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VK  WHATBVSE  LAND  OE  VATIOV9  WHO  OUT-OEOWINO  THE  1M« 

rLUBNCB  or  OLD  CEBBDSi  HATE  XKCEEASOfO  FAITH  IK  THE 

SUPEEME  GODt   THE  ALL-PATHEI|^   THE  ALL-PEETADIHO 

EVEE-ACTITE  FEESEWCE,  ACCESSIBLE  AMD  EESFOMSIVB 

TO  BVEET  MAM  IM  DIEECT  COlOCUMIOMt  WHO  WAIT 

lOE  THE  ADVEMT  OP  AM  ALL-EMEEAOMO  MEW  '• 
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PREFACE.      " 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  realize  that  Keshub  Cbunder 
Sen  has  otased  to  live.  Impenetrable  to  this  aching  eye 
of  fleshy  the  veil  behind  which  his  glorious  face  is  hidden 
is  a  semi-transparent  veil,  penetrable  to  the  fidthfiil 
spirit  that  longs  to  be  united  with  him  night  and  day. 
So  vivid  and  intense  is  the  image  of  his  presence  some- 
where very  near,  in  the  bosom  of  that  Infinite  Father, 
communion  with  whom  is  my  daily  rest,  that  every 
unsatisfied  aspiration,  shared  with  him,  makes  its 
appeal  to  Keshub,  every  sorrow,  such  as  he  sufiered, 
seeks  his  silent  sympathy,  every  trial,  such  as  he  bore, 
waits  for  strength  and  endurance  upon  his  glowing  ex* 
ample.  His  influences  suffiise  this  luminous  atmosphere 
of  thought,  goodness,  worship,  wisdom.  The  abound- 
ing spirituality  of  the  Church  of  modem  Hindu  Theism 
is  firagrant  with  the  incense  of  his  pure  profound  life. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  thousands  of  our  Indian  roses, 
beaded  by  the  morning  dew,  light  up  long-stretching 
fields  in  the  gloom  before  day-break.  But  scarcely  did 
the  first  sun-gleam  glance  on  the  fidry  scene,  when  lo 
every  rose  had  disappeared,  gathered  and  hidden  away 
in  the:  folds  of  the  reapers'  robes.  Yet  though  the 
flowers  had  changed  plaoBs,  their  sweet  aroma  scented 
sky  and  land,  till  the  next  momingfs  roses  appeared 
again,  adding  beauty  to  beauty,  and  sweetness  to  sweet- 
ness.     Keshub's  life-scenes  presented  such  a  garden 
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Svwy  mmatag  dNgr  wm  Uoomiag, 
■M  wofdti  kn  w8ik^  Ml  fn^ftttf  il^  _ 
•Ita.    Wlw  IkM  hMwUmton4ldia.wuiriihUB   '' 
••*•  H4,CBidagrte(nllicrtbbl   Hldtainny 
tf  ttlMad«r*a  Gntt  RopK  la  tia  fcUi  cf  lb* 
■anu^XlAA'altfHaeM  pinmf«  •nqrtklaf  good 
at  fiM  boft  li  ■«  adi  u  tat  af  MBnhM  Snk^ 
As  Hi  HMoiW  Mta4  aa*  MIsnr,  h  kM  bMi  arr  w 
— >»>»titt»  imrt  BiiMlii  wUk  «  iw—t  b—J     - 
laAaMlMriHMH- 
XMh*  ChM4«  !•■  MM  t>  kk  •■!««•  (ran  la* 

Tha  ifHBa  af  fialaa  wan  wh    * 
'  la  hfai  ttm  Oa  airiiaat  jaaia.    Bat  iha 
almaataaeaa  lAkh  caUad  facth  Ua  powaA  waia  mch 
—  ».|j...4...i»— — «.^-«i.j-  .-—1  ki-     Aa  , 

\ lalallia  aad  cawpairiaii, alwaya  Uviag  oalj  afrwiaat 


aal*ad  Mai  la  aaatjr  trial  aad  iacUaat  of  lUa.    Far 
•aa  Inilig  by  dda  aaaMaat  baUiailljr  aad  •igOaaca 
Aa  aaoiaalalad  laaaaaibnacaa  of  dacidai  bava  but 
aaMdaaaljr  addad  ta  IhaxadaiCddaTClopaiaatof  Ua 
taadar  Saa  waa  tha  anbodiaioat  of  a  - 
faaa.    It  apralaad  Ua  cbaiactar,  lika 
aaaaaaipaadaaaadUa^  aaoaadlaf  tiar  abon  tiac,tttl 
■m  fealgMa  aan  laal  ia  njatk  oosaoaloa  with  iba    — 
^UlafGad.    Ia  bagrbaad  U  abawad  Uaalf  ia  bla  ia- 
MOaa^  hi  yaalk  it  iiad  biai  arilk  a  lana  aaoatiHan, 
biaaa^r  ■iibiiiill  it  taak  tba  iaai  of  laallni  aaiku-_ 
aiaHB  teavan  aaaeiaa  of  i 
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l^ality  90  imfamilUr  iq  the  pr€«ei)(  age.  Vw .  har- 
ynpny  pf  these  vanpiH  manU^tfonn  of  (orqi^  fonmd 
the  firhQle  secret  of  hi^  li^,  .The  fa^ts  wA  laws  of  ihia 
hfH?n9?4oua  4eyel9pii)0nt,  It  i#  tp  he  Fi3he4>  ww3e 
^r9ate4  hypth«rh*&4«  hy i»op» ewe »rh9 •tu4ie4 ^m 
^m  a  gr^^iter  4^t;^c9  dian  myself*  L9t  m  hope  thU 
will  be  In  some  ftiture  4ay.  But  just  now  hi^  often 
exprw^  wish,  as  wieil  asmy  own,  fbrpes  that .  sacnsd 
duty  pn  mOf  A  heavy  sfiMe  pf  responsibility  weighs 
tfppn  met  Hpw  sha»)l  I  giw  e^pnmipn  tp  Ae  ppippUr 
cated  workings,  ftp  ceaseless  manyrstded  growth,  the 
iwiver^al  sweep  pf  that  transcendent  spirit }  Perhaps 
no  sin^lp  individual  can  repoid  qf  count  its  myriad  Ottf- 
goings.    I  have  only  tried  tp  utter  what  I  have  long  |el| 

'  and  thpught  pn  the  subject  A  sense  of  inadpqu^^  an4 
unfitness  haunts  me ;  I  can  but  honestly  say  |  ha*^ 
tried  tp  do  my  best  Wilting  in  a  foreign  tongue,  beware 
the  judgineiftrfeat  of  the  prese^^  generation,  Mnd  t^l 
pos^ty ;  writing  withc^t  any  help  except  thfit  flf  Mie 
blessed  Indwelling  Spirit,  with  Wi^t^fvl  unfriei)dly  criti- 
cfsfp  alert  on  ^llsideif  I  must,  so  f#r  as  I  may  (dpserye  fe 
thrpw  myself  upon  thP  protection  of  public  {ndulgenpe. 
My  hui^hle  object  has  bepn  fo  describe  my  frieiwl  «s  | 

_  hl^ye^ways  known  him,  cpnoealing  npthing,  npr  set* 
ting^wn  aught  in  miaioe.  Jfpw  fiur  Jhayp  suocppdr 
ed  Ip  ti^U  is  qpt  for  me  tp  say.  Kejhuh  h«s  matarM)y 
Ughtenefl  py  yfork  hf  d^v^ing,  oijly  two  years  hefopre 
W«  djjath  A  evien  pf  fifteei)  autphiogr»phio  ^ennpiif 
mder  fb§  f it|e  pf  >Mii  Vmf  (ThP  Scriptjirw  pf 
Wfo)r    f^m  ^•^  «  well  ea  tftm  W»  Pther  writing^ 


I  kn»  dmnft  aoM  lusiljr.  Aad  w  ba  Mldom  uid  ot ' 
vrntnyttiaf  Itot  did  Mt  Indinctl/  btw  npon  Us 
MB  Mb  Iw  IHW  Umir  ftmlited  th«  mottnlwibla 
■Mrftl*  «r  Ui  Uop^ky.  Bat  nora  thu  aajaiiig 
ili%  I  nlf  wptm  what  I  hava  fcaown,  laao,  and  haaid 
Ib  m^  OBMlaat  wpaalonah^  lUa  taachlnga  on 
ial||Mti  an  •»  aiiaulv*  dut  anodur  big  To> 
ha  wwMad  10  glf«  tihm  hi  aajrtiUag  Uka 
I  ham  triad  oalj  to  glvatta  banst  aafl»- 
■aiy  «r  what  ha  lMi|ht  «a  ^  moat  Inportaat  aobfacti, 
Awtfay  aaaawhat  nora  lUiy  iqioa  hU  latar  attaraooaa. 
Mf  da^y  wawld  haw  baao  noat  aaay  tf  dw  aothaaJaim 
af  aal  wnil  aypaAy  wMdi  fcUowad  him  far  Ihagnatar 
part  arhtabritfcamr  bad  laMad  to  iba  and.  But  ai 
haavj  Mirta  fai  aataaui  auddaaly  riaa  froo  tha  daap 
*""*-7"  vallagr,  and  crawUng  ap  to  tha  baavau, 
■wallow  tta  gloriaa  af  tha  mounuin  acanaqrt  w  towaidi 
Mb  doali^  yaan,  avD  rapocta  aad  oaift  voorabla  rapt*- 
Maiatlaoa  iDaiiwhat  dtauaad  Iba  lastra  of  bU  graat 
■aaMu  Tha  hand  of  daadi  has  doaa  madi  to  diqiafsa . 
dw  glaoai»  bat  by  aoaa  law  Aa  nists  show  a  taa- 
dHC7  10  lataim  agaia  aad  agaia.  Tlasa  and  tratb 
wBaanDrbsat  thaai  back  la  tiha  aad.  If  namtha-  . 
kM  llNn  ha  aoata  shadows  stUl  Isft  by  tha  lights 
■paa  tha  alttodas  af  that  ooloasal  dunctar,  bis  bu- 
m^tf  shaO  ha  an  *a  nan  nal  for  that.  Kashub 
Chaadsr  Saa  aavar  dainad  to  ba  a  nssslsb,  a  na* 
dhaai^  ar  a  pnphst.  Ha  pndaloMd  Us  rinftilnass 
feifaa  vaat  assanbUas.  B«tha«aaanlq;tialaaaatbiag. 
Ha  osMlalsMly  dalawd  to  ha  tha  Mlalnsi  aad  tba 


PREFACE. 


Leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  He  claimed  this  to  be  his 
mission.  He  consistently  professed  to  see  the  face,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Living  God.  Of  course  it  was  only 
as  spirit  can  see  and  hear  the  Spirit.  But  thus  he  dis- 
covered realities,  and  developed  possibilities^  which  no 
other  man  in  his  age  or  generation  had  done.  These  at- 
tainments took  in  his  mind  the  concrete  form  of  a  New 
Religion,  a  New  Dispensation.  That  was  his  message 
to  mankind.  He  latterly  ^felt  that  his  discovery  was 
in  advance  of  the  times ;  but  that  he  had  anticipated 
and  prefigured  the  faith  of  the  future  he  had  not  an 
atom  of  doubt,  lime  will  test  the  truth  of  his  fore- 
cast. Amidst  the  endless  activities  of  illustrating  the 
principles  of  this  august  discovery,  his  lamp  went  out 
too  soon.  We^  his  faithful  followers,  devoutly  accept  his 
gospel,  and  hope  by  Divine  grice  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Our  fidth  is  firm  that  he  works  and  prays  with  us  firom 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed  where  he  has  ascended, 
that  his  hallowed  influences  fill  us  in  our  attempts  to  bo 
like  him,  and  that  in  life,  death,  and  eternity,  our  rel*- 
tions  to  him,  and  to  each  other,  are  inseparable  ia 
God. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
KE8HUB  CHUNDER  8EN  AND  Hi8  TIMES. 

KeSHUB  CHUNDER  SEN'S  character,  viewed  in 
^    contrast  with  his  contemporaries   in  .  Europe  and 
America,  will  not  be  understood.    It  was  formed  amidst 
an  environment  of  an  entirely  different  kind.      His 
greatness  can  be  only  realized  by  contrast  with  the  state  ^ 
of  society  in  which  he  was  bom.    He  belonged  to  the 
second    generation    of    English-educated    Hindus    in/ 
Bengal.    The  Hindu  College  was  established  in  1 8 1 7,  but 
the  first  generation  of  English-educated  men  preceded 
the  era  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  consisted  of  such 
characters  as  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Rajah  Radha* 
kanta  Deb,  and  Keshub's  own  grandfather  Dcwarn'Ram 
Kamal  Sen.    They  were  sound,  substantial,  self-piade 
men,  uncrammed,  untitled,  without  any  mechanical  finish 
about  their  intellectual  outfit;    but  with    indigenous^ 
home-spun  faculties,  definite  religious  impressions,  and 
a  sturdy  backbone  to  their  character.    They  were  finr^ 
numerically,  they  had  struggled  their  way  to  knowledge 
and  distinction  through  enormous  difficulties,  and  their 
influence  was  not  immediately  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
cessors.   The  next  generation  of  men  might  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first-firuits  of  English  education  in  the  land. ; 
They  were  of  a  different  t]rpe.    The  very  touch  of  £aro«v 
pean  knowledge  a£bcted  their  ancestral  orthodoxy,  aad 
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IMUB  ciiuwwm  mi's  tdeu. 

I  bttldMS  of  gradaatM  cuw  oat  of  Oi*  Hlndv 
Ciinig%  with  thrir  idoUttmu  fttth  oonplMaly  bleicbetf  ~ 
mtiutlkam.    Tha  •dncstiofUsts  of  Um  tim«^  m«a  Uk* 


mHh  m  thb  rwuli,  titer  did  not  pamivo  at  Ow  tlna 
4  Ukat  Aa  laaa  eTHIada  ortbodoxj  maant  tha  obUteratloa 
•  afovaiyaaBaaolnllgloB.  Aod  ditu  with  thair  haaltby 
,  d^Uad  over  wi^  «  pala  cast  of 
I  Osh^  tea  frlat  to  galda  than  In  thair  path» 
■an  vafiwtanad  fron  Uia  aafa  an- 


I  of  iodal  caaloau  irith  tha  aathority  of  centu- 
liaa  of  ri»a  Iwanwrail  tnditiea  at  thair  bottom.  Thvy 
driftad  awa^  yaarty  In  groat  nomben  to  «v«ry  ipecies 
'  af  ndkol  deobl,  and  mofal  imgularitr,  they  wera 
^  giddlad,  and  mon  or  lata  danatioiwlixad. 
c  Chriatian  Uitsiooariet,  official  phiUnthro-  . 
piafe^  and  isMBtara  alliale  phUoaopban  of  all  kinda, 
loofcaJ  yillt coapUoanca  for  tha  approaching  or-actual 
towfallrfraiH]  "lilnlitrr  "Tliiy  iiM  "■■■rliiniiiml  " 
And  aa  It  «aa.  Bat  no  ona  gava  a  raomant'i  nfloction 
m  dM  qnaarion  wbathar  tha  doooa  of  caiia  and  idolatry 
wwld  net  at  tha  aa»a  tlaM  bathadoom  of  tbefinaold 
■atlaMl  dMiactar.  We  bav«  aU  hoard  of  tba  extra- 
T^encea  of  the  race  of  yeoag  Hindu  raformen  tha__ 
aatatdMfMtofDarotle,  the  Euraaian  Byron,  who  led 
oar  fcihan  and  gieat  ondaa  capdve  by  bia  erratic  ge- 
■la^  and  nonrbalanf  aalf-lndulganca.  We  have  all 
haeed  of  the  frihariy  phUanthnnr,  and  rtputed  In- 
airfHy  af  DotM  Hai%  flie  ptonear  o^EngUth  education 
~  N*  Ae  oeatece  ti  tba  firat 
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generation  of  educated  Bengalis.    Bat  the  salt  liad  not 
altogether  lost  its  savour,  and  tlie  first  generation  whose 
prominent  representative  was  perhaps  the  late  Ram 
Gropal  Ghose,  reUined  some  trace  of  the  original  vigour 
of  the  Hindu  mind.    But  when  Keshub  Chonder  Sen  | 
turned  out  of  College  in  1 8589  and  we  also  about  the  same ; 
time,  Hindu  society  in  Bengal  presented  a  chaos.    The 
indications  of  mental  irregularity  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  became  pronounced  and  unmistakable.    The 
type  of  character  known  as  **  Young  Bengal/'  to  whom 
Keshub  dedicated  his  first  tract  in  i860,  was  iiilly  deve- 
loped.   Strong  tendencies  of  a  violent  social  transition  / 
had  set  in.    What  was  known  as  education  comprisedi  ^ 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  idioms  of  the  English 
language  made  through  an  uncritical  study  of  the  writ* 
ings  of  a  number  of  British  authors,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  previous  centuries.    Shakespeare  and  Milton,  held 
in  a  sort  of  conventional  repute,  were  indeed  extensively 
taught  in  the  schools.    One  great  test  of  superior  eda« 
cation  lay  in  the  young  man's  readiness  to  quote  with 
great  show  of  self-importance  fipom  Hamlet  and  Para* 
dise  Lost ;  Johnson's  Rasselas,  and  Rambler  were  read 
with  intense  admiration;   Addison's   Spectator  was 
always  the  stfu  qud  n&n  of  good  education ;  Goldsnuth 
was  thefiivourite  poet,  and  Pope's  verses  were  leamt  by* 
heart.    Those  who  were  philosophically  inclined,  now  ' 
and  then  studied  Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  Bacon's    Essays.     Considerable 
value  was  attached  to  English  composition,  and  he  who 
oottld  fluently  speak  or  write  in  that  language  war  >^ 


i 


L  sn'ii 

bohid  «pOB  M  •  Mrt  ol  pmdlgj.  Tha  writer  of  a , 
MMpapir  Mtid*  kad  great  npntttioa  la  Mb  aaigh- 
bM^god.  BeagaU  vwriflcadoa  wu  BMat  almiMUntly 
yaacdMi  •■  awty  faaagtaibla  laHact,  ooa  oc  two  m«n 
>  of  EnglUi  doggerel,  bat  moec 


ftr  a  BO^dy  Incooce  of  fifky  or  a  hundred 
^npaaa.  Thera  wae  ao  oaUmtUsm  fcr  any  pablle  Ufik 
nA^aoaaspiiaal  after  political  edebriiy  delivereda 
t  aet  epaecfc  m  a  Vtmary  ^b^  a  great  niuabar  of  wUdi 
t  kegaa  to  crop  ap  la  the  native  qoartere  of  Calcutta.  • 
VMuva  oa  eceetifc  <fcaracter  Joined  the  Brafanu» 
Soai^  man  fcr  the  free  eating,  than  the  practice  of  reli- 
PeAapa  aooM  aaterprisiag  yooth  would  go 
B  a  eonvert  to  Cbrietianity.  Bat  as  a  rule^ 
],  eouept  In  lam  InstanceB,  neither  ctimulated 
t  to  originality,  nor  Infltienced  the  heart  to 
On  the  other  hand  with  incteasing 
e  there  waa  an  increuing  progress  of  secret 
■  t  acopticisa  had  eUensively  Infected 
ion.  and  strict  morality  was  ceasing 
to  have  any  hold  on  Yotug  Bengal.  Every  one  con- 
iPiial  wtdi  the  Uatefy  cf  early  education  In  Bengal 
feMMM  of  the  celebratsd  eontroveiey  between  the  advov. 
catee  ef  OriaBtal  and  Earopean  learning.  It  terminated 
with  the  ftmnaa  decrM  of  Lord  WUliam  BenUnck  in 
■g|j  whereby  tha  elject  of  the  British  Government  waa 
4edaflad  to  be  "the  promotion  of  European  literature 
— d  edtoce  BMeag  the  natives  of  India,  and  that  all  tha 
itodi  appnprialed  fcr  tha  parpoae  of  edacatjon  would 
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be  best  employed  on  English   education    alone."    No 
doubt  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  was  wise 
and  far-seeing.    But  one  very  unsatisfactory  result  of 
the  almost  exclusive  study  of  a  foreign  language,  and 
that  the  language  of  the  dominant  race,  was  the  total 
neglect  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  land.    The  indus- 
trious student  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  the  Hindu 
College    could    scarcely  spell  his  name  in  his  own 
mother-tongue.    The  Anglicists  undoubtedly  overshot  >^ 
their  mark  when  Lord  Macaulay,  as  their  mouthpiece^ 
declared  with  his  fatal  facility  for  exaggeration,  that  ^a 
single  shelf  of  a  good  European  library  was  worth  the 
whole  native  literature  of  India  and  Arabia."    Sanskrit, 
Persian,  and  Arabic,  held  in  such  supreme  reverence 
but  a  few  years  before,  as  the  only  source  of  wisdom, 
were  in  consequence  of  such  teachings  looked  upon  with 
unconcealed  contempt.    They  were  barbarous,  unwhole- 
some, unfashionable.    Dr.  Duff  somewhat  thoughtlessly  * 
characterized   ''the  ocean  of  Oriental  literature"   by 
quoting  Ferdusi's  satire  on  the  Court  of  Ghuzni.    ^The 
magnificent  Court  of  Ghuzni  is  a  sea,  and  a  sea  without 
bottom  and  without  shore.    I  have  fished  in  it  long,  bat 
have  found  no  pearl."    Our  young  men  took  advantage 
of  his  sage  counsel  by  fishing  for  pearls  in  Scott's 
and  Fielding^s  novels,  and  the  wide  unclean  waters  of 
other  inferior  works  of  English  fiction.    For  History, 
especially  for  Indian  history,  they  had  an  unnamable^ 
horror,  and  as  for  science,  they  had  a  notion,  that 
the  Germans  were  the  people  that  had  something  to  do 
with  that  sort  of  thing.     Englishmen  of  genius  or 


•  to  tb«  0000117,  oioved  in  tb« 
•ad  locUl  wtiitonco^  -their 
and  goodfcoUagi  ooldoci  ponoUud 
tWoogh  dw  roM-buitan  lalo  oaatrM  of  Nativo  lUo. 
Whia  o  pMliolhfopte  adiolar  Uko  Horaco  Hajrmao 
WDM*  took  fartmt  in  an  lotaUigont  Hiodu  like  Ram 
KbboI  Sai^  the  fitaodlj  relatioo  pradnced  the  moat 
,  bat  eooMliow  or  other  lo  the 
I  of  edocalad  Hindoa  in  <M- 
cott^  afekor  aoA  eaUghtaoad  EogUshmeo  ceased  to 
«aao  Qttt,  or  eaaaad  to  taka  aofideat  interest  lo  th*  ■ 
aeval  and  tetaOactoal  wolbra  of  their  Native  fellow- 
ealijei  !■  The  molt  of  all  tUa  was  the  rearing-  up  of  a 
'  aopafidal  nwe  of  soiatlenrs,  who  dealt  in  the  merest 
f  lathodse  of  flie  EogJish  tongoe.  In  Keshub's  early  days 
Osse  MM  MOOopoUsed  the  title  of  Educated  Hindus. 
Bot  m%  ■■■(  not  be  too  severe  upon  oar  own  generation. 
VtKkaf*  ovm  aock  odoeaclon  waa  not  without  its  lavea 
fcrlhaMasaofaodety.  Perhaps  what  the  quantity  of 
dnet  kMnrledge  bUed  to  do,  the  quality  of  indirect  in- 
ioMSih  OBardsad  by  a  superior  rac%  effected.  The 
I,  oslabUshaoot  of  debating  duhs  in  different  quarters  of 
Caklli^  datfaig  froa  the  foundation  of  the  Bethune 

Sodeqr  tm  itsi  nofd  a  groat  fonnent  amongst  bodies 

^«f  yOMff  ilodeota.  PoUtkal  associations,  then  in  their 
e  ot  of  eoA  oryaniiatiens,  ooe  or  two  Eng- 
I  edited  by  Hindus  began  to  rear  their 
handib  a  good  many  Beogall  newspaper*  kept  the  air 
-  wmm  with  Aelr  pecpetoal  TJliScatiens  of  each  other, 
^  whohod  loel  tMr  faith  in  the  oftbo- 
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dox  religion  of  the  land,  met  to  discuss  religion,  and  noir 
and  then  assailed  the  superstitious  notions  and  practices 
of  their  older  neighbours  with  truculent  zeaL  All  these 
things  worked  together  to  cause  deep  disturbance  in 
the  huge  mass  of  Native  Society.  Acquaintance  with 
English  authors,  contact  with  European  and  semi* 
European  teachers  inflamed  the  minds  of  our  young  men, 
and  set  them  free  from  the  restraining  influences  of 
wholesome  prejudice.  The  reaction  was  soon  apparent. 
Our  fathers  had  been  for  some  time  mentally  convinced 
of  the  imsoundness  of  orthodox  usages,  their  aons 
wanted  to  cast  aside  altogether  every  restriction,  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  live  as  they  chose.  The  Christian  Mission* 
aries,  the  State  officials,  the  youthful  journalists,  the 
unfledged  reformers  all  united  to  raise  a  war-cry  against 
caste,  and  the  entire  population  of  our  colleges  and 
schools  joined  the  crusade.  It  meant  the  introduction 
of  the  European  luxuries  of  food  and  drink,  the  free-and- 
easy  ways  of  the  West,  the  abolition  of  social  discipline^ 
the  exactions  of  Br&hman  priests,  and  impecunious 
relatives.  Excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  characterized  the  educated  community;  oon- 
commitant  vices  showed  themselves,  and  premature 
mortality  began  to  rage  amongst  the  rising  generation. 
The  emancipation  of  women  began  to  be  talked  aboat^ 
and  here  and  there  the  doors  of  the  Zenana  were  tLung^ 
open.  Men,  before  they  had  learnt  to  honour  the  gentler 
sex,  felt  a  trenchant  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the 
company  of  the  female  relations  of  their  neighbours. 
Third-rate  English  novels  illustrated  the  questionable 
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I  of  tmA  pramlacuoyi  camBnnioa.  AD  i 
■I  daaffir  pnomlfatod  by  Hiada  twchais  o^  ~ 
liaM  wan  Mt  ulda  u  old>biUoMd  aiid  p«r- 
iBpniqr  ofdwractar  amoaif  Um  aducatad  !>•• 
pUloaopben  of  tb*  acapdcal  uid 
A(Boalk  tdMolt  ■cUwriftc  oppootnta  of  nligion  and 
a  ofUdliuriaoiam,  tha  nutarialUtic 
I  af  ■aadanca,  and  ao-callad  Poaitivitm,  OT«r> 
tbalr  taacUnga.  lo  avaiy 
'  ah^a^  1b  boeka,  ■■giilnai,  Bampapecs  throufh  men 
«ha  IDad  pabUe  poati^  and  aoma  of  whom  avan  occu-  . 
piad  dwfaa  to  our  coUagea,  tbeia  teachings  feand 
jtbalr  way  among  jooag  men.  The  ancient  acripturaa 
of  tha  eoantiy,  tha  funooa  reconUof  tha  apiritual  experi* 
ancaa  of  tha  graat  man  of  numerotu  Hindu  aects,  bad 
long  alnco  bean  diacradited.  TheVeduand  Upanishada 
vara  naiad  booka.  All  that  we  knew  of  tha  immortal 
Mahabharat,  Ramayana,  of  the  Bhagvata.  and  Gita,  waa 
ftvMB  tha  «Bacnbla  tnuulatiooa  into  popular  Bengali 
which  no  laapectabla  young  man  waa  wippoted  to  read. 
4Tha  wboh  reUgkwa  Utaiatura  of  ancient  India  preMnted 
■naBdlaaavoid.  Onr  yonng  lefermerB  studied  Pajma's 
Af*  of  RaaaoB  to  gat  firash  Idaaa  on  the  subject  of 

foUgtaa.    Tbaodeta  Parker  waa  just  beginning  to  be 

fcaown,  and  hi»  writings  were  valued  more  fiar  their 
caaalk  ilananrlarimi  of  orthodox  Christianity,  than  for 
any  poaitiva  iDolcatloa  of  Theism.  For  one  man  who 
cama  to  ambraca  Christianity,  or  joined  the  Brahmo 
BtaiaJ.  MB  wpraaaad  their  wholesale  defiance  of  all' 
w^^m,    WhUa  oa  dM  other  haad  bb  aqnaUy  largo 
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number,  for  considerations  of  prudence  and  worldly  giun, 
stuck  to  professions  and  practices  of  ancestral  idolatry, 
without  a  particle  of  real  faith  in  the  observances  which 
they  publicly  held  as  sacred.    Drunkenness  and  de^ 
bauchery,  of  the  latest  European  fashions,  became 
dated  with  great  religious  festivals  of  orthodox 
duism.    English  officials  and  merchants  attended  the 
dances  of  native  courtezans  on  such  occasions.    All  fiuth  ^ 
in  morality  and  religion  every  day  became  weaker,  and 
tended  to  decay.    The  advancing  tide  of  a  very  mixed 
civilization,  with  as  much  evil  as  good  in  it,  the  flood 
of  fashionable  carnality,  threatened  to  carry  everything* 
before  it.    Even  amongst  our  limited  circle  of  friends 
and  relatives,  we  often    counted    hoi>eless  victims  to 
intemperance  and  profligacy.    There  were  some  good 
men,  both  amongst  Europeans  and  Hindus,  who  deplored 
this  strange  transition  from  extreme  stagnation  to  head* 
long  self-indulgence.    The  former  were  too  unfamiliar 
with  native  society  to  resist  the  tide,  and  the  latter  were 
too  effete.    The  character  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Hindus  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin.    The  Christiaa 
Missionaries  with  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  at  their  head,^ 
were  no  doubt  energetic  and  philanthropic  men^  why 
did  they  not  step  into  the  breach  i    They  did  what 
they  could.     They   philosophized,    sermonized,  jour* 
nalized,*and  established  schools.    But  their  ownTri*/ 
nitarian  orthodoxy  was  so    bigoted,    their   teachings 
were  so  intimately   akin  to  the  exploded  farrago  of 
Hindu  dogmatism,  their  intolerance  was  so  excessive^ 
so  unsympathetic,  their  denunciations  of  the  national 


nIflMi  wm  M  Tlolwt  and  tmmfAagt  ikat  m  nltr-. 
gtsas  mmt  asd  nfcnMn,  ttqr  ihand  my  aMrijr  tb* 
«Ma  oiddMi  vUch  Mltoth*lotarthalMS«i- 
■gklMii  i^oiIlM  of  Batlva  Wth.     Tb*   Soniapoc* 
4  IDMl—iflH  trtwd«c«d  th*  pclatiag^fraM  islo  Bcogil,  , 
dHkCMtafawMftHMM  IwdtiUkiM,  thqr  tmulMad  tha 


■fOMdttambatllMirfaiiMaowwOT*  ■adoly  dream- 

,f  ■■<§  to  tha  UglNr  sad  tatltnd  rliiiii,  nor  down- 
;«Mite  to  tha  kiMtala  aad UUtMvta muMS.  Aadwhat- 
la  «an%  arittar  tha  IflarionirlM  nor  tbalr  oonvarta 
■fcpwiil  •aj  facll— riow  to  pntait  againat  tha  tide  of 
cam^  cMUiad  aatf-iadalgaaea,  which  apaat  tha  charao 
Mr  ti  Iha  tkiag  ganaratJon.  One  of  tha  nampapan  of 
tka  tfaa  charaetarlaad  Dr.  Duff'a  papUi,  aa  wall  aa 
B<h»  fcaa  and  aaay  jroaag  ■»&  of  tha  tima  aa  **  cutting 

if  ttair  way  thrangk  haai  and  baaf,  and  wadiof  their  way 
••  BbaraUiB  Ihmgli  tnmblaca  of  baar."  Tita  prioca 
af  Hlndn  cenvatti,  tha  Into  Dr.  K.  II.  Baaaijaa,  a 

-  ttlda  bdara  ha  waa  bapliaad,  gaC  with  Ui  frienda  Into 
aariana  diflcahy  thraach  aooM  of  thaaa  habit*.  We 
aslrael  tiba  paaaaga  from  Mr.  Gaerga  Sodth't  lUa  of  Dr. 


"If  Aava  ba  nnjrtblar  on  which  a  gaaolae  Hindu  ia 
■■■gbl  torn  bia aarlfaat  laftnqr.  to  look  with  abMlato 
abbMiMii^  k  la  tha  flaabof  the  bovine  ipadaa.  If 
Ikain  ba  anjrtblaf  wbldi,  of  ita^  aingly.  must  at  onea 
4agiada  a  man  fiaa  hla  castor  U  I*  tha  known  paitidpa- 
tfaa  «f  Ant  kind  oi  feed.     AatbanHo  Inataaoaa  an 
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ff«corded,  wherein  a  Brahmin,  violently  seized  by  a  Mos- 

has  had  such  meat  forced  into  his  mouth,  and  though 

rived  rf  voluntary  agency  as  much  as  the  veriest 

tomaton  the  contamination  of  the  touch,  was  held  so 

osble  of  ablution,  that  the  hapless,  helpless,  unwiU- 

vi^o  of  intolerance,  has  been  actually  sunk  along 

*^  his  posterity  for  ever  into  the  wretched  condition  of 

fcmmju    Well,  in  order  to  furnish  the  most  emphatic 

•Mviof  to  each  other  of  their  mastery  over  prejudice,  and 

^^lir  contempt  of  the  ordinances  of  Hinduism,  these 

friands  of  liberty  had  some  pieces  of  roasted  meat,  belie v- 

^  to  be  beef,  brought  from  the  bazar  into  the  private 

hAAbtf  of  ^^  Inquirer  (the  paper  edited  by  K.  ^ 

TUneriea).    Having  freely  gratified  their  curiosity  and 

la  wid^  the  unlawful    and  unhallowed  food,  some 

nurtion  still  remained,  which  was  thrown  in  heedless 

lad  feckless  levity  into  the  compound,  or  inner  court  of 

die  adjoining  house,  occupied  by  a  holy  Brahmin  amid 

•hottts  of  *  There  is  beef!  There  is  beef  I '    The  sacer- 

jtgj^  master  of  the  dwelling,  aroused  by  the  ominous 

flAondf  ^^^  exasperated  at  the  unpardonable  outrage 

wbichf  he  soon  found,  had  been  committed  upon  his  feel- 

inffs  and  his  faith,  instantly  rushed  with  his  domestics  to 

the  quarter  whence  it  proceeded,  and  under  the  influence 

of  rage  and  horror,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he 

violently  assaulted  the  Inquirer  and  his  friends/'    As 

^  the  Brahmo  Somaj  it  had  not  very  long  ago  emer|g-i 

^  out  of  its  original  Vedantism,  and  about  the  time  we' 

^x%  speaking  of,  the  internal  conflicts  between  the  leader 

Babu  Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  and  his  colleagues  raged 


\ 
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ao  Ugh  Out  thsjr  w^  nigh  thmatmad  the  demolirioa  of 
■iMwhoI*  movement.  Th«  controvenjr  «u  on  the  Ainda- 
■MBUlqueedonsofDivine  existence  end  attributes.  The 
Bnhmo  Somkj  of  the  time  exercised  a  very  inconsidera- 
■  hi*  tnfloeooe  ia  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  generation. 
Tboogh  its  craed  being  a  classical  monotheism,  and  the 
'fcttodar  being  a  nun  of  ncognised  genius,  a  good  num- 
ber of  raspecuble  men  showed  sympathy  for  it,  yet  the 
HiDda  acripCuree  with  which  the  Somaj  exclusively  dealt 

.  at  the  dme  wen  very  little  studied,  and  the  society  did 
■e«  at  all  distinguish  itself  by  any  attempt  to  check  the- 
cal iwoliitionafy  tendencies  before  alluded  to.  It  wu 
«  nepeciable,  intelligent,  obscure  body  whom  the  ortho- 
dox had  ceased  to  regmrd  with  much  concern,  and  as  a 
•ocial,  moral,  and  spiritual  factor  in  the  community,  it 
cowtted  for  very  linle.  The  orthodox  pointed  the  finger 
af  soon  at  the  freedom  of  food  and  drink  in  the  Urahmo 
Somaj.  For  the  Brahmoa,  like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
Ben,  held  latitudinarian  views  on  these  subjects,  though 
IB  other  nutters  they  were  held  to  be  upright  and  reput> 
able  men.    Not  to  speek  of  their  internal  discords,  the 

.  Brahaso  Somaj  had  to  carry  on  a  double  warfare,  on 
tteone  baad  with  the  aggressive  Christian  Missionariee 
who  wanted  to  argue  them  into  Trinitarianism,  and  on- 
the  other  hand  with  the  bigoted  idolatrous  Pandita 
who  inceasaatly  struggled  to  overthrow  the  movement  of 
Ita^  Ram  Mohan  Roy.  No  sundards  of  social  reform 
had  ymt  bees  eel  up  In  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  mem- 
laodad  a  tomi-vedantic  service,  and  then 
I  to  ttvn  Ukn  orthodox  idolainua  ilindua. 
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Babu  Devendra  Nath  Tagore  never  directly  joined  any 
idolatrous  observance,  but  at  the  time  of  the   great 
Durga  Pujah  festivals,  left  the  family  house,  and  went 
on  tours.    No  ethical  or  spiritual  developments,  no  com- 
pact  fraternal  organizations  had  yet  dawned  upon  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  the  leader  was  barely  able  to  establish 
a  covenant  of  corporate    membership,  an  elementary 
form  of  Theistic  creed,  and  a  promise  of  daily  worships 
**  unless  disabled  by  disease  or  danger/'    Babu  Deven- 
dra Nath  Tagore  however  strained  his  efforts  to  impart 
to  the  institution  such  cohesion  as  would  suffice  to 
prolong  its  existence  amidst  the  destructive  agenctea 
operating  on  all  sides.  The  little  community  had  achiev*  f  * 
ed  some  eminence  in  the  controversial  literature  oi  the* 
day,  its  services  towards  the  development  of  the  vema-v' 
cular  of  the  province  were  most  notable,  it  had  started 
on  almost  a  new  footing  some  of  the  scientific  specula- 
tions of  the  West,  and  begun  some  highly  important 
translations  both  from  Sanscrit  and  English.    But  as  a 
social  and  spiritual,  force  that  would  sway  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  the  Brahmo  Somaj  did  not  only  not  mani-; 
fest,  but  did  not  possess  any  indication  of  a  revolu*.** 
tionary  vitality.  / 

Such  then   is  a  brief  sketch   of  social   conditions 
to  which  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  bom.    As'  he  grew, . 
finished  his   education,  and  entered  into  public  life^ 
every  one  of  these  destructive  tendencies  became  more 
pronounced,  and  gained  in  power.    To  sum  up  these    1 
tendencies  the  social  system  of  caste  had  suffered  all   V 
but  absolute  disruption  in  Bengal,  the  ascendancy  of 


EldHl7glH» 

maaat  «te  Iwd  fai  thrir  own  mAy  dayi,  InUbMl  th« 
tMla«rtlwlaoo«li«dTUltatioii.uidrNilv«ltlMMMls  ' 
timdtA  iilliMlliiliil.  hadontwacdlyJolMdtlMnmka 
«f  tha  ooaMmllvH,  «ad  fauUtad  on  dw  fenu  of  «ndmt 
— f  hiln obttnwa hf thtit diUdr>n.  Battbayotioy 
■IB  ««•  aiMji  daj  baoomiof  mor*  and  mon  loud  ia 


I  IfciiiUj.  TiM  BrakwuiMc  htodajroTglofTgoiw.  H« 
I,  1m  «••  stUl  Bwoufactnr- 
•  to  Mlt  tha  lawlMB  tplfit  of  th*  tiaws; 
laWfiwli  driaUay*  mnd  HcentioiuiMM  of  thouffhi, 
tMMb  and  dunctar,  w«ra  fearAiUy  runpuit.  Infidelity^ 
I  to  nltgioo,  and  point-blank  athaism  wen 
Education  had  degenerated, 
t  iato  anything  higher  than  a  frivoloua 
pvndt  of  rhetoric,  and  dUettaatiwn.  Female  oducation 
ked  fmt  BOiBiBaoed.  and  oten  began  to  talk  of  bringing 
Aalr  whfw  oat  of  doors.  Just  a  gUnpee  of  public 
•pMt  looMid  In  aooe  ohecaira  literary  eociety,  or  en- 
hqpD  poHtkal  aeaedatlan.  or  eono  aeaay,  or  speech  of  an 
mifknm  after  cheap  rqmtotioa.  The  ChiiMian  Ilia* 
aioHH7  mam  and  than  vabaat  bimeelf,  and  ihowed  an 
{■cflaMfaa  to  fintanlaa  with  the  aducatad  NatiTO.  Tba- 
TBnhBa  SoaaJ  ■anjfcwed  a  sporadic  anxiety  to  induce 
the  yoaagv  genantiaa  to  Join  its  ranks.  Society  waa 
ripe  far  fwAar  cbaago  and  dovdopaant.  Amidst  such 
as  MTJi— ■■!  of  pragnant  circnmstaneos,  Keshub 
Oailir  Sm  wfnmg  Iato  pabllc  Uft^  Uka  a  young  lion, 
MIofimaMhMlaHB.    Oaljr  abwtt  two  yaan  bate* 
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his  death,  he  thus  spoke  of  himself,  **If'I  ask  thee^j 

0  Sislf,  in  what  creed  wast  thou  baptized  in  early  life  ' 
The  self  answers  in  the  baptism  of  fire.  I  am  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  religion  of  fire,  I  am  partial  to  the  doc*  j 
trine  of  enthusiasm.  To  me  a  state  of  being  on  fire  ta/«^ 
the  state  of  salvation.  *  *  My  heart  palpitates  as 
soon  as  I  perceive  any  coldness  in  my  life.  When  the 
body  becomes  cold,  it  is  death,  when  religion  be- 
comes  cold,  it  is  death  also.  It  may  take  time  to 
know  whether  I  am  a  sinner  or  not,  but  it  is  easy  to 
know  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead ;  I  at  once  decide  this 
by  finding  whether  I  am  warm  or  cold.  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  fire,  I  love,  embrace,  and  exalt  fire.  Every 
sign  of  heat  fills  me  with  joy,  hope,  zeal.  As  soon  as  I 
feel  the  fire  is  losing  its  heat,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  jump 
into  the  sea,  and  drown  myself.  When  I  find  that  a 
man  after  five  years  of  enthusiasm  is  getting  to  be  luke- 
warm, I  at  once  conclude  he  is  on  the  highway  of  a 
sinful  life,  that  before  long  death  will  tread  on  his  neck. 

1  have  always  felt  a  cold  condition  to  be  a  state  of  im*   v 
purity.    Coldness  and  hell  have  always  been  the  same 

to  my  mind.  Around  my  own  life,  around  the  society 
in  which  I  lived,  I  always  kept  burning  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm.  When  I  succeeded  in  serving  one  body  of 
men,  I  always  sought  another  body  whom  I  might  serve.  . 
When  I  successfully  worked  in  one  department  of  lift^ 
I  always  sighed  to  work  in  other  departments  also. 
When  I  gathered  truths  from  one  set  of  scriptures,  I 
have  longed  for  others,  and  before  finishing  these  I 
have  looked  out  for  others  again,  lest  anything  should 


iflUorcMtoBt^    TU>  b  My  life  thu  I  MB. 


b'a  HrWfi  ««•  iafimtoau  Ewy  aodftl, 
■MMl,  iiUffiMM  wutbi  ki«Ml(  or  ia  eUwn,  appMM 
toUs.  HiBMBbWMwMtOMmawrycamaiuiitjr,  an  . 
■M  and  ■0W1,  H*  Urcd  to  tha  midat  «<  an  Inax- 
a  fcmaoa  of  ufindon,  tha  heat  of  whteh  ba 
avarjddaf  ha  did.  Ha  aat  flra  ta  whatavar 
Htowfef^kpawaaadi  tliaprograuba 
t  was  nadaaa  and  caatalaia.  Nothing  dadini- 
•d  la  Ua»  avarjrdUng  grew.  Ho  wantod  to  changa  tha 
vwyfeeaoflha  earth.  Hla  orations  and  aemiona  In- 
flaaad  vait  aaaambliat  in  tUa  as  well  as  other  countries. 
Hla  dawitiom  and  prajran  made  great  congregations 
ihad  tears  aftd  iob  fiha  children.  His  undertakings  drew 
agnspalfcy  tnm  wtwf  known  and  nnespacted  quarter. 
Whatavar  ha  did,  handrads.  thoasands  of  others  did. 
Whan  ha  walhad  to  procaaiion  throogh  the  street^ 
1»  aa  a  ooiMoa  dcvoiaa,  h«» 
I  fear,  and  ietoad  his.  Every 
to  hfaa.  every  OM  did  hie  beat 
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rf  life  far  iMuks. 
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Others,    A  strange  fire  consumed  his  being,  and  every 
one  could  feel  it  who  approached  him  in  the  intimate 
relations  of  life.     The  fire  melted  his  innermost  metal, 
and  incessantly  moulded  it  into  fresh  ideals.     These  i 
ideals  readily  passed  into  various  kinds  of  activities  and 
reforms  which  magnetized  the  whole  land  and  nation. 
The  entire  society  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  was  exceedingly 
fervid  in  his  time.     His  disciples  were  distinguished 
not  so  much  by  intellect,  as  by  an  ever  active  emotion,  by 
an  intense  enthusiasm,  the  best  impulses  of  their  nature 
kept  always  aglow.  He  developed  ever  new  occupations 
for  them,  he  never  suffered  them  to  take  repose.    Hence 
the  reforms  and  adventures  of  every  description  which 
Keshub   originated    were   innumerable.      They  never 
retained  the  same  outward  shape  or  activity  for  a  long 
time,  and  thus,  perhaps  there  was  an  element  of  im- 
permanence  in  them.     But  the  principles  themselves 
were  everlasting,  and  came  out  in  an  endless  multitude 
of  fresh  conceptions  and  embodiments,  every  one  of 
which    was    alive    with   his    fervid    genius.    Some  of 
these    activities    will    be  described    in    the    following 
pages,  it  is  necessary  here  to  indicate  the  main  di- 
rections   which    characterized    them.      Keshub's   chief  \ 
aspiration  was   to   perfect  the   elementary   theism    of 
the    Brahmo    Somaj    into   a  regular  religious  system  \ 
which  should  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  \ 
religious  dispensations  of  the  world,  and  harmonize  them   1 
all  into  the  faith  of  the  future.    He  wanted  to  introduce 
into  it  the  utmost  scientific  precision  with  every  possible 
development  of  spirituality.    By  nature  supremely  intel* 
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lectiul,  he  was  imbued  with  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  age  to  a  degree  which  left  no  doubt  in  his  mindthat- 
a  vdigions  ssrstem  with  any  pretension  to  be  universal, 
aboold  on  no  account  dare  to  trespass  the  limits  and 
cooditiona  of  human  knowledge.  But  the  horizon  of 
that  knowledge  had  been  in  his  own  case  so  far  enlarg- 
ed by  the  viuon  of  a  God-touched  spirit,  of  an  uncom- 
SMQ  wooderiul  fiutfa,  that  latterly  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  txM  occupation  of  periiscting  the  spiritual  instincts 
•f  his  people.  He  fidt  sure  the  age  would  fiimish  the 
aeceasaiy  scientific  culture  it  was  always  there;  but 
liim  we  could  not  have  always ;  and  while  he  was  with 
tite  Brahmo  SomaJ,  he  wanted  to  lead  it  in  the  unfre- 
quented pathways  of  inspiration  and  faith.  Some  of  his 
Betliods  have  been  objected  to.  It  would  be  premature, 
were  it  not  needless,  to  defend  mere  methods.  But  when 
tiw  cloud  of  all  this  ephemeral  misrepresentation  has 
blown  away,  and  motives  are  seen  in  their  true  light,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  out  that  Keshub  suited  his  plans  to  the 
places  and  time,  and  people  among  whom  he  lived,  that 
his  genius  was  far  higher  and  greater  than  any  forms, 
niedods,  or  means  he  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order 
to  bring  home  the  truth  of  his  great  doctrine  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  his  own  heart  God  had  revealed  the  symmetry  of^ 
a  IMspensation  that  was  absolutely  new  in  its  harmonies, 
new  in  it>  force,  spirit,  and  meaning  i  and  he  laboured,  he 
strained  eveiy  power  and  gift  of  his  nature,  to  establish 
it  ootude.  The  principal  means  by  which  he  wished  to 
accomidiah  this  work  was  by  founding  a  model  commu- 
ai^.  Ua.waatei^.he  iacessanUy  lalwured  to  embody  the 
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new  reltgioD  in  an  apostolic  communiQr  of  reformed  men  1 
and  women.  This  he  looked  upon  as  his  highest  work. 
Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  magnetism  of  his 
character.  In  very  early  life  he  influenced  his  bojrish 
companions  to  a  life  of  unselfish  ends.  When  a  young 
man  he  forced  other  young  men  to  a  life  of  enthusiasm 
and  aspiration.  And  when  he  developed  into  a  religi* 
ous  leader,  his  great  aim  was  to  train  up  a  number  of 
devoted  men  and  women  into  the  model  of  a  Divine 
household  and  apostolical  communiQr*  Such  was  his 
idea  of  a  Church.  He  wanted  to  permeate  thb  body 
fully  with  his  ideas ;  he  wanted  to  make  it  entirely  one 
with  himself.  They  were  poor,  simple,  unknown,  but 
he  loved  them  more  than  any  one,  or  anything.  Ho 
was  never  happy  without  them,  they  were  never,  happy 
without  him.  He  was  their  minister,  leader,  their  guar* 
dian,  teacher,  and  centre.  They  were  his  apostles, 
disciples,  colleagues,  sympathizers,  supporters,  firiends. 
He  tried  to  develop  them  into  a  church,  into  a  neigh* 
bourhood,  into  a  happy  fiunily,  into  the  lasting  and 
great  memorial  of  his  work.  Since  his  death  they  have 
shown  signs  of  almost  hopeless  disunion.  If  they  are 
ever  able  to  unite,  as  he  wanted  them  to  unite,  his  spirit 
shall  remain,  his  best  work  shall  last  on  earth.  All  his 
characteristic  teachings  and  foundations  had  their  prac* 
deal  reference  to  such  a  body.  The  teachings  shall 
stand  recorded,  and  the  foundations  shall  find  a  place 
in  history,  but  their  real  meaning  shall  be  gone,  if 
Keshub's  apostolic  organization  loses  its  integrity.  He 
tried  to  preserve  that  integrity  by  great  nuMral  rigour. 
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■  kMm  irUa  ckancttc  «u  whu,  ki  ipiH 
ma,  ha  laslstad  apoo  callla; 
I  mtmmi  Ika  wocU,"  tmjt 
I  «  ir  I  MMnd  tha  gianjraid.  God  kad 
llhatthagafdwof  plaaavra  will  ba  aala  na 
■ka  Ika  abada  «(  daalk.  Tka  kaaranljr  Faiatac  draw 
ttabackciaaadarajiMialkadaaiMttblaiL  Socnnr, 
nplBliMO%  NBiBCwIloa  fanMa  tt>  fint  chiptw  of  nty 
wiM^Imm  mtptritmc*.  Im  mf  •ightamth  jtmt  nligiotu  . 
'  lapdMi  tfawMd  i^oa  aib  tat  I  lud  Ml  off  Mtiar  all 
aalMal  fc«4  «hw  I  «m  fiMrtMo.  Wbw  raUgiow 
IWhgB  gnv  ia  mm^  aaA  I  btgaa  to  pny.  Iha  dood 
«hidh  al  flfit  wM  ao  Mgfar  tluui  a  man'i  finfer  is  Um 
■^  of  aqr  lUK  baeaoM  very  daop^  ao  deap  that  my  &ca 
yrtoofcof  ItaJaifcaaaa,  and  my  heart  waa  fill!  of  ■adnata. 
I  had  nolttir  paaeo  ia  tha  daytima^  nor  laat  in  ray  bad 
at  alght.  To  Plaaaoa  I  aaid  •  thou  art  Satan.'  To 
Lava  of  Iha  World  I  aald, '  tboa  art  hall,  thaoa  who  touch 
ttaa  Ul  iato  Iho  jaw*  of  daath.'  To  my  body  I  aaid» 
*  ihaa  art  tha  path  to  parditkm,  I  will  conquer  thee.'  '* 
\TUa  aariy  aiilanrhnly  of  Ua  lUa  haa  been  doKribed 
la  later  lUb  he  waa  noat  joyfiil.  ■ereaa, 
t  aalvwaally  loved.  But  oAea  and  again 
tto  aid  ihadewa  lalaraad,  and  onvaloped  and  over- 
akadowod  Ma  wotlwa  i  he  rapaatedly  took  aheltor  under 
Aat  pri^illTa  aaatocity,  bo  caltivated  1^  ^nd  embodied 
It  la  Ua  laatltarteaa,  ThU  ho  called  the  doctrine  of 
AaaaliciHaa  Ta  kaap  off  the  approaching  IndJcatJona  of 
wtMUmtrnt  aad  Iowa  «f  lia  froa  Ua  little  community,  ho 
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Sternly  preached  this  doctrine,  he  cooked  his  own  meals, 
and  subsisted  upon  alms  at  intervalsi  he  now  and  then 
dressed  like  the  mendicants  and  Mors.  When  the 
necessity  for  such  practices  ceased,  he  reverted  to  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life :  but  none  could  fail  to  observe 
that  though  the  practices  were  suspended,  the  principle 
was  always  active  in  his  character.  A  stoical,  self-  f 
denying  rigour  was  the  backbone  of  Keshub's  religious 
genius ;  it  was  the  bias  and  direction  of  nature  in  him ; 
it  was  the  tyranny  of  inherited  tendencies  which  never 
let  go  their  hold  upon  his  temperament.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  amidst  his  apparent  prosperity  during  the 
latter  years,  this  habitual  predominance  of  ascetic  pro* 
fessions  and  practices  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
unpopularity,  nay  that  they  aggravated  his  illness,  and 
hastened  his  death. 

Prayer  to  Grod  was  another  early  instinct  in  Keshub. 
It  was  entirely  untaught :  from  the  very  beginning  it  was 
a  spontaneous  impulse.  He  never  saw  any  one  otBot 
prayer  to  the  unseen  spirit  Grod,  his  mother,  or  any  of  his 
friends  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  could  not 
be  very  much  more  than  fifteen  years  when  he  first 
began  to  pray.  But  a  dogged  persistency  in  the  habit 
characterized  him  even  then,  for  he  was  persecuted  for 
it.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  religious  life  prayer  scarcely  brought  him  any  senti* 
mental  consolation,  though  no  doubt  it  strengthened  him 
morally.  But  nevertheless  he  prayed  regularly,  inces* 
santly,  mechanically  against  the  promptings  of  the  world* 
^  The  first  lesson  of  the  scriptures  of  my  life,"  says  he 
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*bpnyw.  Noooabfllpediiiatlwn;  uad I lud not an- 
Mrmdmmywtii^kmwodtltyi  Ihadnotdaddwl  what  fidth 
•o  adopt.*  NrfAir  any  devotaa,  nor  any  commonity  of 
wonUffan  aiwdatad  with  ma  then,  bat  in  that  mom- 
!■(  af  ipiritaal  Ufib  tha  voka  alwaya  •oondad  in  my 
aar^  *nayl  Prayl  Thara  U  no  ether  way  than 
jiayar.'  I  aatar  knaw  why  and  for  what  I  ■hould 
pnj,  Aat  waa  not  tha  time  to  reaaon.  there  waa  nooa 
whoa  Z  ooald  aik,  nor  did  any  ooa  advlM  me  to  offv 
pfayath  It  aavar  ooca  occarrad  to  ma  that  I  might  ba 
■litahea  fai  my  Impalaeu  •  Ofiar  prayan,  thou  ihalt  ba 
aavad,  diy  diaractar  ahall  chmnga,  all  thy  wants  ihall 
ba  riiotart ' — this  promiie  •ounded  frxHn  the  east  and 
weM  of  my  life,  from  the  north  and  the  Mutb.  I  knaw 
only  Om^  with  Ooa  only  I  oonvaned,  I  had  nO  other 
Wid.  I  looked  ap  to  tha  «ky,  but  heard  of  no  divine 
diipaniition,  no  goepel  of  any  known  religion  reached 
aM.  laarertook  thought  whether  I  should  repair  to  the 
Chrteiaa  Chnch,  to  the  llabomedan  Masjid.  or  the  Hin- 
tfa  Davalaya.  From  the  first  I  had  recourse  to  that  sup- 
plkarioa  before  God  which  is  greater  than  Veda,  or  Va- 
daat^KonworParaa.  I  oAecad  one  prayer  in  the  mom- 
lac^aatfooeia  the  evening,  both  of  wliich  I  had  written 
•M.  AH  ttat  was  daik  before  began  to  clear  up,  objects 
aro«ad  ware  distinctly  seen,  and  by  tha  practice  of  prayer 
\  I  gaiaad  an  endleee,  raeiatlass  strength,  tha  strength  of  a 
fiam."  Bare  than  la  a  reality  of  religions  life  that  can- 
■at  ha  pat  away.  Hera  is  the  eaampla  of  a  man  who» 
tnm  tta  aaall  bagianinga  of  a  aimpla  nataial  prayer- 
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fulness,  gradually  found  in  himself  the  growth  of  a 
spiritual  life,  whose  magnitude  has  overshadowed  the 
whole  land,  if  not  the  whole  world.  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  bears  the  grand  testimony  of  undoubted  heroism^ 
and  the  loftiest  harmonies  of  soul,  all  attained  by  the 
easy  accessible  means  of  earnest  prayer  before  the  God 
of  love.  Everything  great  or  good  which  he  achieved, 
he  ascribes  directly  or  indirectly  to  prayer.  The  history  ^ 
of  the  development  of  his  spirituality  is  therefore  a  study 
of  unsurpassed  interest.  It  is  the  comer-stone  cf  his 
whole  system  of  religion,  the  whole  fabric  of  his  bene- 
ficent activity.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  life  has  produced 
one  great  result,  it  is  this.  He  has  undoubtedly  taught 
a  number  of  men  the  reality  of  daily  intercourse  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  formless  essence  of  the  Divine 
being  and  attributes  he  has  embodied  in  a  living  heart- 
felt worship  which  has  truly  regenerated  some  men. 
The  invisible  God  he  has  made  visible  to  his  disciples. 
If  other  works  which  he  tried  to  accomplish  fidl,  this 
shall  remain  as  the  stateliest  memorial  to  his  character 
as  a  God-sent  Minister  and  Apostle  of  mankind. 

Such  characteristic  spiritual  culture,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  presupposed  a  large  capacity  of  faith,  and 
Keshub's  faith  constituted  another  singular  feature  of 
his  mind.  Faith  dominated  within  him  to  a  degree 
which  sometimes  caused  his  reason  to  be  called  into 
question.  **  If  any  one,"  he  says,  **  hears  a  voice  that  is 
not  his  own,  it  may  be  called  a  spirit-voice,  or  a  ghost. 
From  the  beginning  of  my  religious  life  many  times  have 
I  heard  this  voice  both  within  my  heart  and  outside^  yet 
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Ihsv*««*«rlM)diltobegliOftl7oriup«m«tDral.",  On 
•ffwyMBHgvaqrofUft,  whenevarbanMded  it,  he  be* 
tttwdh*  baud  this  Toio*.  "WlMtwroriaiKlasoftaiiuI 
kna  hMid  Um  veioa  of  this  utueen  Uvlng  Penon,  I  hara 
kaowa  It  not  to  be  ^a  voice  of  aoy  friend,  of  mother, 
ftthw,  wifck  nor  of  my  own  eelf,  not  to  be  the  teaching  of 
■■7  book,  nor  n  past  experience  flashing  soddenly  in  the 
Hght  of  BaaMiy,  nor  the  painted  ddusion  of  a  god> 
4na  of  frMjr.*  Bat  God  has  Himself  spoken  to  ma  - 
aittv  to  laavn  aooM  favoarite  sin,  or  to  begin  some  good 
•ad  holy  nndartaking,  to  destroy  some  avil,  or  take-up 
aima  a^laat  soma  pernicious  usage,  and  I  havs  always 
done  ao.  I  have  reasoned,  struggled,  and  takra  means 
to  rilaaoa  this  Toke^  bat  I  could  not.  I  have  a  soul, 
and  I  have  certain  sentiments  in  it :  God  too  has 
^e  same.  I  have  certain  resolves ;  He  too  has  His 
nsolvna.  One  la  the  creature  soul,  the  other  is  the 
Sopnaso  SonL  The  two  are  separate.  To  the  sub* 
■lantivn  mml,  two  adjective*  are  applied— creature  and 
Tha  cnatur»4oal  speaks  in  the  man,  the 
I  SobI  speaks  in  th*  souL  To  distinguish  the 
two  peraonalitias  is  to  many  a  matter  of  mtich  difficult 
To  illnatrata  this  he  says  in  another  chapter  of 
t  Vmtt  "Never  be  anxious  before  you  begin  an 
vatfHtaUn^  nover  be  anxious  after  you  have  commen* 
cad  it.  Navnr  be  anxious  before  or  after,  or  in  the 
■iddla.  Do  net  give  way  to  anxiety  at  any  time.  Act 
■■dvAowoad  of  God,  and  never  be  anxious."  "When- 
•w  I  iMvn  Ml  It  my  daty  to  build  a  bouse,  I.at  oooe 
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began  to  build.*    The  walls  rose  up  to  tbeskyt  the 
construction  was  finished,  the  pictures  were  put  up,  and 
then  last  of  all  I  began  to  lay  the  foundations  (that  i^ 
provided  the  expenses).    Have  I  got  to  give  a  daughter 
in  marriage  ?  The  date  b  fixed.    At  the  right  moment 
the  marriage  takes  place.    There  is  no  hitch.    But  at 
the  set  out  there  was  neither  the  necessary  money,  nor 
the  person  known  to  whom  the  daughter  was  to  be 
given ;  both  came  in  due  time ;  and  the  servant  of  Grod 
was  enabled  to  do  his  appointed  duty."    This  strange 
unfamiliar   motive,  always  disguised  under  the  most 
impenetrable  reserve,  broke  out  again  and  again  in  the 
details  of  domestic  and  personal  conduct  in  ways  that 
gave  an  appearance  of  provoking  eccentricity  to  much 
that  he  did.  No  one  could  form  any  reliable  anticipation 
as  to  how  Keshub  would  act  under  critical  drcumstancesy 
nay,  nor  could  Keshub  himself  make  any  such  forecast 
before  the  trial  came.    When  it  did  come,  his  strong 
unwavering  faith  decided  the  whole  question,  and  then 
neither  violence,  nor  flattery,  neither  reasoning,  nor 
danger  could  move  him  by  a  hair-breadth.    He  todc  a 
long  time  to  ascertain  the  right  course  of  conduct,  ha 
waited  patiently,  he  listened  with  his  ear  to  the  heart,  ha 
was  always  sure  the  right  decision  would  come.    And 
when  he  felt  it  came,  he  lost  no  time  to  act  upon  it  with- 
fierce  and  fitnatic  enthusiasm.   Interpreted  by  this  prin* 
dple,  many  of  his  most  incomprehensible  acts  become  aa 
clear  as  noonday.    Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  man. 
of  such  unique  faith,  and  the  most  unreflecting  feel  an 
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IbhIbiIIh  bar  to  prooaaaem  bMtjr  judgmanti  opoQ  hli 
COadacL  H«  faOf  ifp*^!'^  hU  modvM  would  bo  mU- 
■ppwhMdod,  and  bo  thus  tpeaka  about  it.  "  Wbenerer 
k  b  fait  that  a  oactain  ooune  of  coodnct  would  b* 
prmiiad  by  all  maiii  tba  devotee  at  once  suspects  then 
■■at  be  loroethiiig  wrong  in  it.  Whenever  it  is  fait  that 
«  certain  other  Uad  of  conduct  would  be  repudiated  by 
an,  woald  iavto  Indignity,  would  cause  separation  even 
■Id  weaken  the  body.  Injurs  the  mind, 
r  an  ais  is  fait,  the  spirit  at  once  deddes  that 
to  bo  tihe  right  course  of  conduct."*  The  fact  b  Keshub 
pat  oatcaadiagly  little  importance  upon  men's  opinions. 
He  waa  very  coociliating,  he  was  very  mild,  but  he 
never  aaheBltted  to  human  guidance  j  when  opposed, 
t  he  was  i»aM«able  as  a  rock.  Keshub  had  the  indepen- 
'■  denoa  of  s  hero.  He  had  a  profound  scorn  to  be 
'  ■abjected  to  any  man,  or  to  any  institution.  "  God  has 
Implanted  in  my  heart  great  hatred  agaiiut  subjection. 
S«bfectica  to  man  b  sin,  it  b  the  source  of  all  evil,  it 
is  enmity  to  God.  I  never  reflected  on  the  consequencea 
«f  thte  prlndplo  but  at  once  accepted  it  in  the  begin- 
■ing.t  I  have  suflared  a  great  desl  on  account  of  it,  but 
I  have  aevar  left  It.  Hen  say,  follow  your  preceptor. 
I  hav«  fait  afraid  to  do  so.  To  fellow  parents,  or  friends, 
or  Ikaao  ralatad  in  the  bonds  of  religious  fallowship, 
ttmn  la  Oe  aBmo  faar  against  it  all.  Even  those  who 
an  pacattacly  '***—*■  with  me,  who  aid  me  in  every 
gMd  vof^  and  are  active  In  my  causey  do  not  find  m* 
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subservient.  I  will  never  be  enslaved  by  the  love  of 
any  friend."  To  one  thing  did  he  profess  and  practice 
subjection,  that  was  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Soul  whose 
voice  he  believed  he  constantly  heard  in  his  ownsouL 
The  distinctions  between  the  creature  will  and  the 
Supreme  Will  have  puzzled  theologians  and  devotees  in 
all  ages.  The  subject  was  to  Keshub,  like  so  many  other 
subjects,  not  a  matter  of  culture,  but  of  perception.  He 
had  some  secret  instinct  by  which  he  discovered  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Spirit,  and  he  never  wavered  to  carry  it 
out.  The  influence,  that  is  to  say,  the  imiutibn  of  such  ^ 
a  principle  led  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  independence  j 
among  his  followers  which  was  fatal  to  every  kind  of  j 
corporate  organization.  The  men  could  never  ba' 
brought  to  loyal  subordination  to  each  other  in  any 
work  which  required  the  surrender  of  self-will.  No 
department  of  the  various  reforms  inaugurated  by 
Keshub,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  individual 
workers  was  interfered  with,  could  flourish.  He  noticed 
this  unexpected  difficulty,  and  deplored  it  repeatedly. 
He  made  various  attempts,  held  numberless  conferences 
to  remedy  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Now  in  his  absence 
it  has  well  nigh  exterminated  his  work,  and  is  makinjf 
an  incessant  havoc  upon  every  organization  he  has  lef^ 
behind.  During  his  latter  years  he  must  have  apprehend* 
ed  what  is  now  Uking  place.  He  says,  ^  If  I  fail  to  per* 
petuate  any  organization,  if  i  do  not  retain  a  single 
follower,  I  will  submit  to  that  rather  than  make  any 
man  my  slave,  seeing  that  I  am  slave  to  none.  If  there 
are  fifty  difEsrent  men  in  my  community,  they  are  of  fif^ 
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Trath  U  my  wltnaia,  tlM  Mm  •and 
[tnsMM,  than  b  no  subjecdon  In  my 
Bocfatjr*  amy  maa  irtio  has  joined  ma  to  hU  own 
aaalar.  Evafy  ooa  wilt  bava  to  acJoiowladge  thtowUle 
I  a«  htn,  «v«7  ooa  will  hava  to  adowwlodga  thto 
vhaalamgooa.  IhavoaakadiiOBiantoaGceptanyoiia 
,aa  Ua  gm  (gvldo)  or  govanor.  I  know  God  to  ba  the 
mdf  G^da  and  GovanMr."  Such  a  doctrine  redncod  to 
pncikal  raaalta  woold  ba  the  direct  inspiration  of  every  -^ 
IbAvUmI,  and  Ae  whole  community*  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thai  was  in  aboct  the  idea  KashubChnnder  Sen 
had  of  an  apostolical  oc:gmnlxation.  As  far  as  possible 
ha  wocted  his  church  on  this  principle.  It  Is  fortunate 
ttat  what  was  known  as  bis  inspiration  was  gener- 
ally accepted  by  Us  immediate  followers  to  be  the  will 
af  God,  at  all  events  they  acquiesced  in  it.  But  Kethub 
^d  not  neoeeaarily  accept  irtiat  they  claimed  as  /Am- 
lastiiririnn,  nor  did  the  followers  recognize  each  other's 
taeplfarioa  So  long  as  Kethub  was  alive,  the  seeds 
•f  thasa  dUfaraocaa,  though  they  often  grew,  did  not 
thaataa  a  orisia.  As  aooa  as  he  was  removed,  they 
hrahe  oak  in  a  form  subversive  of  all  good  feeling,  and 
an  mataal  relationship.  How  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
Aal  was  esploaiva  and  dangerous  Keshnb  worked  for 
■laeMeB  years  to  a  mystery,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
aU  ttw  Indepeodaoce  and  wajrwardneas  in  }^  disciples 
OBly  eoMribated  to  hU' wonderful  success.  "I  see^" 
ai^a  ha,  "  that  even^thing  I  wanted  whether  in  regard 
to  myeeH  or  in  regard  to  the  country,  or  the  world  and 
ma  gb«B  mo.    What  it  took  other 
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men  to  wait  for  very  long,  so  that  their  body  Mid  mind 
were  spent  in  the  waiting,  we  have  obtained  by  our 
ordinary  e£forts,  and  ordinary  strength.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  there  are  great  delays  before  we  get  results^ 
sometimes  we  never  get  them.  We  reap  our  harvests 
in  the  future  world,  here  we  only  s6w  seeds.  But  I  see 
now  it  takes  five  years  to  accomplish  the  work  of  twenty- 
five  years,  it  takes  only  an  hour  to  do  what  used  to  be 
done  in  twenty-four.  The  tree  that  used  to  bear  its 
fiixits  in  many  years'  time,  is  now  firuitful  in  a  very  short 
interval.  In  the  name  of  God  our  work  pommencedt 
before  two  years  were  over,  the  results  were  great,  vasi 
numbers  of  men  came.  What  was  there  twenty-five 
years  ago,  what  is  there  to-day,  who  knew,  who  ever 
imagined  this  to  be  possible  I  Between  religion  and 
religion  what  conflicts  were  there  before ;  how  great  the 
inclinations  of  men  to  sin ;  how  feeble  was  the  religioa 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  how  great  the  want  of  love  to  Grod 
and  man ;  how  deep  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  amonsf 
the  weak  inhabitants  of  BengaL  After  the  continued 
labour  often  or  twenty  years  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation of  truth  became  quite  practicable.  In  that 
country  where  many  noble  achievements  are  turned  into 
dust,  behold  the  religion  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  trans- 
formed into  the  New  Dispensation.  There  has  not  beea 
a  year  without  progress.  There  has  not  been  a  month,  or 
a  week,  or  a  day  when  God  has  slumbered  in  our  midst. 
What  undertaking  was  there  in  relation  to  the  New 
Dispensation  which  has  not  been  crowned  with  success  i 
What  act  has  not  brought  forth  its  firuit  ?    Great  woriu 
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fa  &•  SMM  of  God,  haira  abo  beoome  socoestfiil.  Now 
I  CMi  look  up  to  tfM  Sun  of  truth,  thrust  my  srm 
iMo  tfM  firs  of  truth,  sod  docUrs  thst  what  I  wantod  to 
obtala  I  havo  obtsinod,  what  I  wantod  to  soa  I  havo 
**    Itmaybs  said  by  Kashub's  critics  that  this 

I was  a  personal  succets,  sod  lasted  only  during 

Ikis  lifatime      But  no  one  can  deny  that  amidst  very 
diflkalties   he  demonstrated  the  possiUUfy  of 
Men  of  his  greatness  come  to  the  worid  to 
Doint  out  Doeaifailitiea  which  it  takes  ffenerations  to  make 


A'strikfaig  badc-groond  to  these  brilliant  qualities  is 
by  the  singular  modesty  of  Keshub's  charac* 
No  less  than  four  chapters  out  of  the  fifteen  that 
pose  the  beautiful  autobiography  firom  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  elucidate  one  side  oi^  another  of  this 
characteristic  virtue  of  meekness.  Every  one  who  knew 
kim  even  casually  must  bear  testimony  that  he  was  the 
opposite  of  a  bold,  pushing,  self-confident  man.  His 
enfhusiasa^  his  activities,  the  power  of  his  iaith  and 
dsfotkwis,  the  sense  of  his  great  mission,  the  consdous- 
of  his  pre-eminent  position  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
him  isarlesa.  But  outside  the  limits  of  his  insptra* 
tion,  duown  bads  upoa  his  own  nature,  he  was  shy,  back- 
wrard»  i!i<ii!tn^x  timid,  full  of  the  sense  of  his  personal 
■■■liUhiasss  He  not  only  acknowledged  the  superior 
gifts  and  poeitioo  of  other  men,  but,  incredible  as  it 

hesitated  to  approach   them   even  as  an 
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equal;  Always  calm  and  s^f-possessed,  within  the 
depth  of  his  majestic  presence,  underneath  the  shadow 
of  his  colossal  reputation,  he  carefully  concealed  this 
maiden-like  modesty,  so  that  few,  but  the  closest 
observers,  could  detect  it.  But  at  home,  among  his 
intimate  companions,  he  never  tired  of  expressing  his 
dread  of  the  rich  and  learned,  of  the  officials  and  aristo* 
crats,  and  his  relief  when  delivered  from  their  company.. 
He  said  he  had  on  such  occasions  to  go  through  a  scene 
of  solemn  hypocrisy,  keeping  up  a  dignified  exteri<Mr 
spread  over  a  palpitating  heart.  He  speaks  about 
it  with  the  simplest  candour.  **  This  life  has  been  en- 
slaved to  fear  and  shame  for  a  long  time.  I  have  not 
willingly  or  with  pleasure  welcomed  such  fear  and 
shame  as  my  masters.  I  know  they  are  inimical  to  the 
character  of  good  and  pious  men.  But  whether  it  be 
for  want  of  religious  culture,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to 
natural  weakness,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  shame  and  fear  of  men.  God  has  driven  such  feel- 
ings out  of  the  ground  of  religion  in  my  case,  but  su£Eered 
them  to  remain  in  the  ground  of  the  world.  When  I 
find  a  company  of  very  learned  men,  I  do  not  feel  the 
confidence  to  enter  there.  My  mind  says  this  is  a  place 
to  honour  the  wise  and  erudite,  you  have  no  right  to 
enter  here.  And  a  similar  feeling  gets  possession  of 
me  when  I  am  in  the  company  of  the  wealthy  or  the 
distinguished.  My  difficulty  is  to  approach  men  of 
three  classes,  the  wealthy,  the  famous,  and  the  leamed.- 
It  is  only  because  duty  compels  that  I  venture  to  go 
at  all,  it  is  because  duty  compels  that  I  venture  to  make 
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•PmAm  bafcra  than.  In  bniga  lands,  or  »t  hona^ 
'  whm  I  wn  aliMMh  I  fcat  bdpleM  and  nnprotocted.  My' 
kMft  aqr*  aadi  a  nun  u  I,  ooirht  nevor  to  b«  alone."* 
A  wkola  duqiMr,  Ham  fcurtoenth,  In  the  Jeerao  Ved  is 
4a«««sd  to  what  Kaihnb  calls  tha  recognition  of  hb  caste. 
f  *0  ■jsonl,*' to  asks,  "what  is  thy  caste  f  Art  thou  the 
dUU  of  dw  ri^  or  Oo  poor,  coming  firom  the  line  of  tto 

;  ar  Ito  hamblo  i  After  much  investigation,  after 
•  year*  ot  doae  thought  I  conclude  that  my 

I,  lastaa,  aad  owtiTes,  that  my  blood  and  brain* 
r  an  tofaog  to  dM  order  of  the  poor,  ify  daily  habits 
bear  abundant  testimony  to  that  poverty.  After  being 
tried  in  saany  tribunals  (of  self-examination]  I  have 
ooae  to  recognise  mjrself  as  one  of  the  poor.  I  was 
luared  by  a  wealthy  Cstber  and  grandfather,  I  was 
aurrounded  by  ooanfcct  and  luxury  tk  every  kind,  but  as 
I  grew  up  in  year*  the  signs  of  natural  poverty  began 
to  show  themselves  la  my  character.  Very  simple  food 
yields  me  satitfacttoo,  I  love  simple  rice  and  herbs.  If 
I  tove  to  travel  by  railway,  I  like  to  go  into  the  third 
dam,  Whacavar  I  find  poverty  I  find  rest,  and  the 
fedl  aeeari^  of  lib.  I  tove  not  learnt  this  poverty  by  . 
■ay  eflor^  it  has  Caand  its  way  into  my  character  by 
■alval  lawa.  Whether  men  understand  it  or  not,  I  tove- 
—dilnnrl  it  aright  that  my  spirit  is  tto  spirit  of  tto 
pear,  aod  aj  body  1*  Aebody  of  tto  humble."  Itwas 
tiliiil  tffladt  far  man  to  understand  this.  Keshub's 
tnM  charactar  waa  eo  overlaid  with  tto  brilliance  and 
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and  honour  so  disguised  it;  -a  lofty  estimate  ct  his  I 
mission  and  place  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  a  oatural  and  I 
deliberate  reticence  so  overshadowed  it,  that  few  men 
could  recognixe  his  **  caste  of  poverty/'    Now  that  ha 
himself  has  made  the  avowal,  those  who  knew  him  best^ 
will  at  once  recognize  in  his  saying  some  of  their  pro* 
foundest  experiences  of  his  ways.    Undoubtedly  Keshub 
had  great  native  refinement,  he  had  a  due  regard  of  his 
position  as  the  leader  of  a  powerful  movement,  of  the 
position  also  of  his  family,  of  his  relations  with  the 
civilized  European  and  Hindu  community  around,  nor 
was  he  wanting  in  a  high  self-consciousness  of  which 
enough  has  been  said  elsewhere.    His  sense  of  poverty 
never  interfered  with  all  that,  but  it  secretly  moulded 
and  perfected  that  personal  character  which  presented 
to  his  followers  such  a  model  of  moral  and  spiritual 
fulness.     It  produced  that  beauty,  sweetness,  reaaon- 
ableness,    imitableness,    in    which    the   simplest  and 
humblest  of  mankind  beheld  their  own  kindred.     It 
presented  that  agreeable  contrast  of  virtues,  that  recon- 
ciliation of  opposite  attainments,  that  strong  light  and 
deep  shade  which  the  true  leaders  of  mankind  possess. 
Some  men  see  one  phase,  some  men  see  another  phase 
of  such  many-sided  characters,  and  there  is  much  blind 
controversy  among  the  successors  of  the  great  man. 
An  occasional  glimpse  of  the  completeness  of  his  charao* 
ter,  however,  cures  the  deficiency  of  vision,  and  glVes 
rest  to  the  heart. 

The  desire  of  harmony  became  a  positive  passion  \ 
with  Keshub  towards  his  latter  years.    This  was  the  ml* 
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I  liff  priadpl*  of  hit  nUgiooi  character,  this  waa  th«  rat- 
laCpftec^ofdMNawDisiMfuatioa.  It  was  the  Mcrat 
of  aD  Ua  aBdaaTovn,  all  hU  developmenti,  apparently 
•o  lacehweM.  He  ooaU  never  be  contented,  he  Judged 
h  a  peeltlye  da  to  poeeaei  only  one  aide,  and  pass  by 
ajttar  lidaa  of  hnman  perftction.  In  Ua  heart  he  m* 
•oncOad  all  reUgioos,  all  pr^diets,  all  scriptares,  aU  dia- 
rifUnii.  The  cned  of  the  New  Dispeosatioa  was  only 
tfM  o«Mr  emblem  of  Us  inner  attainment    He  aimed  - 

V  a^  and  stranM  fat  tiw  wholaaess  of  spirituality. 
"  I  am  contjnually  advaadng  towards  prelection,"  says 
hai.  "I  haTo  left  aectiooal  rriigion,  my  heart  has 
yearned  to  go  towards  perfisctioo.  I  cannot  confine 
mjpaetf  within  partial  progress.  For  the  good  of  our 
,  the  New  Dispensation,  which  God  has 
■  the  fulness  of  harmony.  For  a  long 
time  have  I  wished  to  do  away  with  firagmentary  piety. 
God  ia  tiw  perfection  of  all  attributes.  His  love  is 
*■*■'—  harmony.  His  psssioolessoess  and  his  joy  are 
•qnally  periect.  Not  so  my  own  character.  When  my 
•aosddsm  iaeraaaes,  my  Joy  becomes  comparatively 
laaa.  I  eee  God  more  in  one  thing  than  in  another, 
man  in  one  part  of  creation  than  in  another,  more  la 
Ae  aaial  dua  in  tihe  sinner.  You  want  to  eoJ<7'tiM 
lev*  of  God  wUdi  Chaitanya  preached,  but  cannot  be 
kappy  with  the  holiness  of  Christ  Jesus.  You  can  give 
place  ia  year  heart  to  Gauranga,  but  cannot  foel  the 
— e  hoaoar  far  Gautama,  or  periiaps  you  fael  disinclined 
t»  fba  *M  WBOgalrtoa  to  tte  AffM  RisUs  and  Mania 
«raBslntIadU.    Sack  sediaaal  ivUgloa  caa  no  laager 
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satisfy  me.  Detached  sentimehts  I  indulged  in  al 
former  times,  but  I  have  now  tied  up  a  great  nos^fay 
of  all  truths  in  my  soul*  I  have  repentance  one  day, 
and  good  work  on  another ;  to  day  asceticism,  to  morrow 
joy ;  to  day  the  enthusiasm  of  3routh,  to  morrow  the 
wisdom  of  age.  Jesus,  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets 
reign  in  my  heart  hand  in  hand.  He  who  has  always 
been  at  the  root  of  my  being,  has  strung  together  all 
the  jewels,  and  hung  around  my  neck  the  precious  neck- 
lace. At  one  moment  I  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  world, 
at  the  next  moment  the  beauty  of  heaven.  Heaven  and 
earth  have  become  one  to  me.  All  the  musical  instru- 
ments strike  together  one  celestial  harmony.  Now  we  ' 
want  perfection."* 

Thus  Keshub's  life  was  like  an  unfathomable  music. , 
Its  many-voiced  sweetness,  its  stupendous  reality,  its  ^ 
harmony  of  a  hundred  ideals,  its  ever-growing  height ! 
and  depth,  had  the  gift  of  infinity  in  them.    A  n^fative  « 
infinite  always  moved  his  scorn.    He  held,  worshipped, 
and  taught  the  Infinite  Positive.    The  soul  of  prophecy  ^ 
and  poetry  both  was  in  him.    He  could  not  only  behold, 
but  he  could  utter,  and  though  his  utterance  Was  in- 
adequate to  express  his  vision,  yet  it  went  forth  as  a 
song,  as  a  glory,  as  an  unnamable  influence,  deep  into 
every  soul,  deep  calling  unto  deep.    His  life  had  thai 
heavenly  magic  of  making  the  true  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  true.    Both  the  truth  and  the  beauty  lay  in 
his  goodness.    He  was  completely  good,  good  in  evwy 
ndation,  strong  in  his  goodness,  fearless  and  confideol 

•  Jmtbb  v«d,  OMip.  xn. 
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■ka  a  ddld,  im«r  vain  in  hU  mcoaw,  dsvw  dowacait 
fa  hb  faOsiw.  AH  ratigloat  faoad  in  Um  thair  oon- 
gaaial  almaota,  all  Bcripturaa  thoir  ei^ouader,  all 
jropfcali  dMir  dbdpla.  It  Memad  «•  If  ba  could  ipaak 
Mm  laBfaaga  of  a  hmidnd  ipharaa,  and  paitaka  of  tiw 
•acnmnti  of  a  hondrad  communions.  Every  dascrip- 
ticM  «f  da»otaa  fcoad  in  him  a  fisUow-davotae,  Hindus, 
Moilaw^  aad  Chriitiani  alike.  Every  sinner,  every 
I  aoul  band  in  Um  the  curing  consola-  ~ 
aof  tdndradaxperiaoOB.  Tha  Jojrful  found 
t  perennial  joyfulneaa,  tba  pure-minded 
1  with  a  brighter  flame  of  parity,  only  the 
t,  avil-di^wsed,  and  unbelieving  found  him  fearful 
Uka  a  swofld.  Womao  who  fiocked  into  his  company, 
fawid  hla  aioaedingly  womanly,  and  to  children,  of 
whoa  ha  was  vary  fond,  he  was  ever  child-like.  The 
karmcy  of  a  higher  worid  was  in  him.  His  complica- 
tad,  aanyskUd  perfoctioo  made  it  difficult  to  compre- 
kead  Um.  He  was  sound  and  wbcda  to  the  very  core; 
aad  be  "made  the  earth  wht^esome"  to  thoae  who 
vara  around  him.  We  have  tried  to  describe  what  the 
lead  and  dM  people  ware  whan  Keshub  entered  into 
pahlie  Ufo,  let  na  rsOact  on  the  state  of  society  now  that 
k«  kaa  gott*  away  from  us.  Higher  aspirations  of 
T"— "*y  have  bean  kindled  throughout  the  country. 
[ht  fin  in  India,  every  community 
a  with  lUo.  Tha-oourse  of  an  imperfect  foreign 
'  cMttndea,  bowoaed  at  second-band  firon  sources  on- 
wasAy  ID  npceeaat  1^  baa  been  'arreetad.  There  b  a 
'  fnaeaaead  n  actjoa  agalaai  Western  vicea.  EducatioB 
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has  deepened  in  its  tone»  widened  in  its  scope,  and  there 
is  a  perceptible  e£fort  to  connect  religion  and  ethics  with 
it.   A  strong  sense  of  national  individuality  is  being  rear-  / 
ed  up  on  a  basis  of  national  religion*    A  deep  and  strong  • 
enthusiasm  has  been  infused  into  the  moral  nature  of 
the  rising  generation,    A  large  majority  of  them  have 
embraced  the  simple  principles  of  a  universal  Th«sm,  ^ 
which  is  capable  of  innumerable  developments  on  all 
sides.    Social  reforms  of  every  kind  have  profoundly  / 
changed  Hindu  society,  elevated  the  condition  of  women,/ 
loosened,  and  nearly  broken  up  the  distinctions  of  caste^ 
immense  classes  of  men  have  been  delivered  firom  super- 
stition, and  priestly  despotism.    Every  good  seed  now 
bears  its  tree  in  the  country.     A  great  many  reformert 
have  risen  of  whom  KeshubChunderSen  was  the  pioneer. 
The  youth  of  the  land  teem  with  fiery  enthusiasm  of  whidi 
he  kindled  the  first  flame.    An  impatience  of  social  im- 
purity  and  wrong  characterizes  the  generation,  he  gam 
the  first  impetus  to  such  feelings.    The  nation  abounds  in 
orators,  of  whom  he  was  the  father  and  the  modeL    All 
denominations  are  full  of  missionary  activity  which  be 
originated.    He  influenced  the  land  and  nation  in  more 
ways  than  can  be  counted.    But  of  course  nowhere  are 
the  effects  of  his  life  and  labours  more  definitely  per-  ^^ 
ceptible  than  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    When  he  entered 
it  he  found  in  it  a  few  elementary  particles  of  uncertain 
Deism;  he  left  it  a  most  highly  organized  religion, v 
with  far-reaching  doctrines,  with  a  catholic  culture  that 
embraces  the  discoveries  and  developments  of  every 
faith  and  communion.    He  found  it  a  barren  rock  which 
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f  yfaM«d  to  may  otw  the  living  wftMr  of  spiritual 
Bl<  aad  «paa  wfaldi  bo  practical  nfbmu  tii  way  kind 
eoald  graw.  H*  kft  it  a  gnat  firoitfol  field,  producing 
I  without  number,  the  golden  hanratta  odT 
1  devotions,  and  mature  reli- 
He  found  it  as  abode  oSArf  rational- 
imm,  aeartjr  devoid  of  all  personal  religion.  He  left 
it  fon  of  eveiy  farm  of  fiUth  aad  spiritualitf,  fiUl  of 
diiuled  aea  aad  women  ready  to  die  for  their  foith.  ' 
'Whaa  ha  aatond  the  Brahmo  Soma},  aU  that  it  poasess- 
•d  is  A*  shape  of  scriptures  was  a  fragment  of  Vedantie 
fachlag.  He  left  to  it  the  legacy  of  the  scriptures  of 
•UnsrtonSi  He  found  in  it  the  absence  of  any  penonai 
esMtre  sn  abssnce  (rf  prophets  and  holy  examples  that  - 
hoU  manMnd  together.  He  left  it  a  populous  pan- 
tteeo  In  wUdi  the  h^y  and  good  of  all  religions  are 
taagiegsled  the  great  saints  and  sages  of  ancient  India. 
A*  prephets  aad  seers  of  India  and  Arabia,  the  best 
aad  holiest  ai  all  lands  culminating  in  the  blessed  ever- 
',  Soa  of  God.  He  found  the  Brahmo  Soouj  in 
I  array  to  Christianity,  and  the  missionaries  of 
Ho  left  it  full  of  invaluable  qrmpathy 
cattfalfy  lewdsrsd  by  loading  Christiaa  thinkers  and 
■lBistM%  by  oooM  of  the  greatest  men  of  Christian 
laada.  The  faoM  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  now  rings  nearly 
all  Ihioagh  Asia,  Europe^  and  America.  He  found  the 
Brahmo  Sonaj  a  frail  human  organisation ;  he  left  it  a 
,  fiHt  DMao  Diepeaaatioo,  iriwse  fiiturs  involves  the 
■d. 
iatradactlea  Uko  th!T  unfold 
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Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  genius  ?  That  genius  was  oom-^ 
plicate,  profound,  restless,  God-inspired.  It  reflected 
every  light,  every  want,  every  aspiration  of  the  age. 
It  aimed  at  removing  all  darkness,  doubt,  sorrow.  He 
laboured  really,  radically  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth.  He  lived  in  that  kingdom  in  his  heart,  he 
wanted  to  make  it  a  fact  in  the  world.  He  tried  to  live 
like  an  ideal  Hindu  devotee,  like  a  mystical  Christian 
saint,  and  also  like  a  practical  European  reformer.  He 
laboured  to  be  true  to  every  relation  of  his  many-sided 
life,  .as  a  householder,  a  minister,  a  message-bearer  of 
heaven,  a  subject,  citizen,  man  of  the  times,  as  the  son 
and  servant  of  Grod,  establishing  new  ideals  of  spiritual 
culture  and  attainment.  He  was  an  originator  and. 
author  of  things,  turning  ideas  into  fiicts,  making  the 
abstract  concrete.  He  was  a  seer  of  unseen  truths  andy 
harmonies  in  strange  phases  of  lifo  and  S]r8tems»  his 
heart  as  broad  as  human  goodness.  He  was  the  prophet 
of  better  times,  of  a  higher  faith,  of  a  purer  morality,  of  a 
superior  humanity.  He  was  an  unwearied  doer  of  the 
right  and  the  true,  a  ceaseless  sower  of  the  good  seed, 
an  uncomplaining  labourer  whose  reward  came  not  to 
him  on  this  earth.  He  fell  in  an  uncongenial  soil, 
worked  amid  very  depressing  environments,  worked 
with  inferior  instruments.  Who  is  there  left  behind 
him  that  can  do  his  work  i  The  squabbles'aad  quarrels 
of  his  successors  are  without  dignity,  or  |m>miseof 
peace.  Keshub  knew  very  well  what  was  happening' 
in  his  little  Church,  and  forecast  a  good  deal  of  the 
future.    But  his  soul  was  foil  of  calmness  and  iwuet 


KBMna  awnmm  snfs  tucks. 

Tha  low*  of  God  was  with  him  a  ntt,  full  of  the 
r  of  ttrwgth.  "mth  him  frith  was  tha  pro* ' 
«itdoai»  aad  a  cortaint;f  la  Oforj-day  liA. 
B,  Ao  prMioei  of  God  waa  a  raady  guidanoa 
1  far  aU  Iho  intrlcadaa  of  a  noiqua  Ufa  of 
Mnaf*  trialif  aad  iofioad  far  aa  nntlmaly  death  of 
Miatilji  pramdad  aidaring.  Ha  livad  and  diad  aa 
'  iBMaaih  bonila^  rartlaaa  light,  wUdi  auddanly  want 
4mm  !■  to  faltoaaa  aad  wndimmad  loatra.  And*  aow 
AattofagoMh  im  oar  darknaaa  wa  faal  wa  kaaw  him 
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jb  CARCELY  had  the  ashes  of  Keshub's  fiineral  pyre 
•  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  become  cold  when  con- 
dolences poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Queen-Empress  of  India,  caused  a 
telegram  to  be  sent  from  London  through  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  the  Governor  Greneral  of  India,  desiring  that  an 
expression  of  Her  Majesty's  reg^t  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  should  be  conveyed  to  his 
family,  -and  her  condolence  with  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained. Lord  Ripon  on  his  own  account  wrote  a  similar 
letter,  saying  that  the  loss  of  so  remarkable  a  man  would 
be  felt  throughout  India.  In  fact  the  loss  was  not  only 
felt,  but  realized  as  a  national  calamity.  From  every  pre- 
sidency, and  province,  almost  from  every  city,  and  com- 
munity, the  most  sympathetic  telegrams  and  ^istles 
came  by  the  score,  expressing  the  warmest  sense  of  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow.  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  a  high  Govern- 
ment officer,  in  his  popular  book  on  **  New  India,"  cites 
the  instance  of  this  universal  grief  to  prove  that  the 
Indian  people  were  fast  growing  into  a  strong  national 
life.  Not  a  few  of  the  daily  newspapers  came  out  in 
black  borders,  the  vernacular  journals  were  specially 
pathetic  in  their  lamentations.  Public  meetings  of  vari- 
ous kinds  were  held  throughout  the  country,  and  every 
section  of  the  great  Indian  people,  both  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan,  was  equally  unreserved  in  the  expressioa. 
6 


4$  nsTwoinEs  nt  miumuau.' 

«r  to  KsHmony  to  hU  wortKuid  grraatiMit.    Raligiovs 
bodki,  and  wBinont    m«o  in   other   coantilet,  ivrota'  ' 
is  a  simiUr  itnia.    It  will  b«  intemtiiig  to  pnaerva 
MMBM  of  tboM  tMtimonies. 

At  m  grsat  monorial  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
CetartW  on  the  30th  Jeauuy,  1M4.  »  very  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Hindu,  Uabomedan,  and 
Ewropeen  iiiwnblBd  to  do  honour  to  hia  memory.  The 
la>e  Hoo'ble  J.  Gibbe,  who  officiated  as  Goremor-Geoeral 
fer  tta  timak  and  was  appcdnted  President  of  the  Memo- 
rial Ceamittee*  q»ke  as  fallows : — 

- 1  faM  hr  Mqr  J«n  bMB  iMplj  Mawiad  !■  All  r«l  MMMMt  o«w 
«feM  Ik  ^mm*  KwhA  Ch»i»  S«  M  >Ur  Md  •telr  pmidmL  I 
hid  kMid  if  k  b^M*  I  «MH  to  lUi  cootiT.  ud  wJm  q<A«  •  cUd,  nMw 
fcww^K^rtRiMMBhM  Hay.  ■hBwiifekaJrfTtUhir'^wMW  lor 
ife*  pMt  W  ymn  I  ha««  pMMMlly  wMchri  ki  prapvw  vilk  froU  iala«M. 
Thi  MflM  *ma»m  tht  miUh  -  t"*M  "^  ivfitCMMlM  •!■  c^Mn  of 
ite  M^M^Ky,  ud  h  k  M  Rpraallac  ««  of  IhoM  cb»n  tWi  1  fa«l  K 
■  AerMtapwMtfudbwiHttecMjtolkikMiwUdiladlihai  Mtitoid 
bf  te  eMdi  rf  t^  pmt  iJIctoM  Iwkr.  TWt  ^  rawml  ta  a  mUomI 
hi%  *■  pHMMN  W  M  hr«l  a  MBlMr  of  patkMB  bn  tkk  ■fttnoM  unply 
•MMte.  at«MaHM«toteiA*  f<al  ««Km  of  k^  coutiyaM  RMMl 
di^lr  M  taWI.  Mri  k^  aMtUr  far  1^  Milan  wai  M  IMlad  bf  tbf 
ihi^M  if  Mi  ««li  hi  taMwi  ^  adnatap^  bM  Isak  a  far  Ufbit 
W^^MrivbAi  hi  «Uid  to  Mt  bfa  laMpiin  food  diteM  awl  lofil 
I  -J  -.  hihipidMdpfdtbaIwh»tbha«^HrTlifaba,paM.Ja— y. 
«^  iri^  ibtihl  pwfai  iad  far  «>•  Mdviic  bMiiti  fa  tte  wVtk  fa  to 
•^  kttfahafe«M,farafabihbamdM^aMd^.fartUih*qNMyi~ 
■^f^hrttfahi^w^hfalifefarhfafaBM  MwtfTMM.  IibMtfar 
M  W  «qrinfaiiWMaHHlMlhilMittirbfafailh,Mtbvwbo*bMad 
>  fawMfaMlM  hi  fatMd  kid  by 


'I  I'J- 


■V  AM  efeal  hi  to*  |n4  hilta  ii 


■  •lhwiili^|Mi,hi  idgpud.    Ti  lb* 
M««7   Wy  b»i  MMidMMgi  Hi 

••■  bWM  to  *i  dwdhn  fa  te  Wmi, 


y  -.^ 


t , 
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when  dressed  in  an  occidenttl  girb  are  diflicnlt  fvDy  to  reoogniae,  and  w« 
must  not,  therefore,  critidae  them  as  we  would  the  thoughts  and  wofds  of  1 
Western  teacher.  It  is  enough  for  us,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him,  who  listened  to  his  public  utterances,  read  his  writings,  and  heard  hii 
conversation,  to  feel  that  he  was  a  great,  a  good,  and  an  earnest  man,  whose 
name  will  be  reverenced  for  years  to  come,  whose  bboori  wiU  doubtleasb 
bear  fruit  in  an  increasing  ratio  year  by  jrear. 

<<  <  But  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed** 
And  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance 

**  *  1  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds, 
Blowing  a  notice  of  tongues  and  needs, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 
I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven. 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  which  mixes  man  with  Heaven. ' 


tt 


Sir  William  Hunter,  the  distinguished  scholar,  and 
historian,  who  presided  over  this  meeting  made  a  most 
feeling  speech.    He  said 

t\~~  "  Maharajas,  and  gentlemen, — ^We  are  met  together  to-day  to  do  honouf 

^  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man.    Some  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 

'  ing  him  in  more  tender  and  sacred  relations,  as  a  religious  leader,  or  as  a 

beloved  friend,  and  the  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  caused  by  his  death  has  in 
many  ways  found  fitting  expression.  But  it  is  neither  as  his  private  friends, 
nor  as  his  spiritual  fellows  that  we  are  assembled  now  at  this  great  public 
meeting.  The  list  of  gentlemen  who  desired  the  Sheriff  to  convene  the 
meeting,  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  has  been  read  by  many 
of  you.  It  consists,  as  you  know,  of  representative  men  of  all  races  and 
creeds ;  of  Englishmen  high  in  the  Councils,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Empire,  or  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Courts, 
of  Hindus  of  every  caste,  from  orthodox  Brahmans  and  landholders  of  ancient 
noble  families,  to  men  of  the  new  lights,  and  of  the  most  advanced  views ; 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Mahomedan  community,  of  Christian  ministers,  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  ;  of  merchants,  editors,  men  of  science,  and  men 
of  the  pen.  As  I  read  that  list,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  what  constraining 
influence  was  there  in  my  dead  friend  which  sufficed  to  bring  together  for 


TMTUIOmil  nf  MMMOUAM. 

ripM.    TlNalNMMbnidtiqtagarkbvMii— 
■lli«irM4Migiriika  ft«*t  ai^  tatk  h  iMi  ill  W  oMpnfcMd 


lM«i  k)r  *■  fMte  ^M  Mrijr  «Mi^  t^  nm  hM 


mM  pAlk  hbom,  Ik  ckvM  to 


fciO«BH|ilimiNrlii|iliHlw» I wMch 

tovMakMtKaAAOi^vSMkllHalMlarkto  Mmt  ctekbs.  Ka 
«M  fciM  to  ■  fiiWii  wtB  t^»»i  fan^  p«H  wtfcfc  N  WM  dnttoHllapky 
tolto.  Mi PM «>»>■«— «h«  Mm4  Md  Mad)MM  W  Hones  HifBU 
WfcMi  Mi  tto  feHilr  tirttoil  wmUk  lad  ■  Mck  piitrtii  wMtgita 
^■iBMMMikr«ilharMb*b«<«f  cyM«.  laktoiarlrboM  ■!!(» 
«HbMtotk«U^tolhtM*)ifa  irfBMvl  ML  rnm  Ito  cD—w> 
a^^««Miif  «tom«tte4nir  ^  W*  >iik  «wttn  IntdoM  af  tkM(U 
h»  wmtmtkmtjm^^mmtta^tl^ett^irwm.    Oikan  wiB  laD  af 

^Mteto^Ul  Md  af  Aa  «kM7  0WMK«adita««tUiMllr««b  Hr 
Air  to  af«to|  a  aaaltoft  wyMMBitoc  to  a  vadal  4acraa  Un  EaM  aad  tto 


^«U  MMME,  lb  toriM  af  IvapaM  tdMM  «Uh  Ia«M  tboacht.    U  kto 
rftoto  M  mA  te  toiJirti  aad  iha  BaMri»M  aT  kto  uiwiij»w.  ka 


^  MtaB  h««^  artfcto  TW  paaiacttM  «f  (ta  rii^nl  ptoy,  ikt  Bi- 
^■M  itodk  NM^  Miw  tha  itoia  ■iiniiiil|i  if  Hi  y««^  Kwkab 
^MJa^  wirtaa*  ■»  Mt  aajy  to  Ika  ktoii  <f  iha  IsAm  Omam.  bw  to 

^  pi«Mar|HMk«ptotoaMikt^aMMlqaMlto«orwi 


gUfckai^liyilaiTM 
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^  lofty  morality  npoo  hit  countiyineii.    Hm  acwipapcii  wUck  kt 

or  with  whkh  be  identified  himielf;  his  miwionafy  toon;  kit 

pea ;  bis  eloquence  in  tbe  pulpit  snd  on  tbe  platfiorm ;  bk 

Ififfciwg  all  wbo  came  to  bim  to  leara;  these  were  tbe  vcapona  with  vlich 

be  daily  fought  his  good  fight    Death  fouid  him  in  tbe  midst  of  bbi 

bnt  tbe  concourse  at  this  meeting,  and  the  messages  rsceifed  horn 

taat  lands,  prove  that  India  and  England  are  alike  lesoliFed  that  Us 

iball  not  be  forgotten.    Before  asking  His  EiceUeacy,  tbe  Hda.  ICr.  QSUbt^ 

to  propose  the  first  resolution,  permit  me  to  coodnde  with  n  lev  words  in 

which  Kesbttb  Chunder  Sen,  many  years  ago»  eipressed  Ma  rmyepltoa  of  a 

great  man.    *  The  peculiar  destiny  of  every  great  man,'  be  nid  *  k  to  livt 

and  die  for  one  idea.    This  idea  is  nothing  more  than  n  definite  pkn  of  dM  . 

particular  reform  needed  at  tbe  time.    Around  bim  be  finds  society  '^g'w^Mi 

impoverished,  and  ruined :  within  him  lies  an  ideal  of  what  society  am^  In 

be— an  ideal  which  constantly  seeks  to  realise  and  to  devdopt  itadC    His 

life  is  thus  a  life  of  continued  struggle,  whkh  ceases  only  with  bk  Hie.**    My 

friends,  the  one  idea  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sea  was  tbe  advaaceaMat  of  M 

countrymen  to  loftier  standards  of  BKwality,  of  rdigka,  sad  of  fiaedoa  of 

thought.    For  that  klea  be  lived,  and  with  that  idea  be  died.** 

Mr.  Justice  Cunningham,  b  not  only  a  distinguished 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  but  also  an  author 
of  considerable  renown.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  grtat 
John  Lawrence,  who  was  such  a  staunch  firiend  of 
Keshub  both  in  India  and  England.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's oration  is  more  philosophical  than  the  others, 
but  we  give  it  as  representing  a  fresh  and  important 
point  of  view. 

••  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  shortly  the  grounds  on  wkick  I  tkiak  that  apt 
only  hk  followers,  but  tbe  general  publk  may  weD  and  fitly  tiptmUm^  y^ 
career  by  some  of  thos^  estcmal  tokens  of  reipect  with  which  fimtaiUI 
sockty  keeps  alive  tbe  recollection  of  departed  worth.  Those  caases  aia  la 
be  found  in  hk  rektion  to  the  country  and  age  k  wUcb  bt  Kvtd,  aad  Us 
ability  to  meet  its  special  wants.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a  dull  aad  airiataU. 
gent  obeervcr  who  kik  to  recognise,  k  udiat  k  now  going  on  la  ladia,  oaa  af 
tbe  most  fanportant  and  kteresting  ktellectual  mFolutioas  tbe  world  kas  ««« 
Two  bfaacbcs  of  tbe  great  Aryaa  kaiily  kova  bmI  oa  Ckt  pWw  of 
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wot  m  §K  torn  tMr  commoB  aidle    the  one  well  fmnifhcd 
•rWcitCfmcMlifatioimktkttdiKovayof  idaice,  the  last 
of  Mt,  Ikt  ktt  eoMfoeft  of  phflotoplik  inductloB  of  critical 
;  At  oUwr  haid-boiid  in  a  ymU  atnictiue  of  tiaditioii,  ctutom,  and 
Hm  Inikm  of  Western  knowledge  and  criticism  with 
am  old-woHd  wpitem  natnaDjr  prodnced  something  like  a  cataclysm  of  belief, 
njiical  scten  assails  many  parts  of  the  old  creeds  as  grotesque  or  impos- 
the  stndcnC  of  histoiy  Impugns  them  from  a  second  stand-point,  the 
of  monk  from  a  third,  the  ntiUtarian  from  a  fourth.    There  Is  a 
attitade  of  aegathm.    The  Queen's  Proclamation  enjoined  that  no 
should  be  moiettcd  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  his  religious  fiuth ;  and 
hovu  the  injunctjont  been  obscited ;  but  there  has  been  a  process  at 
opposed  to  wUdi  the  mandates  of  Sovereigns  are  as  powerless  as  the 
ofKiagCamite  to  the  advancing  tide.    The  stream  of  modem 
mges  and  surges  about  the  old  religious  systems  and  undermines 
Tbbonow  Hr.  ICathew  Arnold's  sfanik,  the  tide  of  belief,  iriikh  once 
Strang,  on  the  high  shores  of  the  world.  Is  now  a  remote  and 
•f  wUdi  wt  scarcely  hear  more  than  a  distant  murmur.    We 
as  haa  been  finely  said,  like  men  who  *  stand  on  some  diacy  mountain 
hd^  In  the  mkbt  of  whirling  snow  and  blinding  mist,  through  which  we 
mow  and  then  get  glimpses  of  paths,  which  may  be  deceptive.    If  we  stand 
ndB  wu  shall  be  frosen  to  death.    If  we  take  the  wrong  road  we  shall  be 
lo  pieces.    We  do  not  certainly  know  If  there  be  any  right  one. 
amst  we  do  ?*    In  such  a  state  of  opinion  two  courses  are  easy  and 
It  Is  easy  to  accept  with  alacrity  the  negative  results  of  critkism, 
aa  unquestionable  gain  each  new  conquest  of  science  over  estab- 
to  discard  with  contempt  the  old  laiths,  and  with  the  old  laiihs 
that  bdongs  to  the  highest  parts  of  man's  emotional  nature.    It  is  com* 
I  and  eaay»  ^W^  to  entrench  oneself  behind  this  or  that  dogmatic  system, 
to  iy  for  refuge  to  the  kindly  sheltering  wing  of  religions  which  dispo|e_ 
of  doubt  by  condrmning  the  doubter,  and  solve  the  problems  of  eiistence  by 
dcBOuadng  every  attempt  at  solution  as  Impiety.    It  is  easy,  in  fact,  to  be  ma- 
terialist, aad  it  la  easy  to  be  supciBtitious.     But  neither  materialism  nor  super* 
■or  any  affiance  ofthe  two,  will  hatisfy  the  aspiration^of  our  age.  If  the 
of  man's  understanding  In  the  paths  of  knowledge  is  inexorable,  equally 
it  haa  been  said  by  one  of  the  leaders  gf  English  thought,  'are  the 
of  his  imntifmsl  nature,  whidi  the  undrratanding  can  never  mtis^ ;  nnd, 
thohMHHi  mladt  with  the  yearning  of  a  pOgiim  for  his  distant 
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home,  turns  to  the  mysteiy  from  vUdi  it  hat  emerged,  and  ledato  to 
it  as  to  ghre  onity  to  thought  and  frdth.'    Such  a  leeoiidliatkMi  If  tt  he  pes> 
Bible,  is  the   highest  of  hnman   achievements,    and  emy  attempt  at  It 
desenres  to  be  regarded  with  interest  and  esteem*    Common  aataret 
conceive,  feeble  natures  cannot  attempt  It    The  Native  of  India  vho^ 
the  sorroonding  rains,  has  the  moral  force  to  conceive  a  tyitem  of  pme 
^refined  Deism,  which  mtisfies  emotion  without  insulting  icaaoo,  who 
commend  his  views  to  other  men,  and  mark  out  the  path  in  which  dMj 
tread  and  organise  a  system  for  the  guidance  of  their  Uvea,  la  oae  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  ^b  age.    We  live  hi  a  tempestuous  epodi ;  whither  its  wii 
waves  are  rushing,  to  udiat  distant  shores,  to  what  unknown 
what  shoals  or  rocks  they  may  bear  us,  It  is  forbidden  to 
to  guess.    It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  dangers,  the  audetiea  of  the 
Meanwhile  the  man  who  can  realise  for  himself  and  hdp  others  to  fcali»  tht 
conception  of  a  rational,  pure  and  elevating  theology  is,  as  it  aecma  to  mi^ 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  species,  well  entitled  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance,  not  only  by  those  whom  he  immediatdy  Influenoed,  ur 
accept  his  doctrines  in  their  entirety,  but  by  the  generation  to 
and  gravest  wants  he  endeavoured  to  minister.    The  man  who^ 
by  superstition,  untrammelled  by  custom  or  dogma,   unbewildesod  by  dM  / 
blase  of  modern  discovery,  unterrified  by  doubt  can  minister  to  nmn^  1 


spiritual  wants  is  his  greatest  friend.    It  is  because  Babu  Kcahub 

Sen  was  such  a  minister  and  friend,  that  I  think  those  among  whons  kt  Ivsd 

ought  to  do  something  to  keep  his  memory  alive  to  other  tiasea.**' 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  numbers  of  others  fiom 
our  Hindus  Mahomedan,  and  Christian  fellow-citizens,  but 
none  spoke  so  forcibly  and  elaborately  as  the  three  we 
have  quoted.  Maharajah  Sir  Jotendro  Mohun  Tagoce^ 
who  is  the  present  head  of  the  orthodox  and  educated 
Hindu  community,  shortly  expressed  himself  to  the 
family  thus :  "  A  most  remarkable  man  has  passed  away 
from  amongst  us,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  shall 
not  find  the  like  of  him  soon.  If  sorrow  shared  is  sorrow 
soothed,  you  have  the  consolation  that  the  whole  oommii* 
nity  shares  in  your  grief,  for  all  India  mourns  the  loss  of 


% 


«inp« 


nniMoms  or  uemoriah. 

I  warn  gwl  in  hU  goodneu,  koA  gn»t  In  Ui 
Tto  JViUb  fia/riei,  edited  by  Kriito  Du  P»l, 
i  Ml  tooo,  kUs  1  to  follow  Kesbab  into 
bi^an  AD  eologisdc  article  with 
■HdH^*  A  Prioo*  aad  a  graat  man  hai  faUttn." 
lirfhlMr  F.  Max  UOUar'a  profound  knowledge  of 
irfUnf  iMUaa,  and  hia  penooal  interest  in  the  people 
lia  ipMtiy,  and  their  proepecte,  are  nifflcient  guar- 
•  «f  Ike  aoCQWcy  of  his  estimate  of  the  character 
■ihib  ClMHider  Sea.  He  knew  Keshnb  Intimately 
kleaf  Mrlae  of  jreen^end  what  be  writes,  be  writee 
fte  cacefidMH  of  a  echolar  and  an  aadituariaa. 
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hit  fellow  cottntiymeii,  ud  a  pra  rminfiit  place  aaMVf  tha  baal  of  aH»i 
idnd.    •    •    • 

••  Of  late  Keshab  Chimder  Se&'a  defotkm  to  Chriat  aacawd 
many  of  hu  (Heads  in  India  and  Eorope.    If  lie  had  lived  In  tke  Sat 
he  woold  have  been  the  most  loving  diaciple  of  the  Fonndcr  o(  ov  raVgioa  & 
living  in  the  nineteenth,  though  he  was  mora  traly  a  Chritrian  tham  hmdiwia  |  ^ 
or  thousands  who  call  themselves  Christians^  yet  he  would  not  join  ov  nak%  I 
but  set  himself  the  higher  and  harder  task  i^ich  he  caHad  the  Carit  of  'CW»ii 
tianising  Christianity."    •    •    •  -  ' 

**  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  religion  in  India,  idialavcr  its  naaM  maj  ba^  tiha 
name  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  will  be  gratefully  rtmembeiad  aa  oae  who  livvd 
and  died  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  welftra  of  maalrind,  ami  for  tha  trat^ 
ao  lar  as  he  could  see  it" 

The  English  newspapers  in  India  are  generally  on-  -' 
favourable  to  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  on  Keshub's  death  they  sank  their 
differences,  and  emulated  the  appreciative  enthusiasm  of 
their  Hindu  contemporaries.  The  Englishman^  the 
chief  organ  of  the  English  community  in  Calcutft 
spoke  as  follows : — 

*'  Our  practical  English  standard  is  the  tevercst  test  of  aU,  for  it  la  mif  tka 
practical  that  will  survive ;  yet  test  him  aa  we  may,  Keshab  Chunder  Sta 
was  no  common  Hindu,  and  it  must  be  adndtted  that  his  mooam^  aa  that 
largely  of  a  self-made  and  self-cultured  man,  was  reared  upon  a  fonadatlott 
of  independent  individuality  and  purpoae.  Whatever  point  of  view  bmj  b« 
taken,  there  was  much  good  in  him  that  must  be  univcraally  adaritftad  aad 
fecognised.  His  amiable  character,  his  grMeful  nunners,  hia  lafiaad 
were  appreciated  by  aQ,  and  made  him  a  fine  model  of  the  aMdaa 
gentleman,  and  an  ennobling  presence  in  contemporary  Hindu  Ufo. 

••  His  activity  was  almost  entirely  connected  with  Calcutta,  hia  Urtk-placa  u 


and  his  permanent  home,  where  he  lived  to  become  the  aMal  nNnaatic  aad  la*  1 1 


teresting  figure  in  native  society.    It  Is  unnecessary  to  recapitnlata  Iha 
known  facts  of  his  life,  which  have  become,  by  the  force  of 
a  kind  of  public  property.    No  Hindu  ever  nuuie  hb  aaoM  so  widcfy 
beyond  hia  own  country,  or  drew  the  attentbn  o(  the  pub%  ao  doas^  ks  Ua 

7 


nmwnnu  dt  kemorum. 

bV*i*>'Mk*'UiaM«-    TM  kk  Ufa  m  rf  Iki  ductal  nd 
M,  hr  *t«lMM«i<rtfa  lMaair«««kMlr  i^M'W  "<•**«•    K<*  ' 


ifcM^qiiiiii,  ii«««ihnitr.«vMUrh  Id  MMd  dtapkrito- 

Tte  Imdiam  Dmify  Ntmx  U  Mcond  only  in  imporUnc« 
•o  tb*  Eng/uimam,  and  the  eitim«te  it  grive*  >*  v^u&blfl^ 
kaowM  van  datailad,  umI  abom  grwUer  penoQAl  koow- 
ladf*  «r  th«  man. 

Tl   III  II   ilTiir    -  ■•ta  K^tab  ChMdo  Sm  hMl  >iwNl  6i»  Ui 


■  dMMtHfadci-    KMhiA  Ch»i»  Sm'i  work  b  bm  HUr  W 
_L_iLlLI.        I  bM  who  an  ^1  hMk  (»ck  >A»  a' 

■  tM  to  *•  CHM  tf  imt  MOvtMBti  ia  thoafkt  ud  RHcId^ 
.  Jiiifci  ^rtJIy  A*  iBdtaB  OriXliilry  if  thu  ^  k  ■ 


■^■Mad  br  lb**  Chviw  8m.    Wa  hm«  aMly  M-d^  to  ajvm  «W 
■a^ira^«b*wapMtHM,b«MH,ia  ^Ito  «f  Muqr  p»wMMktaa 
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wifl  stmd  Man  orator  ia  the  froat  lank  with  mea  l&e  Gfadtloiif,  Bri^b^  aad 
Gambetta,  ocept  that  his  fnlhiCTicr  aad  hit  ormtoty  were  dcfotod  lo  rattgioa 
and  the  adtve  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  to  politics  and  ftntncinft,  Fov 
Engliihmm  of  any  age  had  a  more  thorough  co—and  of  the  wMar  wwcan 
of  the  Englith  tongne.  He  could  sonnd  the  depths  of  nwCapkyrici^aad 
whilst  commanding  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  power  of  his  ftncj,  and 
the  Tigoor  and  richness  of  his  imagination  he  conid  also  nt  wHl  nnlorh  tkn 
closest  gates  of  feeling.  Snch  a  man  was  too  large  to  fiD  n  snbordinnin 
and  yet  his  qoalities  were  scarcely  those  of  a  mighty  fsthionrr.  He  conId 
organise  becanse  natnrs  fi>rmed  him  to  roose  and  eadlSt  and  it  wns  Us 
special  mission  to  create  a  strong  and  Imng  desire  for  higher  tidngs  fan  thn 
minds  of  his  oonntrymen,  and  to  focns  their  thonghts  npon  religions 
He  drew  to  himself  a  powerful  body  of  teadiers.  men  of  great  mcnti 
and  singnbr  eloquence,  and  to  these  he  has  bequeathed  tim  task  of  fathering 
in  the  crop  he  himself  towed  so  abundantly.  He  created  tim  ^n«A  of  wkick 
he  was  the  head,  but  it  is  for  those  who  sat  at  his  feet  to  gift  that 
form  and  tjUtm  which  shall  make  it  a  pfrmanmt  Institation  In  this 


The  Indian  Empire  was  a  thoughtful  exponent  at  tlia 
time  of  the  opinions  of  the  highly  educated,  angUcisad 
Hindu  community.  Those  who  remember  how  hjrper- 
critical  this  community  is  in  praising  the  merits  of  any 
contemporary  character,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  tbe 
following  estimate : 

"We  for  ounelTes  have  careluDy  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  itmarimbln 
man  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  we  must  do  him  the  Justlee  of  saylaf  thnt 
Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  the  irery  best  product  of  En^isk  •^^^•hm  \ 


and  Christian  driliation  in  India.    The  influmrt  whU  tke  En^isk 
kas  been  for  a  century  eaerdsing  over  the  people  of  Twtia    a  people 
boast  of  glorious  traditions  and  of  an  ancient  driliation  of  a  irery  hl^ 
-  htt  been  Tariously  described ;  and  the  greatest  thinkers  of  England 
already  been  disposed  to  think  tkat  the  most  difficult  problem  wkick 
will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  oonsidsr  and  settle  is  that  cnnnectnd  wHk 
Indian  dependency.    *    * 

•«  Tka  leairetting  and  dWUsing  taflnenoe  of  Ckristknity  wns  ahrayt  mnfe^ 
ofitgudwitkkim;  but  tkt  mnttriattstk  teadtadat  of  tko  CkMns 


*fi  mmioMiis  m  waamuu. 


MM  llf  ■  M— Mil  aMJWlllHllliJBMM      H*k%l«liMd,«iMB 

Ital  OTI  ^  fviMM  MiMH  «r  k  Chfalte  OOTWMni,  bdh  «B  M  feM 


Itel 


i^timtttm 


«llh  *ail^irftWltaM&    TtetM 
fc  m4  cfeMCtai  *i  M«rii>  af  WmM 


4tktfaRM««r 


^HrtriiC  ilmili  airf  adi^w  af  CMH*i  fW^tariti.  mI u  ■umln 
«i^if**pMMlH«lMlMaf  Kb  DMHpm^Md  iKWap.  Tlw 
yiMMl  i^hHl  «■  ■!■  te  pmtm  «W  ««W  dwp  IMO  Ikt  qwlte  if 
fcfc-*!  Mil  I.  Mi  «fe*  «M*d  ■■■■^|«T  W  A«M  IW 

^  tel  afMM  *i  wiMi  Mli^Hto  Ih^  b  tkb  *Mi  MMtij. 

n*  Bi^gtlm  b  «a«  oC  the  most  iafluMtial  Journal* 
te  IbAs  In  ■oitolling  and  raprawnting  public  opinion 
MMMff  tka  aallv*  popalMlen.    And  Uspoakatliwoa 


•V««  MT  ^  I 


I  to  «tir  MMfl  «Mb| 


h»awii«ilM»  tmmm  af  Ifcii^l.  aM  lyrtip  af  artt^  b  *■ 
—  Jiirfiiifliil  HMMraarfM^M-rkaifaibwaflb 
■limliilMl* la>fii«bi<>blii  in   »*i|ii     y 


/^ 
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octi  of  hit  life,  of  this  ire  may  be  sure  that  he  wiU  etaad  fioftk  bcisiv  thm 

Jodgmeat  of  posterity,  at  a  man  of  gnat  gemot  and  of  gnat  clognenci 

dedicated  the  laboort  of  a  lifetime  to  the  aenrioe  of  hnmanity.    HO* 

nesset,  if  there  wen  any,  wiD  be  forgotton,  hit  mittaket,  for  who 

It  infiUlible,  will  be  condoned.    The  recollection  of  hit  tenrkct  will 

hb  triompht  will  be  remembered.    The  impetnt  that  he  ooamranlcated  to  the 

religiont  thought  of  hit  conntiy  wUl  be  cherithed  in  giatcftd  wcoDcctiOM,  — d 

in  the  pantheon  of  our  great  men,  in  that  noble  temple  which  ihall  Iw  iw> 

plenithed  finom  the  great  dead  of  all  aget,  he  will  occnpy  a  place  bjr  fihm  tidm 

of  thote  great  teachert  of  oar  race,  whote  namet  eadte  homage  and 

tion  in  our  breattt.    Chaitanya,  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  and  Keahab  Qwmdwr 

will  form  the  religiont  trinity  of  modemlndia.   BathewQlbe 

rentnre  to  think,  not  to  much  for  the  meiitt  of  hit  teachingtat  for  thn 

he  communicated  to  the  religiont  and  moral  thonght  of  hit  countiyacn.    Hn 


I 


wat  the  author  of  a  great  rerival— he  called  forth  into  vigoront  lift  the    . . 
mant  moral  and  religiont  inttinctt  of  hit  conntrymen.    Hit  wat  thn 
that  broke  the  tpell,  that  rooted  the  tleeper  finom  hit  deep,  and 
ted  the  flutter  of  new  life  into  an  all  hot  dead  tyitem.    Sach  a 
oor  gratitude,  and  we  trott  the  public  eipretnon  of  aorrow  wUch 
follow  will  take  a  permanent  and  otefid  form.    He  hat  lived  for  it  t 
him  live  in  the  heartt  of  oor  children,  and  oor  children't  childran 
remote  generationt.    We  tmtt  all  will  rink  their  itiJfirnnfii^  and 
honooring  one  of  the  greatett  men  of  their  tace.^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Keshub  left  behind  him 
a  large  number  of  very  severe  opponents.  The  B^mgal 
Public  Opinion^  at  this  time  the  organ  of  the  Sadhanm 
Brahmo  Somaj,  fully  represented  them.  The  value  of  its 
estimate  therefore  b  as  peculiar  as  it  is  high : — 


•«  Hit  death  win  catt  a  gkwm  all  over  India.  Hbfirieadtaad 
Eorope  and  America,  will  mingle  their  teart  with  thoae  of  hit  own 
men,  and  moom  hit  prematore  death.  Kethnb  Chonder  wat  yet  in  hit 
of  mtnhood,  when  the  cruel  hand  of  death  matched  him  away.  Hit  ag*  at 
the  time  of  hit  death  wat  only  a  little  over  forty.  Hit  loea  wiU  be  dnap^ 
moomed  by  the  whole  of  India.  At  fior  the  Chnreh  of  which  be  wan  iht 
head  and  maiatuy  hit  loea  will  be  iimply  fanepaiable.     That 


ntnuoinis  or  muoiuah. 


I  IU«  dHk  ho«  >eta  UfcAei 


r  WW  spni  lipqr  !•  U>  coMbrBn,  aad  Ui  (Mka  wfll  «*«  ■•■ 
itigiMilifaJiilliiiir  Ifci  ifciili  ■iiililiii  ikt  mtmI  fMAcx 


««(kl>aa4Mdlli« 


Mid  «Ui  b  how  U  ipMlu 


iw   ITOhMss  U  the  organ  of  one  of  the 
of  Trinitarian  ChrUtianity  in  the  country. 


iM  (hal  Ik  HImIom  kMl  ^ikilul  ulam  wkkk 
■on  VndilT  tkw  lUi  taidkcti  jritUcd  to  wfVBml. 
Im  dnwMtntad  ik^  la  b*  tb*  bd.  >!•  ippcalcd  Id 
itv«  far  ■  UfWr  Ut,  wd  Ui  cawitr]FaKa  mpoadcd  to 
I  ktairir  u  ■  pMa  wd   tWjr  foUowtd  hln  wilkoBl 


Wkk  •  M*)  aM  alwmp  ivpMwd   bf  CWiiliui^   U« 
da^  MrMftk,  plcaMN,  woty  uti  canbly  pf««p«cu  M 
«rG«4,  ■■  iWv  ickW  MHlt  ilwa  Itcl  (km  lo  be. 
rUM|  Bpos  Ihdr  Mptntilioa  wilk  ■pUhoW  (lIM 


/>Mify  AWf  in  a  few  well  chosen  ten- 
itaeir  thus  :— 


■•^■M  taw  M  ■  ■vM,  bkiflt.  Md  partial  onlonr  wfcicb  ■■nwJ  IWlf 
Is  Hi  H^lr  ^M^  ggg^y^  ^  p«tet  MMk  mu  aobl*  vanU." 

The  Rer.  Jotepb  Cooke  of  Boston,  the  famous  lec> 
tww  aad  Ckriaiiaa  theologian,  made  aatensive  traveU 
Is  ladt*  itt  iMj.    He  ferood  Keehutfs  acquaintance  ia 


r 
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Calcutta,  and  their  relations  became  somewhat  indmate 
in  spite  of  the  differences  in  their  theology.  Mr.  Cooke 
wrote  extensive  sketches  of  his  experiences  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  and  when  the  leader  died,  expressed  the 
following  cordial  estimate  in  the  New  York  ImU^ 
pendent: — 


**  A  heroic  soldier  of  religioiis  reform,  a  Mtnt,  •  teer  has  ptsaad  isCo  tlM 
world  into  which  all  men  haste.  No  Asiatic  interested  me  as  moch  as  did 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  I  came  near  enough  to  him  to  nnderstand  ■oomCUb^ 
of  his  nature,  his  enrironment,  his  struggles,  his  triumphs,  his  defcata,  liia 
hopes.  On  no  one  bom  in  India  did  I  build  more  eipectation  than  Ott  Um  •• 
to  the  future  of  reform  among  the  educated  circles  of  Hindustan.  How  aoble 
he  was,  how  serious,  how  worthf  of  spiritual  leadership,  how  hits— c, 
eloquent,  how  prayerful  1  I  saw  in  his  soul  the  Oriental  type,  aad 
taught  much  by  it,  and  had  hoped  to  be  taught  more.  The  news  tnmk  th« 
Ganges  that  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  is  dead  o?crwhdms  at  witkaaMKw 
profound  sense  of  personal  bereavement  than  I  can  now  remember  to  kaipv  fidt 
before  at  the  departure  of  any  public  man.  A  most  iateresUag  aad  aoblo 
career  ended  at  an  age  of  less  than  forty-six.  O,  my  bfoCher,  my  hwthar, 
how  lonely  the  world  seems  without  thee  T' 

Herr  Dandmann  came  out  as  an  eminent  Shaksperian 
actor  in  Calcutta  some  years  ago.  He  formed  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  Keshub,  and  his  sentiments  publish- 
ed in  an  American  newspaper,  come  as  a  curious  and 
unexpected  testimony : — 

«  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  the  most  learned  and  ealightcBedaatheia  EatC 
India,  I  may  go  further  and  say  in  the  entire  Orient.    With  a  grand,  iipoi 
Ing,  athletic  figure,  a  noble  bearing,  he  combined  an  eipressiTe  dignity  wrhick 
reminded  one  of  the  patrician  Roman.    He  was  fully  sii  feet  Ugh,  bnmd 
shouldered,  deep  chested,  of  slightly  oltrt  complaioB,  mild,  tloqnc&l  ijm^  . 
firm  set  lips,  genial  chin,  black  moustache,  and  long  black  hair,  which  hanf  . 
carelessly  orer  a  well-developed  forehead.    He  was  my  bca«  ideal  of  aa   I 
'OtkeUo  make-np,'  and  I  told  him  that  I  wouki  bring  his  froc  o«  the  at^gt 


aft  tsmHoniBs  m  iisiKmiAH. 

«feB  I  Airii  ffeV  Art  liM.    B«hiiMndcM*toMk(MlN«M 

ffc— fc>  whli^hii^UmB.Mdiprliill^^ofiWtMH- 
•BM«feM«lfOTiyik«rB]raakMpP  I  Mhii. -Ifk  wu  mm*  fcr 
■»•  hi  I*— i  'I  <w  — »  T  lt«»  I  cmM  MtMaagrMiriBil,tel 


ll  IfiM*  »*lhct  Iht  m^tml  M«Ml.  ndtopw 


■WBM  «feU  te  ^U  At  Maw  DhvMMllg^  bt  htpi  kb  MdkMM,  cq». 


"  A>«tt  ■«!  af  At  aiMlid  HMi^  ShihHpMN  «M  Mi  faiMfIti  lopk, 


iwitft  hf  m  ifMieiiiiitol  tipMiiln 


t  fe«»  hh  hl|lFtn  ih^iwl  «T«^   wUch   ^vUnl    »itk   CMnia 


ft^phlli  l'"  "-■^-  J  ■  --  -  Bckw,  sMtf  Iha  BCM  lattUfm. 
AiM^t^irilflMiHiMwnlalwIk.  •  •  ht  (K«*bab  Ck^ds  Set) 
■■  ^^w<»*twMffftiiHh*ifcBt^ddwt»di«M.—itrfBfc. 

^^^i^MMMl.      •     •      •      bthc^dMort^MlMpk*    ha    VMMlM 

MAtVMliM«(Mtl.wkM««tllsMdirte<*l»|n.  WaiUlMkte 
M  MM.  tri  I  pHtaM  Ik  aortal  bodT<r>t|i«Ma<OT  to  IhtldMwl  vol 


T^^«al«aifkktwilkU«4*pM0d  tba  haM  Md   Irani  Utmi  tfa 

watt  It**  a*M  fe^  ari  Iha tfciil  iilfcMWil  eflhr  KaglhhCiwm. 

TWQ— tfl^tiht^tMiti.  a^  MM  Um  a  «elMM  of  Ik  ntaa" 


to  ht  «aa  a  vaal  a^  ffaad  M>,  a>d  poA«l  IwHb  >  caalwy  afc«4.- 

Pvhapa  ooiM  of  tlMM  toMimooies  which  w«  h*v«  with 
plaaian  qwMad,  U  nort  aloqiMot,  tni*,  or  mor*  cAnAiIl/ 
1  ihu  that  erf  ttw  Hoo.  H.  J.  ReynoliU,  Vic*- 
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Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  la  the  ^***»*?^l 
address  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  Graduates  of  tlia 
University  at  a  Convocation  for  conferring  degrees^  tlia 
learned  A^ce-Chancellor  pointed  to  the  rising  generaticm 
of  Hindu  scholars  the  life  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  as 
the  '*  illustrious  example  of  that  culture  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  University  to  foster/' 


««Wc  meet  now  and  tben,**  kt  wud  «« with  a  mm,  is 

various  ckmeats  art  lo  feniaDy  oibcd,  that,  whila  the  powen  of  a 

intdkct  art  calthratad  to  thair  fUkat  dcrehyqitt  the  aoal 

as  theaoulofachOd,  and  the  heart  at  tender  at  the  heart  of  n 

When  soch  a  man  has  the  dhrine  lacnlty  of  hnpfcauif  othcn  with  the 

truths  which  permeate  his  own  tool,  he  heoomes  akaderofan^  aadhfe 

appearance  inangwates  a  new  era  in  the  spiritnal  and  mental  hislofj  of  ^n 

world.    Sach  was  Sakyamud,  probably  the  greatest  man  whoee  tibia 

try  has  ever  prodnoed.    Bnt  Sakyaanmi,  yon  will  prrhapa  say^  is  n 

mythical  personage;   hb  age  is  too  fitf  runofcd  from  omai   thn 

ditions  of  modem  life  art  'different ;  to  na  of  the  present  day  he  ia  Btdn 

more   than   an  abstraction   and  a  name.      Well  -thit    lUMhj  has 

dnccd,  in  the  present  centory,  a  asan  cast  in  a  very  sinuhr  monid,  n 

who  has  Itred  and  woriced  aoMmg  ns,  whose    faataiti  wme 

as   all,   and   whose   words  are  still  fresh  in  the    mimoi'i  of 

are  present  to-day.    I  will  not  attempt  to  determine  the  aact  rank 

history  will  assign  to  Keshub  Chnnder  Sen  in  the  noble  band  of 

reformers,  and  philanthropists.    The  fall  measart  of  his  gwnfnsm  y 

present  genention  are  perhaps  enable  to  appreciate  I  jnstasatriifeQar, 

at  some  mountain's  foot,  cannot  truly  estimate  the  height  of  the 

which  lovners  abore  him.    On  this  point,  the  neit  age  wiQ  ionn  a 

accurate  judgment  than  is  possible  now:    But  I  think  we  shall  not  ev  in 

iag  that  when  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  passed  upon  the  liit  aad 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  four  characteristics  in  his  earscr  will  be 

for  proaainent  notice.    First,  the  aaarveDoua  haroMny  with  wUchUf 

united  some  of  the  noblest  products  of  Western  culture  and  civiUmtion,  with 

the  depth  aad  thoughtfuhiem  of  the  Oriental  iaCaHect.    Secondly,  the 

ptoportkm^Huchhisteamemaaentmaintainad  between  the  inmain  of 

8 


r  of  M»  ImcMk  *M  '■T^y  hfcitiJ  I 

la  to  tapMla*  vM  tteN  «h>  Mlw  hM  U^  a^  w  b«  bIM  w  tW  ■ 

ribafi^  fdM^MM  Am  hk*>a.    TW  bnaM  of  *f««  «Uch  « 
IboNdtr  e(  mM  >U(h  fm  kte  « 


i  of  lUi  UihnMr  M 
tmm,  *■  iiiJi>Biil  rf  at  Kmmwi  mM  dNMgh  Dm  Mtan  a»l  !!«»■ 
■M^teltaL  Aa4lhOTiiMBdMrMMM«hr.Mb«HchwMdtaH> 
Hkpi^iiihN»4iAl*MUifMkaf  ilMpwtMB  vkM  I>ib  ^ 
biL  Ite  Mb  rf  KMbab  OMiM  Sm  b  a  pMfB  a^  M  aasMM  Itol 
llii*iiiiitMm»piiliii*iyfaMifc»  iMi  hat.    Thtafaaadifa 
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tingniihed  a  part    Bat  it  it  not  enov^  aeicljr  to  wait  Mi  l» 
■uins  for  yoa,  the  stndenti  of  this  generatioB»  to  follow  ia  Us 
completa  bis  work,  to  ihow  foorMhaa  woitligr  lo  be  oiled  Us 


39 

lo 


These  testimonies  could  be  continued  to  much  greater 
length,  and  there  is  some  temptation  to  do  so.  But 
we  forbear.  Those  quoted  are  as  far  as  possible  QrpicaL 
They  are  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  and  are  delivered 
fix>m  the  most  diverse  points  of  view.  They  unite  only 
in  pointing  out  the  transcendent  worth  of  the  character 
to  which  they  bear  tribute.  They  encourage  the  present 
writer  in  expressing  fully  his  own  observations  aad  ex- 
periences of  the  life  and  principles  of  one  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  as  a  friend,  a  colleague^  aad  a 
follower  almost  all  the  days  of  his  lift. 


•i. 


ntturt  umruL  tiluk  iuifa,  uo  the 

KM  OF  iAIIFL 

The  r-««-t-  •—  w  »d>b.i^  «..d>H» 

^  M  Ik*  twwl»  acwM  tk»  DOftk  of  Bangsl  io  qvMt  of 
*•  MMlm  M*.  Tte  ■nrtw  of  fcithfid  Hindw.  tha 
glfv  flf  an  ■■■illllii  both  ID  th*  IMnff  aad  dMd,  tb* 
WHsa  of  aO  he>Mli^  itraamfaif  with  oMatkww,  flowers. 

Mil  iBJitHBg,  lMi|ii.  rti  illil liM.  iliiiriiiiiliiil  ri TTii  * 

Ami  I  mil  locks  of  Oa  (od  of  tb*  otariMl  HimAlaru,lo«M 
hm  tfiritaal  poUacy  aoawwban  abovo  If unhidabad,  the 
capital  of  tbo  Uaulnuw  who  nUod  tbo  Und  witb  a  rod 
of  boa.  Bat  tbo  saving  preparty  of  mother  Ganga  U 
BOl  loat  far  avor.  It  la  transmitted  into  the  fabled 
nhsu,lralbl  of  Paraalc  origin,  profanely  called  HugUy 
by  faeaiga  iaradars.  Tba  Bbagiratbi  or  Hughly  bence- 
fartk  becomn  tba  adored  of  tba  faithful.  The  Hughly 
Is  a  beaatUal  waatJc  stream.  Citias,  towns,  and 
jwaparoas  villagoa  skirt  its  sides,  each  with  a  history 
of  Us  owa,  SOOM  witb  legandary  associatioai,  equal,  in 
ptMtk  pathos,  la  tba  oalebratad  sitas  on  tb*  haunted 
bank*  of  tba  RUaa  in  VatrUnd.  Tr**s,  tall  gTsisss> 
aad  faatasric  cr**p*rs  waavo  tb*nu*lv*s  on  tb*  high 
whit*  saady  baach  of  tba  Hughly.  Beats  aad  bargas, 
of  all  alas*  aad  shap**,  float  on  bar  braaty  bosooi.  Bona* 
aad  blaschlaf  skmUs  straw  bar  ailvaiy  sands ;  worship, 
«A«lag%laosn**  ill  dMbaaks  with  fragraaca.  Soaemaa 
nckalB  af  aactad  SaaakiU  by  pious  BrabBlas;   tba 
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tinkling  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  on  the  persons  of 
veiled  women  who  come  in  crowds  to  bathe ;  the  choms 
of  pilgrims,  and  the  merry  noise  of  children  spread  music 
over  the  placid  water.    Who  among  us  in  Bengal  has 
not  sailed  in  a  budgeraw  with  some  marriage  procession 
for  the  bride's  village,  where  on  the  riverside  the  ex- 
pectant host  stood  with  many  men,  with  bright  lanterns, 
with  the  sounding  music  of  tomtoms,  and  tamboorines, 
to  give  us  the  greeting  of  honour  ?    Who  again  among 
us  has  not  followed  the  sad  procession  after  some  dear 
one's  death  to  the  river,  seen  the  red  unearthly  glare  of 
the  funeral  pyre  swaying  in  the  gusty  wind,  baOied  at 
last  at  the  old  familiar  ghat,  when  the  melancholy  rites 
were  at  an  end,  and  returned  home  with  a  strange 
exhaustion,  a  mysterious  vacancy  of  dimly  realised  loss  f 
The  river  Hughly,  thus    associated  in  a  hundred  re- 
membrances with   the   Hindu's  heart,  is  a  rippling^ 
sunshiny,  perpetual  stream,  and  Keshub's  ancestral  vil- 
lage of  Garifa  b  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of/ 
the  river  Hughly.    It  is  at  the  distance  of  about  twent]^ 
four  miles  from  Calcutta.    In  our  early  days  it  was  uni» 
versally  called  Garpay.    In  epistolary  and  literary  court- 
esy it  was  sometimes  styled  Gouriffa.    During  the  last  de- 
cade, however,  it  has  unexpectedly  developed  into  Goari^  ^ 
pare.    The  irrepressible  generation  of  jute  screwers  and  • 
gunny  weavers  who  have  seized  the  sweet  little  village^  > 
have  invested  it  with  that  vulgar  euphemism.  The  villagie  ' 
can  now  boast  of  tall  double  chimneys  (which  do  not 
consume  their  own  smoke),  plenty  of  coal  dust,  grog-- 
shops for  the  poor,  inconvenience  and  exposure  for  tkft 


uwE  ov  KBsmn  chukdek  nx. 

'  c1  ■■!■■,  a  railway  bridge  that  hai  jtut  gone 
ttraagk  its  ooMptotton,  holding  in  proapect  tba  andlaaa 
Maaa  wUstlai,  tlM«tara«l  clash,  and  aooty  abominatioiu 
«f  tha  loooMotiya  aogloa.  Our  ancwtrml  bomea  are  la 
ffsiaa,  Um  gardens  ovecran  with  jungle,  the  lakes  choked 
with  weeds,  oar  friends  aad  rriatiTei  nearly  all  dead,  or 
diapened.  It  Is  the  very  rererse  of  what  it  was  in  our 
boyhood,  erttaa  tbero  was  no  epidemic  Tever,  no  dram- 
drinking,  no  Jum  ecrewing,  and  no  steam  whistles. 
And  we  watdkod  fi«n  ow  houso-tops  the  great  white 
coacay  sails  in  the  river,  and  the  evening  sun  declining.  . 
behind  tba  Ugh  steeples  of  the  Bandel  Church,  and 
A*  Saracenic  Eaaambara  just  across  the  water  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Hughly.  In  latter  years  Keshub  did 
net  pcolsss  much  lore  for  the  village ;  and  he  pleaded 
bis  jurtificstioo  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  bom  in 
Garili,  bat  ia  Calcutta.  But  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
wooUections  of  bis  boyhood,  with  which  the  writer's 
own  are  so  cktsely  knit,  always  carried  us  back  to 
tta  gardens,  lakes,  summer  twilights,  and  river-side 
aoenee  of  Garifa,  changed  from  its  simplicity  like  Gold- 
smith's  Aabum.  After  Keshub's  destfa,  the  people  cam* 
fcrwaid  with  a  tooching  testimony  at  their  rtfatlonship 
ta  Um^  Pwhaps  the  place  will  always  claim  some  pro-^ 
■issnee  as  Keshub's  ancestral  seat,  and  It  will  be 
naceesary  now  and  then  to  refor  to  It  in  the  early  paru 
«r  the  Ufc  of  Keshub  Chonder  Seii. 

^     Kaebnb's  family  claims  a  long  and  illustrious  descent 
Evwy  stndant  of  the  Uiatory  of  Bengal  is  familiar  with 

;^ika  aadant  dyaas^  known  as  tha  Swa  K^aa.    With 
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Calcutta,  and  their  relations  became  somewhat  intimate 
in  spite  of  the  differences  in  their  theology.  Mr.  Cooke 
wrote  extensive  sketches  of  his  experiences  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  and  when  the  leader  died,  expressed  the 
following  cordial  estimate  in  the  Nem  York  Inde^ 
pendent: — 


«  A  heroic  soldier  of  religious  reform,  a  saint,  a  seer  has  passed  Into  tta 
world  into  which  all  men  haste.  No  Asiatic  Interested  me  as  madi  as  Ad 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  I  came  near  enoogh  to  him  to  nnderstaad  aoaaetUif 
of  his  nature,  his  enrironment,  his  straggles,  his  triumphs,  his  defeats^  l^a 
hopes.  On  no  one  bom  in  India  did  I  build  more  eipectation  thaa  (mi  Um  as 
to  the  future  of  reform  among  the  educated  drdes  of  Hindostan.  How  aobla 
he  was,  how  serious,  how  worthy  of  spiritual  leadership,  how  faitwat, 
eloquent,  how  prayerful  1  I  saw  in  his  soul  the  Oriental  typc^  nad 
taught  much  by  it,  and  had  hoped  to  be  taught  more.  The  newa  friMa  tlM 
Ganges  that  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  Is  dead  o?crwhdms  at  wilk  a  sMva 
profound  sense  of  personal  bereavement  than  I  can  now  remember  to  Imipv  Cdt 
before  at  the  departure  of  any  public  man.  A  most  Interesting  nad  Bohlo 
career  ended  at  an  age  of  less  than  forty-six.  O,  my  brother,  my  iMiMfcM^ 
how  lonely  the  world  seems  without  thee  1" 

Herr  Dandmann  came  out  as  an  eminent  Shaksperian 
actor  in  Calcutta  some  years  ago.  He  formed  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  Keshub,  and  his  sentiments  publish- 
ed in  an  American  newspaper,  come  as  a  curious  and 
unexpected  testimony : — 

<*  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  nathv  In  Enal 
India,  I  may  go  further  and  say  in  the  entire  Orient.    With  a  grand, 
Ing,  athletic  figure,  a  noble  bearing,  he  combined  an  expressiTe  dignity 
reminded  one  of  the  patrician  Roman.    He  was  fully  sii  feet  Ug^  bfond 
shouldered,  deep  chested,  of  slightly  oltre  compleaion,  mOd,  €loq;ncnt  «y«i^ 
firm  set  lips,  genial  chin,  black  moustache,  and  long  black  hair,  wU^  ^'^^  1 
carelessly  over  a  well-dereloped  forehead.    He  was  my  bean  ideal  of  na   1 
*OtheUo  niake*ttp/  and  I  told  him  that  I  wonki  bring  his  froc  os  Om 


«taa  I  AmM  1%  Art  pMt.  Hih^iindaMMHililMhevM 
p«ta^Mt  fe  ^HlM>^*Ml«>aM,ni  vote  MfUrc/ the  Mthv 
■H*  fc>  iM»Mi4  'I  mm  mlf  mf  ilm  I  «mM  MtMa]MtfiKli,te I 


■■■i  ibi  MMl  af  tf  fMi^  llM  Mt  af  caMWMitaft. 

-to  Hi  *iVM«  iMMil^MBn^aatoklii^MrihOnawertk 
■•MBMI  «IM  te  ofci  Ikt  M«w  DhpMMtia^  hi  ktpi  Hi  MdkHM,  COM- 

f1<  rf  IW^—  Mi  iiiHili    »ll 


-  As  «M  BHI  «r  At  aiMlii  HMm,  ShihH|Mm  «M  hk  fawMrila  la 


>  Ha  lll|lFl^  abqMBl  (TM,   wUch   i|MiUnl    wUh    OrteUl 


>■■  h  liwaf  Iha  MihM^)ifc  aJ  C»h  Bahai.  om  irf  tha  bm  teuWcnK. 
•Aam^aii^lcMaMiFHMwlalMlk,  •  •  ba  <Kcah^  CbMls  So) 
■■  •*aa«4l*aa<aMMMorUaHI>daMkr*ciUaaMkadRM,Mikanila, 
•Bi  4aaaa«t  nMlan.  •  •  a  to  tW  aaite  af  ya  itlMpha  ba  waa  calM 
••lhtpMMIorMal.wha(a«aaIlaMda7to*«tQ|o.    Wc  ikall  aaa  htaa 


IWg— afl^aaiteiwtHaiM,  a^aaMhlaa 


ataftkaEacUCMwfc 


F»h«p»  i»—  of  tb—  I— tiiBOnt—  which  w«  h«v«with 
plMNn  qaoMd,  is  Bon  aloqiMnt,  trua,  or  Bora  canAiUy 
i  Ihui  Uwt  (rf  tho  Hon.  H.  J.  RaynokU,  ViG*> 
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CHAPTER  IL 

KE8HUB'8  IMMEDIATE  ANCESTORS. 

A  BOUT  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  there 
^  living  in  the  little  village  of  Garifa  an  honest,  hard- 
workings  penurious,  middle-aged  man  known  as  Golral 
Chandra  Sen  of  the  Vaidya  caste.  He  knew,  like  most 
men  of  his  class,  reading,  writing  and  ciphering.  Report 
says  he  had  even  a  smattering  knowledge  of  the  Persuui 
language.  This  b  by  no  means  unlikely,  because  a 
knowledge  of  Persian  was  in  those  days  looked  upon  aa 
a  passport  to  respectablity  and  emolument.  But  Gokul 
was  so  poor  that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  ha 
could  keep  his  place  in  the  caste,  and  in  the  village. 
The  village  elders  in  our  time  often  said  that  he  was  not 
only  devoid  of  the  means  of  buying  paper,  and  writing 
materials,  but  was  not  even  able  to  enjoy  the  luxuxy  of 
practising  penmanship  on  the  inexpensive  banana  lea( 
and  had  recourse  consequently  to  the  scattered  foliaga 
of  the  banian  tree,  with  shoots  of  the  young  bamboo  for 
his  pens.  This  is  a  sort  of  permanent  stationery  which  in 
those  days  of  simplicity,  nature  gratuitously  gave  to  tha 
impecunious  votaries  of  learning.  As  Mahammed  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  Suras  on  shoulder-blades  of  mat- 
ton,  so  Grokul  Chandra  Sen  wrote  his  thoughts  on  tha 
dry  leaves  of  the  wild  tree.  He  held  a  small  post  of 
some  sort  in  Hughly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  watar, 
and  this  barely  enabled  him  to  support  his  fiunily.  It 
seems,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  time  Gokul  slow^ 


M  xm  or  KZSBUB  CHumiui  snc. 

MM  fai  Ika  bvor  of  Us  «mpl^r«n»  for  wm  find  It  n- 
cofdtd  ttat  U«  •alaiy  not  long  «fter  auumed  tlw 
iganefsoRa.«.moDth.  TUi  good  man  wu  looked 
40«a  qiOB  hf  A*  vUlaga  by  reuon,  one  miglit  Mirniiae, 
•f  A*  dOM  Moaomy,  auda  necMsary  by  a  larga  family 
with  ft  mmU  ineooM.  But  few  coold  form  any  Idea  of 
tt*  lltamliiiM  no*  of  doaondanta  that  would  ba  bom 
to  Ua  and  bia  bumbla  wife. 

Gohal  «aa  tha  btber  of  thraa  aona,  Uadan,  Ram 
^'iMliI,  aad  Ramdhan,  aad  thaaa  brothera  atnmgely  tum* 
adttafartaoMofthoftmily.  ItUbutJost  however  to 
potal  ost  that  Ram  Camal  waa  the  real  architect  of  th* 
r,  aad  lapatation  which  the  Sens  of  Gari& 
a  afterward*.  Both  Madan  and  Ramdhan, 
tba  aUaat  aad  youngeat  of  the  three  brothers,  reflected  the 
eeeoaaa  and  lustra  of  Ram  Camal's  genius.  Ram  Camal 
S*^  Kaahab's  grandfather,  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
■aa.  Hewaaoaaof  those  original  powerful  charmctera 
vbldh  Hk*  ooatact  of  British  rule  with  Hindu  talenu 
aad  powndaa  dovdoped  in  the  first  era  of  European 
dviUaatlaa  In  BengaL  There  were  half  a  dozen  such 
■MB  raaiad  la  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  all- 
Mdaring,  haid-wortdng  men  with  power  of  will,  Intel- 
ngMna  aad  patiaace^  upon  whom  the  seeds  of  superior 
WaMSia  aiampla  fol^  and  took  deep  abiding  root. 
MmtkMatMt  capUatista,  officials,  landowners,  reformer* 
wan  ttaa  raiaed  ap  all  within  fifty  years,  who  laid  the 
fceadatlaa*  of  great  famtliee,  graist  careers,  and  great  ' 
Mama  of  Jnfiaaace  in  the  country.  Raja  Ram  Uohaa 
lUgr  waa  aack  a  »aa,  aad  Ram  Camal  Sea  was  aa- 
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Other.  Ram  Carnal,  though  somewhat  unlike  the  Raja, 
might  be  considered  as  a  more  typical  man  of  the  times. 
He  began  life  as  an  assistant  type-setter  in  the  Asiatic 
Socie^s  press  with  the  monthly  pay  of  eight  rupees. 
By  his  intelligence  and  integrity,  however,  he  soon  drew 
the  attention  of  his  employers.  Type-setting  has  always 
been  perhaps  the  lowest  and  least  important  Mcupation 
in  the  temple  of  literary  fame.  Ram  Camal  Sen  entered 
the  republic  of  letters  through  this  humble  occupation, 
but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  the  faithful  devotee  of  lite* 
rature.  His  early  acquirements  were  not  at  all  consider* 
able.  Besides  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  his  own 
vernacular,  it  is  said  that  Ram  Camal  was  taught  a 
little  Sanskrit,  and  was  even  indoctrinated  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  English  language.  The  village  school* 
master  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  but  he  learnt 
English  in  Calcutta.  **  I  studied  English,"  says  Ram 
Camal  Sen,  **  at  a  school  kept  by  a  Hindu  up  the  river 
where  the  boys  used  to  make  extracts  from  Tutinanm 
(a  sort  of  vocabulary  of  easy  sentences)  and  Arabian 
Nights,  which  were  used  as  class-books,  there  being  no 
dictionary  and  grammar."  These  youthful  acquirements 
could  not  have  been  of  a  high  order,  the  more  especially 
as  Ram  Camal,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  fitther, 
was  compelled  to  seek  service  at  the  tender  age  of 
seventeen,  in  November  1 800.  Four  years  later  we  still 
find  him  employed  at  the  press  with  no  increment  to  his 
humble  salary  of  eight  rupees.  Before  long,  however, 
his  talents  drew  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  orien- 
talist Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  who  then  resided  in  India,  and 


■MP 
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■cud  with  At  MtkbllshmMit  of  th*  RoyalAiUtlo , 


8od<y  la  Calcutta.  In  aaother  four  yean  Ram  Carnal'* 
faeoas  fOM  to  twalv*  rapaaa  from  ri^t,  and  he  waa  r»> 
10  wd  froa  lypi  nuiog  to  be  IntaUed  into  the  cleriuUp 
•fAeSoclatjr.  ThadarhahiplwltotheNatlveSecntarjr* 
alt^andRamCaawlroaefinHnsteptoMep.  Though  at 
intthaprafraaa  waa  vwy  alight  and  tard^.tbeopportuni- 
tl«  at  laM  casih  and  be,  naitber  uowatchfid  nor  Impatient 
•MaAlyaaeaadad  with  every  fluctuation  of  fortune.  Fiom 
M^  Semmy  be  came  to  be  a  oienber  of  the  ooundl 
•rHw  Royal  AiUlie  Society.  WorUng  bard  and  bitb- 
fldly  •■  be  raoih  be  became  at  last  the  mainipringof  the 
Bb  and  pnaparlty  of  die  whole  inititution.  His  great 
lataDactaal  powers,  and  the  masterly  activity  of  his  cba- 
ladar  bad  nmained  all  but  undeveloped  under  the  some* 
what  bacbaraas  regime  of  the  niral  pedagogue  at  Garifa* 
bat  aov  oadar  the  sunshine  of  favorable  circumsUnoes, 
bis  whole  aataie  ansealed  its  resources,  and  as  his  place 
and  raepenilMlllUa  grew,  his  talenu  and  activities  grew 
alsok  Tbe  aaespdonal  advantages  for  mental  culture 
oArad  fay  a  learned  institution  like  the  Royal  Asiatic  - 
Sedaty  wata  aeiaed  with  eagerness  by  Ram  Carnal  Sen. 
Kb  PBaslant  contact  with  the  books,  manuscripts,  and 
eaitoM  docamente  of  tbe  Society,  his  attendance  at  meet- 
iaga  aad  lactwaa,  opened  before  him  a  vast  field  of  scb<K 
lanUpb  diaaical  aad  modem,  English,  Sanskrit,  aad 
Bengali,  and  Ram  Caaul  soon  acquired  a  mastery  erar 
varleaa  departments  of  Inowledge.  He  surprised  hia 
eaparion  by  bis  peraoverance,  and  tbe  singular  capabiU- 
tiM  which  he  ahawad.     But  U  was  to  Ua  mental  poww. 
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quite  as  much  as  to  his  moral  excellence,  that  he  owed  his 
subsequent  success.  The  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
consisted  in  those  days  of  English  gentlemen  who  both 
in  official  and  private  life,  represented  the  best  phases  of 
Western  civilization  and  Christian  character.  And  in 
■  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Native  Secretary 
they  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  uncommon  intel* 
ligence  and  probity  of  the  man  upon  whom  they  had  to 
rely  so  much.  Men  of  talents  and  integrity  were  not  so 
abundant  in  those  days  as  now,  and  Ram  Camal  Sen's 
exceptional  abilities  were  recognized  by  the  offer  of  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Calcutta  Mint.  This  was  a  posi* 
tion  of  almost  unlimited  responsibility  and  prominence. 
And  so  well  did  he  discharge  the  onerous  functions  of 
his  office  that  the  further  honor  of  the  Dewanship  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  was  conferred  on  him,  and  Ram  Camal 
Sen  now  became  one  of  the  great  men  of  Calcutta.  He 
had  an  income  of  2000  Rs.  a  month.  What  a  transition 
from  the  humble  place  of  a  compositor  in  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety's press  on  8  Rs.  I  He  built  a  mansion  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Hundreds  of  men  from  all  classes  of 
society  sought  employment  at  his  doors,  and  Dewan 
Ram  Camal  Sen  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  pcos- 
perity. 

Worldly  advancement  had  a  double  effect  upon  the 
character  of  Ram  Camal  Sen.  It  matured  his  mental 
faculties,  and  thus  perfected  his  education.  It  also  ex- 
panded  his  heart  towards  every  movement  which  had  tor 
its  object  the  good  of  the  country.  Selfishness  had 
never  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  his   character. 


I  CHUliUUl  SXH • 

Xw  iamt  on  tetbtring  ibm  iatamti  of  bit  i«Utiv«s» 
aaighboan^  ▼Iltegvmvi,  and  cute-man.  tha  Mw  powen 
■ad  oppofnlti—  ha  got,  ba  devoted  to  tba  welfiua  of 
tta  whole  pabUc.  TUs  was  about  tba  time  wben  tbe 
gfaat  da^  of  giving  edocatlon  to  tbe  pat^a  of  Bengal 
laooaaoDdadtlMlf  toGovemmant.  Tba  renewal  of  tba 
tikartv  of  tta  East  India  Company  in  i(t  j  waa  fertila 
vitt  the  prladploe  of  imparting  knewladga  and  en< 
Mghtiemwl  to  tbe  Mb)act  population.  Tba  Hindu 
Collega  WM  opaoad  in  1S17.  From  iu  very  eatabUtb- 
■OBl  Ram  Caaal  Sen  took  an  acttva  interett  in  the 
Mopveneet  t  ibe  Scbool  Book  Sode^  which  waa  ertab- 
lUmd  fa  itiS  in  CakalU  with  tbe  object  of  publishing 
iaaUnalva  books  for  the  cbUdreo  of  Hindu  families  had 
the  same  entbosiastic  sympathy  from  him.  He  was 
alected  a  member  of  tbe  General  Council  of  Education, 
eempoeed  at  tba  time  of  Government  officials  of  tba 
higbeat  distinction.  From  an  early  age  his  love  of  Sans- 
krit was  eonsidarable^  and  wben  the  Sanskrit  College 
was  started  la  1(14  no  one  was  so  ready  to  help  it  with 
faads  aad  penoaal  exertions  as  Ram  Carnal  Sen.  In 
fMt  ha  became  tbe  bead  of  tbe  institution.  In  all  mat- 
tar*  of  pobUc  adacation  bis  position  became  so  promi- 
aaal  that  avoa  Iha  Committee  of  the  Doveton  College^ 
whoaa  ob>|ect  was  tbe  education  of  European  and  Eura- 
riaa  dUbfaraa,raqaasMd  his  co-operation  which  ha  willing- 
ly gava.  TiNaa  Utaraiy  engagements  naturally  opened 
Ma  miad  to  tba  asoasslty  of  ogsriog  facilities  to  his  own 
caMlrymea  to  learn  tba  English  language,  and  to  Eng- 
HikBMa  to  laara  die  veraaoilar  of  Um  province.    With 
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this  object  he  undertook  to  compile  a  very  voluminous  . 
dictionary  in  English  and  Bengali.    When  the  diction- 
ary was  completed.  Dr.  Marshman,  the  great  Serampore 
Missionary,  himself  a  celebrated  Bengali  scholar,  said 
about  it  in  the  Friend  of  India  which  he  edited,  ^  this 
dictionary  is  the  fullest,  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind 
which  we  possess,  and  will  be  the  most  lasting  monu- 
ment of  Ram  Carnal  Sen's  industry,  zeal,  and  erudi- 
tion.   It  is  perhaps  the  work  by  which  his  name  will  be 
recognized  by  posterity."     These  various  labours  did 
not,  however,  exhaust  the  energy  of  this  remarkable 
man.    We  find   Ram  Camal  Sen  a  most  useful  Native 
member  of  the  District  Charitable  Society,  whose  noble 
and  long-continued    operations   to   help   the  distress- 
ed of  all  classes    and    conditions  of  the   community 
have  made  it  deservedly  famous.    His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  charity   were   remarkable  for  a  Hindu,    and 
in  great  advance  of  the  times.    He  spoke  of  ''  the  evil 
effects  of  indiscriminate  largesses,  and  the  painful  weari* 
ness  and  contagion  of  diseases,  the  loss  even  of  lifi»,'  to 
which  crowds  of  squalid  mendicants  are  exposed,  who 
gather  together  from  distant  parts  on  occasions  of  the 
deaths  of  the  relatives  of  wealthy  men."    He  took  an 
active  part  also  in  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  which  Go- 
vernment appointed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  medical 
education  in  the  country,  and  his  views  on  the  subject 
were  so  important  that  the  utmost  attention  was  paid 
to  them  when  the  formation  of  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Cal- 
cutta was  determined  upon.    Ram  Camal  Sen's  ideas  % 
and  suggestions  on  the  Sanitation  and  improvemttt  of  ^ 


'  4a  tndk  to  MjHaaidpal  nfamvaad  puriotof  ih«  ' 
pnMBt  iaj.  na%  )■  ^"J  cmpaciliM  and  WHtor  vari- 
—  coBdtok—ol'wipBMaaiqr,  R— CawlSapwwfcad 
liwiiMJy  far  ■iitj  facqrj— «»■  Htgaioad  onivwul 
VMpKt  and  MtMM,  and  Earopaan*  and  Nadvm  viad 
«Wi  aach  eOar  is  giving  Urn  booor.  His  geniu  aad 
Ua  labowa  pwigarad  tha  catholic  Baay-aidad  ouMr  of 
tia  BlamluM  grandaoa. 

Of  kls  laUgfaaa  vlaws  wa  do  not  know  much.    Than 
la  ■•  daiibl  that  Ran  Carnal  San  was  a  sinoara  beUarer 

V  la  tha  priadplai  cf  tha  Vaiihnava  aact  to  which  all 
Ma  aaoaatocB  bdoogad.  Bvt  ha  was  oot  only  ortbo- 
dooi,  ba  was  positivaljr  ascetic  In  hU  habits.  His 
povarof  wofk  was  aDormous.  Ha  woibod  the  whola 
hot  U>a  hmy  daj  with  no  mora  food  than  •  cup  of 
taa,  aad  an  anwibtantjal  nativo  swaetmaat  known  as 
JttaU.  la  tba  ovaaing,  after  returning  from  his  varied 
laboanba  cookad  and  ata  his  solitary  meal.  That  ha 
was  not  tiad  down  to  tba  supentitions  of  his  hereditary 
craad,  aad  bis  spirit  at  times  aponUoeoualy  rose  to  the 
>aiflhti  of  Um  simple  religion  of  natura  we  have  good  rea> 
•oas  10  bdiava.  Soma  jraars  ago  in  turning  over  tha  old 
family  p^MTs  with  Koshub,  we  lighted  upon  a  number 
frf  baatiftJ  Baagali  prayan  in  manuscript,  all  written 
la  a  scrapoloasly  aaat  band  by  Ram  Camel  Sen.  The 
ra  iataaded  for  familiar  use.  They  were 
i  to  diflsrsal  occasions  of  Ufa,  to  be  said  in  tha 
■oraiag  aad  avaaing,  before  meals,  or  when  leaving  for 
dfalut  Joaraajfi.    The  aeatlmeau  were  simplot  devour 
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a  pure  heart-felt  piety  pervaded  them  all.  Ram  Camal '; 
Sen  was  the  contemporary  of  Rajah  Ram  Mohan  Roy. 
Though  in  educational  and  other  public  matters  there 
can  be  little  doubt  the  two  men  mutually  sjrmpathized 
and  co-operated,  the  founder  of  the  Brahmo  Soma] 
found  very  little  sympathy,  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  op- 
position, in  the  principal  work  of  his  life  from  Keshub's 
grandfather.  When  he  died  Keshub  was  a  little  over 
five  years  old,  but  Ram  Camal  Sen  bad  finequent 
occasions  to  watch  and  observe  the  potentialities 
of  his  tiny  descendant  We  have  repeatedly  heard 
members  of  the  Sen  family  declare  that  the  old  wise 
patriarch  forecast  the  future  of  his  infant  grandson,  and 
said  **  Baso  (the  pet  name  by  which  Keshub  was  called 
in  those  days)  ''would  alone  be  able  to  sustain  the 
family  reputation." 

Ram  Camal  Sen  left  a  large  number  of  sons    of. 
whom  Peary  Mohan  Sen  was  the  second.    Of  Peary 
Mohan  much  cannot  be  written,  because  he  died  at. 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four^    only   four  3rears   after 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  father.    But  all  accounts 
agree  that  he  was  a  most  handsome,  amiable,  and  kind  . 
hearted  young  man.    The  rich  and  the  poor,  but  spe- 
cially the  poor,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  warmth  of. 
cordiality.    He  too  was  a  Vaishnava,  a  sincere  pare*. 
minded  man,  whose  generous  dispositions,  and  mild 
simple  ways  won  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of  every, 
one.    Amongst  his  many  relatives  and  acquaintances 
he  did  not  leave  an  enemy.    The  dependents  and  ser* 
vants  of  the  family  adored   him;  petty-traders^  and. 

10 
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iMiM*  loArltaala  ot  nrtoos  Unds  poand  into  Us 
fnHBS%  whio  lh«  ftaOf  UrgaiMi  mra  danled  tbrnvif 
0  cut,  thooffh  ha  gmva  la  sacb 
tba  Mcnts  at  hU 
^litn.  Of  U>  inmtoctnil  powan  not  much  i*  baud, 
hat  Itan  is  BO  dsabt  ha  waa  iatdligaat*  and  nfinad  ia 
Ua  laataa.  Ha  waa  ft  fimd  hnaband,  aa  aflectioaftt* 
fclhar,  aaal  lojal  to  Ua  aMar  farathar»  and,  aa  a  mam- 
^■raf  aacJaqTi  Meat  plaaaaat  and  noMa  haartad.  Paary 
Ubkm  Sw  diad  to  iM»  aad  laft  thraa  aona  of  whom 
Kaahobwaatha  aaoood.  Kaabab  was  only  tan  yaara, 
«ld  whaa  Ua  frthar  dlad.    It  b  difficult  to  say  what  part 

':  tiw  fiilhar  had  to  tha  adocarion  of  Us  sons,  but  judging 
how  vary  yoong  Om  Uttar  wan  whan  be  died,  that  part 

'waaqnito  laeonddafsbla.  Besides  when  Ram  Carnal 
Sao  diodi  the  maaageoiant  of  tha  whole  Joint-Cuaity, 
«m1  tha  adacatioa  of  the  children  of  all  the  brothen, 
Javoltad  not  tqion  Peaiy  Mohan,  but  upon  Haii 
ICohaa  Saa,  tha  eldest  born,  and  the  natural  head  of 
tha  honaa.  Bat  if  Kashub's  early  lib  was  not  directly 
lalliMnrad  by  Ua  lalbar,  it  was  greatly  influenced  1^  hia 

\  frthar,  tha  yoaag  handsome  widow  of  twenty-fire  with 
whom  Peaiy  Mohan  left  ail  tha  £uharlass  children.  Aa 
attaa^  mast  iharafcre  ba  made  to  say  a  faw  words 


tt  Is  aat  oar  wish  to  flatter  popular  prejudice  by  tr»> 
dag  Kashab  Chaadar  Sen's  graataasa  to  his  nothar. 
Bat  It  moat  ha  said  that  Us'  mother  ia  an  uooomoww 
woasa^  aad  thara  ia  ao  doubt  that  much  of  the  autar- 
■al  MiBMca  waa  transwirtad  to  iha  chaiactar  of  the 
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•on.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  Hinda  lady  in  words 
diat  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind.  In  the  first  place  she  is  without  education 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that.  word.  She  may  be  able 
to  read  a  little,  and  now-a-days  she  may  perhaps  write 
a  letter  or  two;  she  may  recite  a  shka^  or  possess  a 
amattering  of  astrology,  but  the  real  orthodox  Hindu  / 
lady  is  not  learned  in  books.  In  the  second  place  the 
Hindu  lady  has  no  society,  except,  now  and  then,  that  | 
of  other  ladies  like  herself,  who  meet  her  on  occasions 
of  religious  and  domestic  festivals.  But  then  the  Hindu 
system  of  household  is  the  joint  patriarchical  s]rstem  by 
which  many  relatives  live  under  a  common  roof  with 
their  wives  and  children,  so  that  the  ladies  have  plenty 
of  company  in  their  own  homes.  The  Hindu  lady  has 
no  admirers,  no  fashions,  no  dinings  out,  no  shoppings, 
no  opportunity  of  producing  the  least  impression  upon 
the  outside  public.  All  her  work  is  purely  domestic 
work,  plain,  hard,  daily  drudgery,  the  rearing  up  of 
children,  the  cooking  of  meals,  the  cleaning  and  sa- 
nitation of  the  house,  the  preparation  of  preliminaries  tat 
the  household  worship,  and  occasions  of  religious  ftsti* 
val.  It  has  been  already  said  that  KeshuVs  mother 
had  become  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
Keshub  himself  was  less  than  eleven  years  old  at 
the  time.  The  Hindu  widow  of  the  higher  castes  has  \ 
to  live  the  life  of  a  perfect  anchorite.  She  is  a  rigid  * 
vegetarian,  eats  a  single  meal  in  the  day,  fitsts  twice  in 
a  month  without  an  atom  of  food  or  drink  even  in  the 
hottest  times  of  the  year,  never  wears  an  omamenl» 
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4nmm  mOTIim  and  oousaljr.  and  devote*  bar  UA  to 
nUgleaa  datl«  wUdi  an  har  only  plaasura.  A  great 
maaj  pcacdaa  this  aaoetidsm  as  mere  routine,  soma 
fcUow  it  from  bar  of  public  opinion,  not  a  few  indulge 
fa  secret  lasuiy  and  vica^  but  just  a  handful  take  to  the 
1  aeoeticiia  out  of  genuine  prafarence,  and  a  downright 
^  deeira  to  nooonca  the  world.  Keshub's  mother  most 
!  udoobtedlj  answers  to  the  last  descriptioa. 

Bora  of  very  raepectable  parenu  in  our  own  village 
of  Gari&,  trained  op  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
«f  Hioda  seclusion,  Saroda  Sundari  was  married  to  Peary . 
Uohaa  Sao  when  she  was  not  mors  than  nine  or  ten  years 
af  aga.  Ofa  fair  complexion,  rather  tall  in  height,  wlUl 
a  figure  well-shaped  and  well-rounded,  with  features 
eaquisilflly  chiselled,  wearing  over  all  her  handsoma* 
■ees  the  sacred  veil  of  classical  Hindu  modesty,  the 
daugfatsr-in-Uw  of  the  great  Ram  Carnal  Sen  was  the  cy- 
■osure  of  all  eyes  in  the  little  village,  snd  the  envy  of 
Bsny  a  girlish  heart.  But  not  for  a  single  day  could 
the  asost  captious  of  her  companions  snd  relstives 
I  in  her  a  symptom  of  vanity  or  conceit.  Her 
r-io-law.  Ram  Camel's  queenly  consort,  was  the 
•bsolau  mistress  of  the  house;  the  wife  of  Pesiy 
llohaa's  older  brother  wu  a  sort  of  crown  princess  i 
■est  to  her  came  a  number  of  dowager  daughters,  and' 
Infiesntiil  aanUj  and  last  ofsll  our  dear  mother  Saro- 
da, who  straggled  in  the  midst  of  a  hopeless  Juniority, 
to  the  disadvantages  of  which  she  added  an  uocontroU- 
ahlo  shjMM  of  aatars,  and  •  scrupulous  ■eU'-abnega. 
Iii&    b  was  ««a  she  Isarat  the  prsctioe  of  these  virtues 
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in  early  age,  and  trained  herself  to  obscurity  and  want 
of  influence.  For  scarcely  had  she  emerged  fixMn  her 
long  minority  when  forlorn  widowhood  claimed  her  for 
its  own»  and  trials,  and  privations,  which  she  oould 
never  have  foreseen,  thickened  around  her  firom  every 
side.  Her  sons  were  not  old  enough  to  render  her  any 
material  help.  Her  own  relatives  at  Garifit  were  power- 
less to  console  her,  and  she  was  left  all  alone  to  fiice  the 
indignities  of  a  hostile  world,  and  the  relentless  Hindu 
widowhood  with  no  help  but  the  innate  goodness  of  her 
heart.  So  long  as  prosperity  remained  to  the  fiunily 
of  the  Sens  of  Garifa,  she  was  in  hopes  of  seeing 
better  days.  But  the  decline  of  wealth  and  pres* 
tige  soon  showed  itself,  and  upon  no  one  did  the 
ultimate  blow  descend  with  heavier  effisct  than  the 
heart  of  the  poor  bereaved  widow.  Amidst  difficulties 
and  sorrows,  however,  which  need  not.  be  recounted,  she 
was  never  for  a  single  day  indifferent  to  her  religious 
vows  and  duties.  The  service  of  the  household  god 
was  in  her  charge ;  the  gurus^  and  the  Brahmins  look* 
ed  up  to  her  for  encouragement ;  the  old  servants,  and 
decayed  relatives  hoped  for  consolation  firom  her. 
There  is  no  distant  pilgrimage  which,  highly  connect* 
ed  as  she  is,  she  has  not  made.  There  is  no  rigofX>us 
fast  or  vigil  which  she  has  not  practised,  there  is  no  so* 
lemn  orthodox  vow  which  she  has  not  taken.  Yet  the  \ 
asceticism  of  her  hard  widowhood  is  sweetened  by  a.  I 
genuine  tenderness  unreservedly  shown  to  alL  Her 
strong  simple  common  sense,  her  wonderful  piety,  and 
gentleness  of  disposition  give  her  an  insight  into  sub* 
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bears  simple  but  eloquent  testimony  to  Keshub's  worth, 
she  considers  him  hardly  human.  '^Some  divine  be- 
ing "  says  she  **  came  to  the  world  through  my  womb. 
I  knew  him  not  while  he  was  with  me.  I  know  him 
now.  How  could  anything  mortal  put  on  the  strange 
beauty  of  smile  which  played  on  my  Keshab's  £ioe 
immediately  after  he  breathed  his  last?  That  smile 
was  supernatural.  In  the  fatal  agony  of  the  final  hours, 
he  rested  his  head  on  my  bosom,  and  said  '  Mother,  can 
nothing  cure  my  pain  f  *  Thy  pain,  my  child,  is  the 
result  of  my  sins/  I  cried,  *  the  righteous  son  soffisrs  fer 
the  wretched  parent's  unworthiness.'  '  Say  not  so^  do  not 
say  so,  mother  dear,'  Keshub  exclaimed,  <  know  that  the 
Supreme  Mother  sends  it  all  to  me  for  my  good.' "  When 
she  felt  the  end  approaching,  she  bitterly  grieved  for 
her  sinSy  and  said  her  jewel  was  going  to  be  plucked 
from  her  heart.  **  Do  not  say  so"  Keshub  fidntly  cried 
**  Where  can  there  be  another  mother  like  you  i  Your 
virtues  Crod  has  given  me.  All  that  I  call  my  own  is 
yours/'  So  saying  he  took  the  dust  of  her  foeC^  and 
put  it  on  his  head.  Fervent  and  sweet-tempered  in  her 
piety  always,  there  is  a  strange  dignity  and  pathos  in 
her  prayers  now  which  seems  to  be  of  another  world. 
When  she  comes  to  Keshub's  domestic  sanctuary  at 
times,  and  offers  her  sorrowing  devotions,  the  whole 
congregation  is  melted  to  tears,  and  thrilled  into  awe. 
Truthful,  tender,  and  sympathetic  always,  there  is  now 
a  motherly  kindness  about  her  ways  which  few  can  for- 
get All,  all  who  see  her,  whatever  their  feelings,  what- 
ever their  differences,  find  a  ready  welcome.    Yet  she  is 
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KSSHUB  AS  A  EOT.  tl 

CHAPTER    in. 

F0RE6LEAM8  AND  FORE  SHADOWS. 
Keshub  as  a  Bot  (1838  TO  1852). 

KeSHUB  Chunder  Sen  was  bom  on  the  19th  Nov. 
^     1 838,  in  CalcutU.  His  family  and  ours  were  distantly 
related.  But  his  grandfather  the  great  Ram  Canud  Sen, 
in  marrying  his  neice  to  Tara  Chand  Mozamdar»  the 
writer's  grandfather,  treated  the  latter  as  his  own  son, 
and  hence  the  two  families  lived  on  terms  of  closer 
intimacy  than  the  actual  relationship  warranted.    We 
all  belonged  to  the  same  village,  though  the  present 
writer  spent  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  at  Gari&» 
and  Keshub  lived  in  Calcutta  almost  entirely.    But  he 
used  to  come  to  Garifa  with  the  rest  of  the  fieimily  at 
the  times  of  great  ceremonies  and  festivals,  and  thus  we 
met  at  intervals.    The  Sens,  however,  were  so  wealthy, 
distinguished,  powerful  in  our  little  old-fashioned  vil- 
lage, that  an  unapproachable  brilliance  enveloped  their 
old  and  young.  The  men  appearing  in  the  village  at  long 
intervals,  were  treated  by  the  people  like  demigods,  overy 
one  flattered  them  excessivly;  and  the  boys,  fair,  well- 
dressed,  and  inaccessible,  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
the  clouds.    They  sometimes  rode  on  handsome  ponies, 
and  this  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  us;  besides  they 
had  about  them  a  strong  surrounding  of  red-turbannedt 
bearded,  up-country  ruffians  {daraans)^  a  species  of  body* 
guard,  upon  whose  faces  we  villagers  dared   not  cast 
our  eyes  for  very  fear.    The  Sens  of  Garifit  weoe  proud  of 
If 
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KHhab  "by  a  — Ithy  bXhm  and  gnnd&tlwr.    Ofni- 

^  tanoa  and  taxBiy  nmMuidad  ny  diUdhood,  bat  as  I 

gmr  19  sqr  Mfaid  bagaa  toabowtheapirU  of  natnrat 

Whia  tha  pnoaot  writnr  waa  taken  to  lira,  and  be  odo- 
caiad  In  Calcatta,  balag  not  older  than  nine  yean  at  tbe 
tioMb  oar  hottf^  and  that  oftha  Sens,  at  Colutolah,  were 
only  a  few  faat  apart,  and  Keshob  and  ourselvea 
baing  aaariy  oftha  same  ag«^  besides  being  reUtiTei^' 
glow  ymy  frieadly.  Ho  was  a  fair,  calm,  good-look- 
ing boyi  hia  simple  boyish  beanty  was  angelic.  Ha 
was  ioaiewhat  thin,  though  his  &ce  was  full,  rather 
oqaaf%  bat  the  aussiveoess  of  the  lower  jaws,  a  mry 
prooUaeDt  faature  of  later  years,  had  not  till  then  deve> 
lofiad.  He  was  eaceediDgly  mild  and  reserved.  "  The 
^4ritef  aatoral  poverty,"  to  which  allusion  has  been 
Buda  befbco^  was  not  observable  la  his  boyhood.  He 
was  fiad  of  fine  dothes,  fine  boxes,  fine  things  of  all 
•acta,  which  he  did  not  like  any  one  to  touch,  or  meddle 
with  in  aay  way.  Hia  int^igence  was  gnat,  it  was 
varied,  qolte  wmwul,  in  fact  was  tbe  chief  feature  of 
Us  character  as  a  boy.  He  was  educated  in  the 
'«  Hlnda  Collage^  whera  he  took  his  admission  in  1*45,  but 
■  ho  had  soao  preliminary  teaching  in  the  vernaculars  sit 
home,  TIm  boys  of  the  family  were  taught  by  an  aged 
Brahmin  Guni  MakmJm  (worshipful  preceptor)  whose 
iagers,  loo  oAaa  ased  ifl  slapping  and  thumping 
the  boys,  Kaahub  described,  "were  as  thick  aa 
plantalae,"  and  whose  voice  waaaa  boaraeae  thatof  a 
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bull!  The  Hindu  College  was  the  ftristocrmdc  and 
really  good  school  of  those  dajrs.  At  the  annual  exa- 
mination every  year  Keshub  carried  away  a  prise,  and 
sometimes  two,  there  being  only  two  prises  in  the  class 
the  one  for  English,  and  the  other  for  arithmetic,  in 
both  of  which  he  did  equally  well.  While  he  was  in  the  fint 
junior  class  in  1850,  they  presented  to  him  as  the  annual 
prize  such  an  enormous  volume  of  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics, that  thenceforward  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the  fimd  old 
teacher,  used  to  call  Keshub  <'  the  little  boy  with  the  big 
book.'*  He  was  only  twelve  years  then,  somewhat  small 
in  size,  and  timid  for  his  age,  but  in  the  progress  of  his 
studies  his  smartness  was  phenomenal.  Certainly  till 
then  he  showed  no  tendency  to  share  in  the  fiunily  defi* 
ciency  in  mathematics.  Keshub  prepared  his  lessons  in- 
dustriously, and  added  patient  labour  to  natural  genius. 
This  habit  of  hard  work  and  sjrstematic  industry  equally 
distinguished  him  at  all  times  of  life.  One  day  his 
mother  missed  him  towards  the  end  of  the  day^  and  after 
the  servants  had  tired  themselves  by  running  in  aeardi 
of  him  everywhere,  little  Keshub  was  found  lying  fisst 
asleep  on  the  roof  of  the  topmost  story  of  the  house  with 
a  book  half  open  on  his  breast  I 

Keshub's  intelligence  showed  itself  in  other  wajrs  than 
his  readiness  at  lessons.  He  had  a  wonderful  sagacity  in 
making  out  the  secrets  of  men  and  things.  There  used 
to  be  in  those  days  a  magic  play  for  the  entertainment 
of  boys  at  the  Hindu  College  theatre.  It  was  popularly 
called  Crilbert's  play,  Gilbert  being  an  East  Indian  wlio 
gave  performances  with  a  magic  lantern^  and  feats  of 


JafilMy.  KMkab  so  faOy  muttrad  tha  Jagn^a  art 
■ft»bdiy«wortwic«ptiiMUoii»Bdioccariom,  tlUt 
to  aMMaMad  rioUUr  pacfcrouncnof  hbown.  For  a 
BlgaM  toy  of  tUrtaan.  totally  Ignonmt  ot  evefTthiaf 
iiililili  Ma  fcaaiJMM  and  Mbool  lifc.  it  raqoirad  iadaed 
■■eoMaea  iknwdoaaa  to  laarn  mttout  awinanca  tto 
trkto  of  a  pwfcaalonal  paribroMr  with  tha  skill  and 
pnadft  ofaEafopaan  tiainiog.  A  wttik  or  ao  after 
GOtortfa  pbKft  Kaitob  gave  ootiee  of  a  magic  peribr* 
■UMoa  to  tato  plaeo  la  tto  badly  hooae  at  Colntdah. 
AH  tto  toja  of  tto  adgfatoaitood  floctod  in,  tto  admiar 
rfoa  tm  was  fcnr  pka  a-baad.  He  procured  an  old 
■agk  lanlam  horn  aomtmban,  and  draw  figurei  with 
Ua  ewa  hands  on  scrape  of  old  aewspapeia,  turning 
than  Into  nagk  lantern  tUdea  with  commendable  ikilL 
Ooeof  these  fignrei,  we  distinctly  ramemtor,  was  Zeno- 
hiM,  Qaeen  of  Patoyra.  He  cat  wax  candles,  and 
peodncad  red  handtorchicb  from  them.  From,  a  glass 
r  to  spilt  a  colored  fluid,  and  it  fell  as  a  stower 
s  i^aa  tto  aodienc*.  He  deliberately  loaded  a 
ptool  with  his  ancle's  gold  watch  in  it,  fired  it,  and 
eweijbody  instantly  faund  tto  aratch  hanging  from  tha 
neck  of  a  wax-doU  on  tto  platibrm.  He  did  rarious 
other  things.  Ho  want  to  tto  baiar,  tought  second- 
hand Eafopean  doth—,  and  arrayed  himself  in  thaea 
while  pattomiagi  to  nibbed  his  faco  with  chalk  and 
varBtUtoiw  •«&  ao  doveriy  did  to  go  through  his  part, 
Itot  «■  «aa  occaaJan  a  ^tish  rum-distiller,  whoee 
taetetf  waa  near  Garift,  actually^  took  him  to  to  a 
J— wsy  wan  Italia^  which  Kashub  gave  himself  out 
latol 
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.  Now  these  and  other  things  made  him  toiis»boys, 
quite  like  a  prodigy,  and  Keshub  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  own  importance.    Nobody  ventured  to  ap- 
proach to  anything  like  his  confidence ;  he  never  nude 
a  favourite,  or  bosom-Mend  of  any  one,  as  we  all  did, 
though  there  were  ever  so  many  candidates  for  that 
honor,  but  he  descanted  generally  on  the  advantages  of 
Friendship.    We  clearly  remember  a  passage  which  he 
used  to  quote  often.    **  A  man  without  a  friend"  said 
he  **  was  like  a  world  without  a  sun."    He  seldom  if 
ever  joined  in  an  old  game,  or  one  that  was  started  by 
any  other  boy  and  not  by  himself,  but  as  weall  played  he 
watched  us  from  a  distance.    If  he  ever  consented  to 
play  with  us,  he  would  generally  devise  a  new  or  un^ 
familiar  game,  and  reserve  the  chief  part  for  himself. 
Sometimes  he  would  start  a  dispensary,  himself  be  the 
doctor,  and  assign  to  us  the  subordinate  parts  of  apothe- 
caries or  patients.  Sometimes  he  would  set  on  foot  a  post 
office,  make  us  his  d4k  runners,  and  himself  sit  grandly 
in  the  office,  with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  on  his  nose^ 
as  the  Post  Master  General  I    We  remember  he  once 
organized  our  party  into  a  European  band.    We  wrap-^ 
ped  our  dhoties  round  our  legs  in  the  form  of  trowaers^ 
and  not  having  any  instrument,  we  rigidly  stretched  our 
thumbs  and  forefingers,  and  on  the  skinny  curve  thus 
made,  we  blowed  lustily,  while  Keshub,  who  was  never 
satisfied  with  doing  as  others  did,  produced  an  old 
drum  which  he  put  on  the  back  of  a  little  boy,  and 
headed  the  procession  by  thumping  away  with  all  hia 
might    He  took  great .  pleasure  in  making  up  pUm^ 
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BmwtmwftdUfykmdtfJimm  ya/rm,  wpcwepting  >oeot» 
froH  tlw  Ruaqnaa,  dwiing  vp  awmnu  u  dapad- 
mtUt  moakmfBf  aad  Clnghal— e  «onit«n»  uid  tingiog 
oM  of  «  dO^idatad  traatiM  eompoaad  by  a  wall^caawa 
iry^T  peaL  B7  and  bjra  ba  aitahUahed  jimatta ' 
daaaaa  ftr  raadlag;  wrUiag»  and  radtarioa,  aad  pUjrad 
aeaaaa  oal  af  Skakaipaara^a  Haoila^  bat  of  all  thb  nwca 


IfKaahabChaadarSaaaaaboywaa  aot  waatiag  la 
•aKcoaadoaaaaaat  ba  waa  alao  aet  waatiag  la  i^-wilL , 
Tha  aettia  aad  paaalva  powara  cf  aatara  wara  singularly 
UaadadfaiUM.  Ibaca waa ae  gaCdag ea  witb  Kashab 
tf  aay  aaa  dMiaa  te  qoairal  with  Um.  Wa  oaver  saw 
bfaa  fight  ia  right  aameat.  Wa  f«me«b«r  ba  had  oaoa 
a  bad  qaanal  with  Jogia  his  oouain,  wbon,  instead  of 
fistl^  aa  otbar  bojra  would  do,  ha  pinched  all  over 
tha  body  with  aacb  adroitness  and  persUteoee  that  tha 
poor  fallow  reafad  oat  la  agoojr,  and  confessed  a 
dafeat.  This  waa  Kaahab'a  chanetarisUc  moda  of 
fightlag.  His  aalf-wUl  was  most  quiet,  he  was  never 
■ofay  or  dSBoaatratiTa  wfaaa  pat  on  his  mettle,  but 
ha  waa  InaaHabla  and  indefatigable  In  his  attempto  to 
aaartbiew  bis  epponanta.  He  could  be  patient  for  a  _ 
loag  tbMk  bat  aothiag  satisfied  him  short  cf  abaolata 
la  aay  caaa  of  serious  diaagraaoMnt  wo  do 
It  ha  aver  saad  te  tanaa  with  his 
but  always  waited  te  Oam  to  feal  his 
power,  ta  oonm  aad  aeak  laeood 
bald  «M  ^alaai  Uai  to  tha  aad. 
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People  have  often   asked  if  Keshub  was  religioQf 
in    his    boyhood.    There  is  no  hesitation   to  answer 
in  the  negative.     We  remember  him  taking  part  in  ' 
the    juvenile    performance   of  the    Raika   Jaira  (car 
festival)  and  Kartika  Puja^  but  this  was  entirely  for 
amusement,  there  was  no  purpose  of   worship  in  it 
He    was  fond  of  bathing  in  the   Granges,  wearing  a 
full   bunch    of    sacred    thread   scraped    scmpnloasly 
white,  and  he  daubed  his  body  with  numerous  patdies 
of  white  sandal  paint  representing  the  sacred  names. 
But  all  this  was  done,  to  the  best  of  our  reooUectioo, 
more  for  personal  embellishment  than  devotional  feeling. 
To  every  kind  of  personal  cleanliness  he  had  a  natural 
partiality,  and  the  personal  cleanliness  practised  by  him 
had  a  vague  touch  of  religion  in  it.     But  we  do  not  le- ' 
member  any  instance  of  precocious  spirituality  in  him.  I( 
however,  he  was  not  religious,  Keshub  as  a  boy  was  oer» 
tainly  very  moral.    Next  to  his  singular  intelligenoe^  the  \ 
chief  characteristic  of  his  boyhood  was  the  puri^  of  his 
moral  nature.    The  moral  condition  of  Bengali  boys  was 
simply  frightful  in  those  days,  and  Keshub  was  verily 
looked  upon  as  a  saint  in  their  midst.    One  could  not  say 
conscientiously  that  there  was  not  a  single  flaw  in  his 
boyish  life,  but  his  virtues  were  so  many,  and  so  con- 
siderable, his  faults  so  few,  and  so  small,  that  to  our 
knowledge  no  other  boy  could  compare  with  him.    He 
was  a  noble  pure-minded  boy,  free  from  falsehood,  free 
from  vice.    He  scorned  to  associate  with  bad  boys* 
They  had  to  simulate  some  of  his    purity  when  they 
approached  him,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  dis* 


■  potdaflT  on  an  alminl  air  of  Mtaae- 
I  whan  th^  Mt  It  naoMiaiy  to  oouR  hU  ' 
fftvor.  Tham  panoM  ha  navar  acnipled  to  uae  ficv  hU 
pavpoaai^  bat  ko  alway*  took  can  to  koap  aloof  from 
!  thaa.  Traljka  waa  a  bon  Un^  is  our  biqrialt  wwld. 
Ha  waa  aaariy  oftba  aama  ago  as  liia  oonpaniont,  but 
feawMia  a  kighar  tarm  o£  the  adiool;  his  talents, 
waqfbedjr  aald,  vara  hlgh»  so  high  that  we  could  never 
fc—  aoy  Jrfnlta  ■otJoa  of  their  altitude ;  in  shwt  there 
«M  Aat  la  Uh  whidh  made  na  regard  him  with  a  sort 
after,  and  w»  cenld  not  bat  faal  he  waa  onr  master.  He  ' 
WW  not  waatiag  In  Mndneai  to  hb  companions  if  they 
kapt  tiMr  disunce ;  he  was  invariblj  mild  and  gentle  i 
ka  had  vary  little  of  natural  anger,  and  was  singularly 
ftaa  htm  «*«ry  kind  of  ill-temper.  But  he  did  not  seem 
•a  he  a  warm-hearted  boy,  as  so  many  other  boys  were, 
and  thaaa  was  alwaya  a  strange  reserve  about  his 
A  great  part  of  it  was  the  effect  of  a  consti- 
,  iriiich  clung  to  him  all  through  lifo, 
and  »***'*''g  is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  want  of  affec- 
ttautaneea  as  this,  bat  part  of  it  was  also  the  result  of  a 
■atonldistrast  in  other*.  In  after-lifs  we  have  sometimes 
beard  Urn  aay  that  he  was  of  a  suifridous  temperament, 
and  that  ^»  rale  was  to  Judge  every  man  bad,  unless  he 
eoald  prove  himself  otherwise.  Whatever  the  reason 
■igkl  ba^  ha  waa  net  found  to  be  as  frank  as  boys 
many  of  his  youthful  acquaio- 
I  Urn  of  vanity  and  conceit.  No  charge,  - 
kowe  w,  ceoM  ha  mora  nnfeanded.  He  was  most  loving 
I*  klB  aeihar,  to  Ua  liKan,  and  other  ralativea.    Only 
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he  was  not  of  a  forward  dispositioiiy  he  dreaded  to  be 
led  into  evil  by  those  who  came  to  associate  with  him, 
and  he  never  liked  to  commit  himself  before  strangers. 
As  a  boy  he  was  the  pride  of  his  mother^s  heart,  the 
delight  .of  his  family,  the  ornament  of  his  school,  the 
glory  of  his  village,  and  the  natural  leader  of  his  com- 
panions. His  boyhood  gave  ample  promise  of  what 
he  was  to  be  afterwards.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how 
his  various  boyish  activities  reproduced  themselves 
repeatedly  in  later  life,  and  never  so  much  as  in  the  last 
years ;  how  his  dispositions  both  in  their  positive  and 
negative  character,  clung  to  him  in  eveiy  subsequent 
emergency.  He  always  grew,  but  he  never  outgrew  any 
part  of  his  nature.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  singa« 
larly  true  to  himself.  Even  the  deficiencies  of  his 
mental  formation,  such  as  they  were,  he  had  neither 
the  art,  nor  the  wish  to  conceal.  Looking  upon  thoee 
deficiencies  as  peculiarities  of  natural  gifts,  he  fidthfidty 
tried  to  turn  them  into  virtues  conducive  to  the  socoess 
of  the  work  of  his  life.  He  was  a  master  in  the  power 
of  self-education.  He  never  wasted  any  gift,  never 
misused  any  faculty,  never  fiuled  to  make  the  best  of 
any  opportimity  he  ever  got.  With  his  stock  of  talents^ 
certainly  abundant,  and  of  a  high  order,  but  by  no 
means  superhuman,  he  entered  into  his  lifo-worl^  and 
so  well  did  he  use  the  good  parts  entrusted  to  him  that 
they  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  till  his  spiritual  wealdi 
enriched  his  land,  and  nation,  and  perhaps  tlie  wlioto 
world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ENTHUSIASM  AND  AUSTERITY. 

KmMKOB  At  A  TOOMO  UAH  (lSj3  TO   1S59). 

In  itsiwtftiidKHhiibiDthafintMiiiorcUMof  ttM 
•dMold^MrteMtcftlM  Hindu  CoUagVu  HUpraoo- 
doM  ianlUgMwib  c£  iriitch  anoogh  bubMa  uid,  grew 
villi  kte  TWn,  aad  hU  frkndt  utldiMtad  th*  matt  bril> 
Saat  acMdiBk  cm—'  far  Urn.  But  «  moit  onibrta- 
aatm  vuuunaem  mamd  Umm  pnwpMtt.  Some  pct^ 
lit" ■*'**"*"*^'"g  txt^**"  the  patnmi  and  autboritiM 
«f  the  Hindu  Collage  Ud,  about  thU  tima^  to  the  eet«b> 
liihment  of  a  rival  achool  under  the  name  of  the  Me* 
tropolltaa  CoUage^  which  loon  became  esceedingly 
iith^*""-  It  w«»  atartad  bjr  a  wealthy  and  Influential 
frmOy  of  Calcutta  who  ouda  axtaoalve  outlays  of 
noooy,  oogaged  a  brilliant  atafl"  of  teachers,  and  went 
firaii  houae  to  boose  supplicating  every  Hindu  guaidiaa 
to  aaod  hb  boya  lo  the  now  College.  Thus  Keshub's 
uncle  was  induced  to  withdraw  bin  from  the  Hindu 
CoUagu,and  traaafar  Urn  moat  unwisely  to  the  Uetropo- 
tttaafai  185J.  One  of  the  dovieaa  planned  by  the  ma-^ 
aagws  of  this  Inathutioo  to  ensure  tta  success  was  to 
tatMrAesatf«ao8doasaaasoftheboyssent  for  adraia- 
aloa,  by  tostalllng  tham  into  higbar  forms  than  they 
were  raalty  It  for.  Kashub  b*ing  the  adon  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  foaUly,  was  adsalttod  to  the  highest  claso. 
HewnaaieMelMradMadiathemoet  difieuli  atadiea. 
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He  commenced  reading  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Baoon, 
and  other  English  authors  whose  names  indicated  the 
very  loftiest  standard  of  learning  open  to  the  intellect 
of  the  youth  of  Bengal  at  the  time.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  Keshub  should  have  read  these  books  at 
least  three  years  later.  The  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical coiirses  were  equally  difficult  Now  Keshub's 
intellect  was  so  susceptible  and  elastic  that  it  could 
stand  the  strain  of  the  purely  literary  part  of  this  un- 
natural training,  and  he  made  fair  progress  in  his 
English,  but  the  mathematical  course  proved  too  mudi 
for  him.  The  result  was  that  he  had  virtually  to  give 
up  mathematicsi  a  shortcoming  which  materially 
affected  the  finale  of  his  education.  The  Dutts  of  Wel- 
lington Square,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  College^  had  in 
the  meantime  suffered  serious  reverses  in  business ;  their 
resources  were  crippled,  the  novelty  of  the  educational 
undertaking  wore  o£^  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
consequently  abated.  The  pecuniary  and  other  means 
by  which  the  Crovemment  maintained  the  Hindu  College 
being  practically  unlimited,  the  contest  soon  became  too 
unequal,  and  after  a  brief,  brilliant,  and  extravagant 
career  of  a  few  years,  the  Metropolitan  College  ool« 
lapsed.  The  boys,  such  as  were  still  fit  tor  further 
education,  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Hindu  College, 
and  Keshub,  with  some  of  his  firiends^  rejoined  the  old 
alma  mater  in  1854.  But  he  did  not  return  the  same 
man.  Indiscreetly  withdrawn  firom  earning  and  enjoying 
his  junior  scholarship,  from  studies  most  congenial,  and 


tB*e*i 


«»  iMdk  t»  lad  ijiUMilUilly  grow  tnm  JM  Ipfciy. 
di  btjuiid  kla  BOnaal  cap*- 
faodtjr  coapkMy  apolM, 
iMdHHtadaColkf*  «iqr  aaU>  U> 


■tdbriUMt    HatoOalatit  witk  an  kit  migbti  ba 
«M  — »  *—  piMlWl  b  E^lkikika  dldutarably  . 
waBlB  MllllTi  k*  lud  >  gUag  fa  itoiililrir.  lad 
4pMt  •  kt  «f  MMy  la  baylBff  a  Mt  of  appantoai 
to  M  KIT  vd  I>«h4  la  naatal  aad  aofal  pkUo-. 

Mf^t  Mt  W  WM  •(  vMpCnfeS  odda  m  tllfOOIMMliy 

aad  a— teMCtioai.  Ha  took  giaat  paina  to  draw  tha 
ifaiaa  aad  diagiaau  (ha  had  a  coasldanblo  tuta  fer 
dnwi^«fa«anrldad]i  hoeopM  Um  facmoUs  in  Ui 
Ma^  aad  btmUU  haadwritlBg  i  bat  hb  haut  waa  net 
la  tha  hMta«a  at  alL  Ha  wfota  kiag  dapcacatlag 
aplMkaiahtoddir  brathv  Nobia  Ontadw  Sm,  who 
was  atHB,  and  aaw  ooaaaatad  to  Ua  daalrt  of  laaotta- 
d^  ■■IhiMilIri  Kaihnb  was  oot  happjr  at  thU  ttata 
«f  afidn^  aad  tha  naalt  of  te  all  prarad  to  be  diiaa* 
traaa.  Whia  golaf  thmagh  tha  Saoler  ScboUnhIp 
aaaalaatiaa  ia  1(3^  aow  conaapoodiag  to  the  FInt 
AfU^  aaartaaMMudaoddatttbdaOhtrnwUdicaata:- 
glB—  Bpoa  tha  w^lalng  yoara  of  Us  coUaga  lUa. 
Oa  tha  dagr  whaa  tha  withaaiaricil  quaatkna  wart  aat, 
aaaafthepBateaan^nrtMwaa  appototad  to  watdi  tha 
mumltmm,  faaad  Vm  cnaiparing  papara  with  thayoaag 
■as  that  aat  ant  ta  hiak    It  ia  diflcott  to  aajr  wiA 
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shuby  or  his  neighbour,  but  he  was  most  severely  hand- 
led for  it.  He  was  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  rest  of 
the  examination ;  they  threatened  to  rusticate  him ;  but 
on  urgent  and  influential  remonstrance,  took  him  back 
again.  His  sensitiveness,  naturally  great,  was  most 
deeply  offended,  the  whole  circumstance  depressed  him 
most  seriously,  and  affected  his  mental  development 
ever  afterwards.  Keshub  was  such  a  general  favourite 
that  all  who  knew  him,  his  professors  as  well  as  fellow- 
students,  were  deeply  grieved  at  this  occurrence.  He 
was  still  allowed  to  continue  as  a  general  student,  he 
went  through  the  college  course  for  the  remaining  two 
years,  but  he  entirely  gave  up  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  never  again  went  up  for  further  examina- 
tions. 

Keshub  left  college  in  1858,  but  from  1856  to  1858 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  We  used  to  find  him  calmly  and  gravely 
seated  at  the  College  library  table,  intent  upon  the  papers 
in  his  little  Russia  leather  portfolio,  which  he  carried 
with  him  everywhere.  There  was  a  method  and  gravity 
in  whatever  he  did.  The  accident,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  soon  forgotten,  and  everybody  esteemed 
and  loved  Keshub  as  much  as  ever.  He  was  exceedingly 
attached  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  professor  of  philosophy,  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  progress,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  his  training,  for  all  which  Keshub  was 
looked  upon  by  students  in  general,  as  a  sort  of  youth- 
ful philosopher.  There  was  good  reason  for  his  being 
so  regarded.    If  his  boyhood  was  grave,  his  youth  was 


w  ypBiipi 


•MMMh  Sw^  —d waAm tmAAmtf, h« gw op Hm faw 
ill  iHlii  of  M>  — rtUr  jwOT.  HagawapMllagaidb 
vhntevwftMinbagr.  Mag  ite  child  «f  «  Valih- 
MiM  IhaQir  ka  mmrnt  wttA  m  mi  MMt,  hat  ka  «w  al- 
lawad la  aallak.  Ba  kad  an  atlMli  of  AldtM-poK 
^■1  ha  «aa  aboat  fiwrtaao  jraan  old,  aad  aa  pwaoaa  - 
aanAfhif  haw  la  glva  op  tta  aoa  of  fiah  tMBporacQjr, 
ha  gava  k  ap^  aad  aow  took  te  It  again.  Latar  oo. 
!■  tM«.«MlaMaklaghteflmmIarioaafy  tour  thioogh* 
Baahaj  aad  Uadni,  ha  triad  to  oat  a  maat  diat  oa 
haiid  Iha  iwaill^  iliiaiir  by  whkh  ha  travallad,  bat 
k  Mhhar  ^paad  wtt  hta  stonad  dot  Us  goas,  aad  ' 
iiasa  ttaa  ha  was  ahrqn  a  iblct  vagatariaa.  Doriag 
Iha  lattar  part  of  Us  last  Ulosas,  the  doctors  prascribad 
•  paitfy  BMat  dlat  fcr  Ua  which  ba  took  with  mnch  raloo- 
taaeai  Ha  bad  oo  groat  bigotry  oa  tho  subject  of  vog^ 
tariaalsB,  bat  bo  bald  and  ■omadmos  axprasMd  that  ia 
Us  owB  eaas  aatiog  saat  would  ba  tsntanuMint  to  the 
ooaHdaslaa  of  sia,  sad  bo  discooragod  it  in  others  as 
■aAaaheooold.*    But  tba  rooBadation  of  oMSt  aatlag 

■  waa  a  vary  aaaU  part  of  bis  aastorities.  One  of  Us 
jiiafhfcl  pleaiaieBkad  beea  to  scraech  oa  a  shabby  okl 
violla }  Ola  ba  aow  taraka  aad  ikivw  away.  Ha  used  la 
kb  yooagor  dajpB  la  kava  a  ooasld«abla  pwJwaace  te 
cart-fl^faifr  wMch,  aboat  tUs  tlMb  ha  aot  ooly  gave  19k  ~ 
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sing,  but  alwajrs  had  a  positive  passion  for  the  species 
of  musical  entertainments  known  asyo/Jrof,  half-dramatiCi 
and  half-operatic.  He  would  sit  up  the  whole  night 
with  his  companions  to  watch  these  performances,  Shew- 
ing pan^suparif  and  throwing  peices  of  small  oc^ns  to ' 
the  singers.  But  he  resolutely  set  his  fiioe  against  all 
this  for  the  time. 

Keshub  was  married  in  1856,  on  a  stormy  night  at  a 
village  called  Bali,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Cal- 
cutta, to  an  intelligent  little  girl  not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  years  old.    This  was  a  typical  case  of  Hindu  early  >^ 
marriage.    The  marriage  was  of  course  not  his  own 
making.    It  was  arranged  for  him,  according  to  time* 
honored  Hindu  usage,  by  his  guardians,  and  he  mecha- 
nically went  through  the  ceremony  in  filial  obedience^ 
as   he  would  go  through  any  other  performance  of 
undoubted  duty  unto  others.    That  he  had  no  great 
enjoyment  of  matrimonial  relations  at  the  time  is  evident 
from  what  he  said  of  his  marriage  many  years  after- 
wards.   *'  My  honeymoon  "  says  he,  **  was  spent  amid 
austerities  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.'*    In  foot  the  firrt 
years  of  his  married  life  were  the  life  of  an  anchorite. 
He  never  associated  with  his  wife,  and  had  very  stnmg 
notions  against  any  frivolity,  or  even  any  femiliarity  with 
one's  wife.    It  was  for  some  time  apprehended  that 
Keshub's  marriage  would  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake.    But 
he  developed  in  his  ideas  of  conjugal  relations  as  he  deve*' 
loped  in  other  things,  till  in  the  end  his  domestic  Ufo 
became  a  true  model  for  all.    In  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Jeevan  Ved  he  describes  his  condition  at  this  time. 


W^MWPVm 


\  B»  wm  mtttf  aad  iliiHiii      H«  nMw  Uagkid, 
«r  «w  t^ttl,  Md  l»  ad  Mt  linlnn  «e  i»fwM« 

ilMIHiiiiliilliii  If  III  *«»  iilliBi  liiuliliig  iiiili 

B*  n^  mllto  CMmIm  iMlim.  noldily  Ikow  of 
Btak;  aad  Ckalam.  Btt  printtly  wnto  wtoniag  lad 
•nabllf  foyiM  wUch  ha  nad  bjr  Uaaalf  «a  tha  ti^ 
■aaa  of  Oa  koaia.  Ha  c 
■ad  ««Ho  of  waniaf  far  F 
a*  ha  ottck  oa  Ha  hiiaii  aolli  In  tha  aolghbooihood. 
1b  4hort  IM  tioedad  «a  hit  «wa  liporfcrtioni,  aad 
<tm  lM|iOifcllnaa  of  alkan,  aad  Ika  tkoagkia  mad* 
kla  Boat  nadaoa.  Ka  vaa  yaafning  altar  fOaMthlog 
ha  kaaw  aet  what,  ha  waa  pairing  through  a  gnat 
[ha  hoaaa  la  whidi  I  Uvad."  aaja  ha, 
I  toom  la  whkh  I  slapt  vara  ta  oia  lika  a 
Ilka  a  gfmva-jraid.  Tha  nolaa  of  laaa 
aiaaad  aa  1  lagarJad  aa  tha  howl  of  wild  baaita. 
Wharaiarl  aaw  aay  aril  doaa,  It  laarnad  to  Ma  aa  If  It 
waatkaplajrgraaadofthadasun  of  daalh.  AmkUt  all 
tha  aaallh  of  tha  world  1  waa  ooatant  to  waar  coana 
aoaCBBa.  Tna  I  did  aot  waap  mnch,  bat  I  did  aet  laogb 
aaalL  SachwaamyrtatawhaoIgotapinthaMoralag, 
ooA  waa  mr  atala  whaa  I  waat  ta  bad  la  tha  alghl." 
RIaaldarbaothar,  who  waa  hia  Immadlita  gaaidlaa,  aad 
othor  ■■■hira  of  tha  iJuaUy,  took  aecko  of  tha  chaaga.' 
Thairti<adl*ildlealahia,toargaa  hla  oat  of  U,  aad 
UV^Intha^triadla  pat  Ub  dowa  with  a  high  haad. 
BataatUagaraflad.  It  iiiaifl  aalf  ha  waaaadar  tha 
Himln  of  haralaia  ha  ooaU  aa|  ooMial,  aalftha 
haal  of  liillij  waa  < 
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character,  and  creating  in  him  the  elementary  prindples 
of  the  great  work  which  he  was  80  shortly  to  undertake. 
Those  principles  in  their  first  formation  were  almost 
purely  ethical.  He  matured  his  m<Mrality9  befora  he 
began  his  religion. 

The  following  contrast  of  Keshub's  personal  appear^ 
ance  at  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  was  written  by  us 
during  his  life  time,  and  much  liked  by  him  :— 

He  was  morose,  sad,  and  stem  when  he  was  twenty  yean  old.  Novel- 
reading  was  an  abomination  unto  him  though  e^eiybody  anmnd  him  lead 
works  of  fiction.  Love-songs  he  abhorred  and  fled  fimn,  tho«g|h  all  his 
friends  sang  them.  He  was  constantly  alone.  Few  followed  fainit  km  loved 
him.  He  was  most  scntpoloos  in  spending  hit  little  yosthlU  wmmtfp  nd 
his  long  youthful  days.  Could  any  one  detect  him  goeripiifc  or  hmfjki^ 
or  exchanging  jokes  and  compliments  ?  Neither  did  he  eat  fish  aor  aeaL 
He  shunned  the  company  of  his  fond  girlish  wife,  to  modi  to  that  the  oAn 
accused  him  of  hating  her,  and  often  wished  for  her  own  death.  Rigorooi 
and  truthful  in  speech,  he  was  a  youth  of  to  fow  words  thai  hit  M^ghbost 
blamed  him  for  being  a  proud,  contemptuous,  imtnriahk  yoof  smb.  If 
he  read  much,  and  in  those  days  he  did  read  mnch,  he  read  aastcrt  booka  oC 
moral  philosophy,  or  fiery  sermons,  or  hard  inteOectnal  coaipoitlfaM^  hatfaif 
poetry  and  fiction  alike.  We  remember  him  liking  only  two  poetical  wqA% 
one  was  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  the  other  was 
Hamlet*  Both  these  accorded  well  with  his  tooabre  man 
He  was  tall,  thin,  lank,  bony.  I  believe  he  sometimes  wept  aloaa,  hot  I 
never  saw  him  weep,  only  his  (ace  was  sad.  He  took  loaf  aoVtaiy  walks 
on  the  terrace  in  the  darkness  of  night.  He  wrote  secret  ptayera  whkk  ka 
read  by  himself,  he  indited  solemn  warnings  for  pasaers-by,  wkidk  ka  atack 
up  on  the  house  waUs.  He  was  a  regular  youthfal  John  tha  BaptiaL 
did  my  (riend  lay  the  rocky  foundations  of  a  pore  chanctar*  wkaa  ka 
twenty.  Such  was  the  stem,  gaunt,  unattractiva  skalatoa  ka  was  ia 
days. 

Let  us  take  a  broad  leap  orer  twenty  years.    Now  ka  la  lat«  florid, 
ous,  and  past  forty.    Now  he  is  surrounded  by  many  aoaa 
friends  and  foUowers.    So  Joyful  is  hb  foco  that  flaOaa  aad 
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,^fc^»'<iNlfctlili    I  iWM^bJfc   »iiriiiliiliiin. 
Mi^»i<*MMlrf  nil    II    m^Kmemk  *uw»  ^m  ttm m  M 

MdpMlMWMirftf  dnMla.  Ml  pM^MM  anlM.   Jar  li  kh  mI 
lw»«<fcM^t     I  jtHlliHw^fcifcilhliltlllil    Tmftt 

Mil— <^fi^Ml»«iMif«iwljhti»—<*»  Mate  of  •  Mkt  i^ 

t.  Th«a«lwlMkalllHMMM,Mieotar.pMpMi«^ 
fc  ha  b  Mv  tawMi,  <MMi  *Mi  «r  dH  Mm  dbriMM 


tm^i,  md  ftita  af  *•  fcaaiMlf  mIVm  of  baa.    My  aMM  la  balk 
*a|aa|MiaUbBM^blta  thtf  ■HtpncdaaUa  ■anKj.lTAqr 


Not  awt  Us  iMn&tj  At  aajr  lUga  of  Its  fi>rnu6oa  «M 
■ttkoat  tiM  Inlinnw  of  raUgioa,  htt  bb  raligloa.  wbM 


1    WWMSVI 

taM  ■!■  kb  Mnlitj.  FnxB  tha  vwy  flnt  b«  btUwtd 
la  tht  iipwt  BMMti^  of  pnjrvr.  **  I  did  aot  know 
wlHt  Iha  rigltt  nHcion  ma,  I  did  not  know  nAat  tk* 
tn>  ohvch  WN.  Wlqr  or  fer  wbai  I  prajrad  I  did 
mat  taow,  bat  ki  A*  ific  gItauHr  of  Bfbi  tku  enw 
«•  ao  I  kaaid  tko  vote*  '  Pn^.  pnj,  wiihoot  p<iqr*r 
tb««  io  BO  Mkv  way.' "    H«  d^  Ml  •••  maay  Ckit»> 


intimate  iwLth,  y^  jt:^Ej[esei\tialdvp  j^ea.  Qne  of  Uieo 
was  jthe  Key.  T.  ff,.  .^^rn^  Dpnxestic  Oiaplain  to 
Bishop  iCpttop,  a  4^0Mt  e^ccellent  ypung  puMi  ^ho  read 

the  Neiv  Tesitam^t  t?  ?fa  ^X)px  fih9  fSmeif^ 
the  te^ict  i^to  English  a^  1^9  proo^^ed  with  tihe  reading. 
Anqtiber  .was  the  ^y.  J.  I;^ng,  ^e  yeteran  miaaiqnary 
of  the  ChurcfifL  ^is^io^ary  Soqi^jty  and  .disdngoished 
Bengali  scholar,  w:hos9  ^qt^C^t  in  ih^  you^  pf  Calcutta 
at  the  time  ws^  ^lost  ^Q^r^.  Tl^  third  .was  no  other 
than  our  old  friend  l^e  j^v^«  C.  fi.  A*  O^  pf  the  Ameri- 
can Unita^an  ](ilissi09.  il^oi¥  much  spiritual  ht^i^t 
Keshub  derived  frq^i  the  acqua^tance  of  these  men 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  doub^t  they  were  helpfol  to 
his  progress,  but  the  Q^tian  influence  .t|iey  exercised 
in  the  formation  of  ^is  character,  was  outwanUy 
speaking,  yery  intangible.  With  the  aid  pf  Uiesa 
gentlemen,  and  with  some  of  his  friends^  Keshub 
established  about  this  .time  a  literary  sodetyt  call* 
ed  th^  British  India  Society,  with  the  somewhat .  pom* 
pous  object  of  f<  the  culture  of  literature  and  sdence." 
Here  religious  subjects  were  sometimes  discussed, 
and  we  all  witnessed  with  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment the  somewhat  furious  passages  of  arms  between 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Dall,  lH>th  of  them  so  recently 
deceased.  Mr.  Long,  who  was  a  Low  Churchman^  square- 
built,  imdersized,  red-faced,  and  short-tempered,  tried  in 
a  husky  voice,  and  brief  nervous  sentences  to  silence  Us 
heretical  opponent.  Mr.  Dall  was  a  pale,  lank,  long- 
legged  Yankee,  who  in  disjointed,  nasal  vocabolaiy, 
uttetred  ishaxp  retorts,  and  irritated  his  ^**t*gim.itt  py 


iMMkbfy  Htfb^  Ua  "Oar  BndMr  Loogl'*  TUa 
BMrny  lodi^  npuMotod  oafy  a  putlda  of  Kwihiib't 
MlM^atttotiaaw  IttwdbMapcwadadbyamnltitada 
<f  d— ■»  ctit^  MiJ  ogpnliaHoM  of  dl  lorti^  whidi  b> 
■iWMil  if  tfc>  btaiiecf  hto  wwnpinkwH  Tba  ot>|«et 
«fall(hMtAliflB«HlltMU7  bBpranoMot.  KMhnb's 
ddwbmkw  NoUb  Cfa>nd«r  Sm,  wm  conirttotil  into 
Ai^now  Mllwtlty  ow  nA  Jnndtariont.  An  aldtr 
teodHT,  la  A«a  dnjn^wni  cnditad  wiA  natsnU  omni' 
•dMOih  nad  «•  tenght  H  wu  giMt  oondMOMidoa  on  Us 
pHttotahttntamthm  poor  jooagittn.  Wo  ttUom 
mm  Mobte  Bab*  hiiMh  and  Uood,lM  novod  Intko 
iwwtlo  wtto—  and  appor  atoriao  of  tbo  larigv  &iaily 
aanale^  tat  Ua  critkbina,  and  dedatooa,  alwajn  in- 
aaribad  la  falao  fade  on  tho  awrgia  of  our  very  ImparfiMt 
BagUak  ooaipoaltloaa,  csbm  dowa  tq>oa  ui  with  aa 
oncalar  aAact.  Oar  sanion,  that  is,  tho  oldar  boys, 
largm  aad  atroagw  tfuui  oonalvas,  tat  about  whoaa 
latallactaal  e^Mc%  wa  had  oKcaadlnyly  low  opiaioas, 
raad  tnm  Addlaaa'a  Spaetator,  and  Cape  Richardson's 
Silaeiioai  fm«  tta  British  Poala,  tat  tb*  praoaat  writar 
•ad  aoaa  of  Kaafaab*a  aaaaUar  ooodns,  including  No- 
nadn  Hath  San,  tb*  aditor  of  tb*  /ndhaa  if  nnnir,  wara 
ttmtyu  nlagatad  to  tha  lowor  fbnna,  to  road  nocbing. 
battvttaaLaab'aTalaa^aadiafiirlorpootry.  Koahnb, 
«ho  was  tb*  prasMlay  faaias,  not  only  amngad  and 
■aaagad  oar  aladla^  bat  always  insistad  oa  strict 
ptapiiaty,  aad  rigid  «orala  oa  tta  part  of  avary  oa*. 
Wbal  aaaet  aflMt  an  dOa  lalaat  otyaabattoa  had  apaa 
•■r  ai^  It  la  JMIwlilaay  attUadJataacaaf  ttai^ 


VOUTHFUL  ACTtVItlfiS  AND  ORGAMXZATIOMS.        lOf 

but  certainly  it  prepared  the  way  for  more  alabonte 
institutions,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Colutolah  Even-^ 
ing  School,  established  in  1855.  Young  men  from  conti- 
guous neighbourhoods  were  gathered  together,  and  were 
instructed  in  the  general  branches  of  knowledge.    The 
present  writer  and  other  early  associates  of  Keshub  took 
charge  of  the  teaching,  and  he  was  our  rector,  himself 
teaching  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  English  liter- 
ature.   We  always  paid  great  attention  to  moral  teach-  ^ 
ing,  and  Keshub  now  and  then  spoke  a  few  wwds  00 
religion.    We  held  grand  annual  exhibitions  for  the 
giving  away  of  prizes  to  the  boys,  and  we  always  tried 
to  secure  some  distinguished  Englishman  to  address  the 
meeting  on  such  occasions.    Another  pursuit  of  the 
time  must  be  noticed.    The  study  of  Shakespeare  was 
the  favourite  fashion  of  the  educated  about  this  time. 
Most  probably  it  originated  with  the  late  Capt.  D.  L 
Richardson,  a  poet  and  famous  Shakespearean  reader, 
who  took  the  most  leading  part  in  the  education  of 
the  Bengali  youth  of  his  time,  next  only  to  that  of 
David  Hare.    Every  young  man  took  pride  in  being  aUe 
to  read  Shakespeare  with  emphasis  and  pathos  as  taught 
by  Capt.  Richardson.    But  Keshub  was  content  not  only 
to  read,  but  wanted  to  act,  a  desire  in  which  we  all  <^ 
warmly  seconded  him.    We  were  also  supported  by  our 
elder  relatives.    So  a  stage  was  improvised,  cast-away 
European  clothes  were  speedily  procured  from  tfaeBasan, 
and  we  painted  our  faces,  and  got  up  our  parts  as  best  as 
we  could.    Keshub  played  Hamlet  most  sucoessluUy,  he  ^ 
had  the  constitution  of  the  Danish  Prince  bj 


"Otf  BrotlMr  Longl"  TbU 
[  oaly  ft  putkto  of  KMhob** 
meMtiftttmlimm,  It  had  htw  pwc»dti1  by  «  moltttmlt 
«f  dMM^  oMbib  Mid  «fgaais>tloas  «f  aD  w(ts>  wUdt  1m 
■iMtMl  fcr  IW  twill  cfhb  companlotiii  Tha  ofajMt 
«f  aSlkaMtfrfifaMHtanty  trnprarco! 
ilte  btoAw  Kobia  Cfamdw  S«n,  1 
mmfnmm  •Miariqf  ow  nA  bMdtatkxw.  An  ddar 
>iiilhM,  te  tfnM  dayi^ww  cnditad  ivith natonl omni* 
•dMMb  Mid  «•  tfH«gkt  Ik  waa  gnat  ooodMOMiloa  oa  Ui 
part  tataktiafeHMthH  poor  jrongBlan.  Wa  aaldoa 
■Mr  MoUa  Bab«  lalMh  and  blood,  ha  movod  Intho 
faoMla  nflona  and  appir  atariM  of  tha  Urga  bmily 
Miarina,  bid  bla  crftidima,  and  dadrioni,  alwaya  tn- 
aetfbad  la  blaa  fade  on  tha  margin  of  oar  vary  Imparfact 
I  down  vpoa  ua  with  an 
Oar  aonion,  that  ia,  ^  oldar  boya, 
Iwgar  and  aliaagar  Oaa  oaraahraa,  bat  about  whooa 
laiaPartaal  c^aciqr  «•  had  escaadiof ly  low  ofrfaiooi, 
nad  froM  Addlaaa'a  Spactator,  and  Cape.  Richardion'i 
flriicllnai  froM  A»  Biilbh  Poata,  bat  tha  proMnt  writar 
•ad  aoMa  of  Xaafaab*a  anallar  cooaina,  indnding  N»* 
nadnNadiSaa,thaodiiarof  iha/idMa  JVnrvw,  w«ra 
ahi^a  nlagatad  la  tha  lewar  facnu,  to  read  nothing - 
baUMtfuMiLaMb'aTalaa^aadinfarlorpoatry.  Koahob, 
who  ■«  Iha  pTMldlag  gaaioa,  not  only  arrangod  and 
■■■^■i  oar  atadiaa,  boi  .always  inalatad  oa  atriet 
fiOfilBl/,  aad  rigid  Morala  oa  Iba  partofavary  oaa. 
WhM  aaaek  aflMK  an  tUa  faifaat  oryaaiiatioa  had  spaa 
•ar  al^  Ift  h  dMIrall  <■  aay  at  tfda  dlitaana  of  ilaw^ 


five  or  six  y6ung  men,  all  relatives  and  bosom  firieods, 
and  Keshub  was  in  our  midst.  We  closed  tbe  doors,  and 
in  the  dim  oil  light  each  one  poured  forth  his  iitoermost 
thoughts  in  sincere  prayer.  A  nameless  solemnity,  a 
thrilling  reverence  filled  every  hearty  the  Eternal  Spirit 
of  God  foi^  the  first  time  seemed  a  hallowed  presence. 
Keshub  spoke,  and  we  all  wept,  and  ejaculated  aloud. 
Strange  consequences  to  the  land  and  people  have 
followed  from  that  first  devotional  meeting.  All  those 
who  were  present  at  it  have  either  left  or  are  dead.  To 
us  the  sole  survivor,  the  remembrance  is  shadowy, 
revered,  and  awful !  At  the  Goodwill  Fraternity  wfaidi 
continued  its  activity  for  full  two  years,  Keshub  often 
preached  extempore  in  English  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Nay  all  his  intelligence,  energy,  and  moral  earnestness 
became  ignited  with  an  ascetic  glow  that  burned 
fiercely  in  him.  Every  young  man  who  heard  him 
became  similarly  excited.  He  drew  men  chiefly  by  his 
enthusiasm.  He  spoke  loud  and  long,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  words  and  feelings,  becoming  often  hoarse 

• 

and  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his  discourse.  On*  out 
occasion,  we  remember,  Babu  Devendra  Nath  Tagors 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Goodwill  Fratemity>  and  wt 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  He  was  tall,  princely,  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  health  and  manhood ;  he  came  attended 
by  liveried  servants,  and  surrounded  by  massive  stalwart 
Brahmos,  who'  wore  long  gold  chains,  and  impeoielraUe 
countenances.  We  who  wei^  very  young  nien,  and  not 
initiated  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj  secrets  at  all,  wert 
highly  elated  and  encouraged  by  such  company,  and 


k  ««i  M  haiG— ■■!  «»M  to  MlMr  1 


t  fai«CT,rtrtMliqpdtlyrtwidtlwBi»lunoSomi^by 
''riniiCllii  priiMiJ  CoTttt—fwrthlmJg^tpiapotfc 
^Tfctow >wwhii  ptjntt ammgtmmt.  TlMOfdl- 
■acjr  «Mg«  ftr  «■  latandlof  ooawt  wm  to  stand  19 
tirfiH  tko  p«^  at  tta  aod  of  tha  mootUy  awnlaff 
aHvIsi^  aad  aaka  a  dadafatioa  of  fUth  bifora  dw 
■Witvaad  ooagfogattott.  Tba  docaipant  was  than 
alffMd  by  tha  eaailMita  far  latrtarion,  and  coaatat^ 
dgaad  bjr  tha  AaaMhia,  or  tha  pwaoa  who  iodaood 
kha  ta  aooopt  tka  tallgloa  of  ^»  Brahaw  Sotai^.  Bat 
la  KaobaV*  com^  a  tiiBpla  dadtratioa  In  writing  "  ad- 
Mlttiaf  Ibo  tntth  of  tba  priodplai  of  Brahmo  Dhanna, 
aad  lol— aly  avowing  faith  in  tbom"  wu  sofficioaL 
Ha  dtacribM  bis  coawrslon  In  oaa  of  bU  loctoros  la 
Ei^aad.  thas  >— 

[     -■■■^ii'ii  -      I     -  •    I -'iTT    t|J  III  .llili 

|a»  »W  ^i  wm^mt  mfiM  i  tplwuf  Mtk  *■  wyhet  k.  Aad  tow 
•ptfaMlMM  Mrtfe  vMfeMi  •  tfftmm  rf  pi^Uii  nMgta'  Al  tal  k 
p^iiS  F>i»<lnii  m  mmJMImmKmMm*.  I  Im4  Mt  ■  li^b  ftli^  la 
tfrnktrnmrnct  irii^m,n»».  mitmmmiiatr.  I  «b* pairiag  S«h  UalMy 
kM  MMT  vaMtaMi.  Ttaa^  DMm  fnM.  havafw.  I  kk  a  Im«Ih  ■« 
«MariiSU^«j*aaaaMiMMM«r  A  wm  iwh^il  ««Ua  m^  ^ 
«BaniBnSladM4iv*«f arhwtlailtttnamiiyMiUKkMM.  Aai 
vaa^MBanM^r  Shairii I aaMtaa *a hM Ifc  ••  a kartM r  Hm««- 
■il'llal  ikM^AaalatthararaaAIIaabad  ipaaal  aa4  Am  vaa 
a^WMMMHM.  iaiiailaaaaat>i>lHhfta*i*a»a^. 
Iw^ajaalaaafHMif— lihiiaifciiiy  ■llwaiM,    I  an  AM  I 


Mi  lH(Bif«  at  0aa  aa  Iha  « 


ACCOUNT  OF  mS  CONVERSION.  lOJ 

poied  forau  of  pnjwr  for  eteij  moainf  and  evtniD^  aad  wed  tbcH  itiif, 

althoneh  I  wai  itill  a  member  of  no  Cbwdi  od  cmrtk,  aod  k>d  mo  deu  ap- 

prehensioa  of  God'*  dunctcr  and  Utrib«te*.    I  fell  profaaad^  tk  c&Mf 

of  prayer  in  my  owd  cipeiicnce.    I  pew  in 

after  tUi  I  fell  the  aecd  of  the  commnnion  of 

enabled,  in  tinea  of  difficulty  and  donbt,  b 

comfort.    So  I  felt  that  not  only  belief  in  God  waa  n 

real  biothcihood  on  earth.    Where  wa; 

did  not  know.    Well,  I  atabliibed  ia  mj  eadier  dayi  a  a 

ny  own  hoiue,  to  which  I  gave  the  ionicwhat  ■^■g-'—  bM  d 

of    'The  Goodwill  Fntenity.'    I  did  not  allow  mjMir  for  oi 

harbour  icctaiianiNii,  but  preached  to  mj 

our  Father,  every  man  onr  bttither.    When  I  fdt  that  I  w 

I  found  that  the  existing  *ecta  aad  chnrchea  woold  not  ■ 

A  small  publicatioQ  of  the  Calcutta  Brahma  Som^  fdl  into  «y  fcanih.  a^ 

aj  I  read   ihe  chapter  on  '  What  it  Brahmobm  P*    I  foond  tbt  it  ema- 

Epondcd  exactly  with  the  laiker  connction  of  oiy  beatt,  Ike  vole*  of  God  fate 

■oul.    I  always  fdt  that  every  outward  book  moil  be  nbocdiaatod  to  A* 

tcochinci  of  the  Inner  Spirit, — that  where  God  q)c*ki  thm«^  the  Spirit  ii 

DUO  all  earilily  teachers  must  be  nlent,  and  ercty  maa  mast  bow  down  aad 

accept  in  reverence  what  God  thus  revealed  in  the  aool,    I  at  oae«  delttmtad  ' 

that  I  would  join  Ihc  Brahmo  Somaj,  oc  Indian  TbeistiG  ChaKL" 

His  mindhadin  fact  received  the  awalceningkiioided(e 
of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  his  oonvenion  had 
more  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ia  it  than  th*  purdy 
religious.  "  Philosophy "  says  he  "  first  taught  me 
insight  and  reflection,  and  turned  my  eyes  inward  &oa 
the  thing's  of  the  external  world,  so  that  I  began  to  reflect 
on  my  position,  character,  and  destiny."  He  was  a  pratty 
hard  reader  in  those  days.  From  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  b»  raad 
regularly  every  day  in  Metcalfe  Hall,  which  is  the 
only  large  public  library  we  have  in  Calcutta.  Ha  i«ad 
theological  and  metaphysical  works  mostly*  th«  histerr 


«f  pUlonplqr  httag  li»  tftUgltt.  H*  fvad  soom  poady 
M^MlOlmaBdYcHi^,  Iw  gloried  In  Shakaqiaan  at  . 
■DtbMiwtatlMlMtadBorabaf  ankiiida.  Hewuu 
iMMW  «dMinr  of  Sir  William  HmmllMm,  ud  pond  ovw 
IkawMtoofVklorCowiA.  H«nMljr.E.D.MonlUsad 
irCoAt  lo«*d  MM  wort*  «f  llMOdara  Paifcar,  MIm 
Cobbib  Hid  pntood  Bmovmo.  Hawuavarutilaand 
VMadoMfMdwta'tttMdaTS.  His  mind  had  aliMdy  , 
feiMod  Mm  cImmMht  ooMoptloM  of  nll^on  boftwo  1m 
tea»  aqpttl^  «f  Um  Bnhmo  Som^.  Tho  fact  to 
At  ft<  iinnr<Ml<1ii  ^ctfinoa  of  Cbriodaoity  of  wMdi. 
h«  ■■■(  hanm  known  aooMwIuU,  mad*  no  imprMdoa 
I  ha  qoiatiy  dlacardad.  •*In 
says  ha  **  I  thraw  myuit  at  mjr 
Falhor'afcot.  AndatlaMitplaasadProvideocatoraraal 
tta  light  of  tntth  to  ma  1b  a  owMt  mjrstarioos  mannar, 
and  from  dwt  tima  oommancad  a  sarias  of  stnigg^aa, 
niplfarioni^  and  andaavoara  which  rataltad,  I  am 
li^tpjr  to  tajt  In  paaoi^  and  in  tha  cenvarsion  of  tha 
haart."  Than  Urod  at  tha  tima  in  our  ndghbourhood 
•t  Colntalah  a  Pandit  RaJbalUv.  Ha  was  tha  chiaf 
asm  scnlir  tntor  of  a  local  school,  and  balng  mad  oldar 
than  amf  ona  of  oa,  and  baiog  also  a  Sanskrit  ocholar, 
hahaddabfalad  faithalilaratBraof ihaBrahmeSomaJ.. 
Taahah  was  always  fcnd  of  otdar  and  mora  sarioos 
man  than  hto  own  cowpaniom  i  ha  had  fraquont  oom- 
I  with  Pandit  R^ballaT,  and  tha  lattar  probably 
%  **  tha  small  pabUcatlaa  of  tha  CaHitta  Brahmo 
-  hi  which  ha  land  tha  chapt^  **  What  to  Brah- 
I  af  9icit 
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which  he  calls  '^  revelation  in  a  mysterious  manner.*' 
He  signed  the  Brahmo  Somaj  covenant  privately,  whea 
Devendra  Nath  Tagore  was  in  the  hills,  but  shortly 
afterwards  the  latter  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  hear  of  Keshub's  conversion.  Devendra  had^ 
always  tried  to  persuade  young  men  of  influential  £unilies 
to  join  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  it  was  an  unezpecttd 
pleasure  to  him  that  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Sea 
family  had  spontaneously  enlisted  himself  as  a  Brahma 
Devendra  Nath  Tagore's  second  son,  Sa^endra  Nath 
Tagore,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  was  Keshub's  fellow-student  in  the  Hinda 
College,  with  whom  he  now  and  then  had  conversa> 
tions,  and  through  whom  also  he  communicated  with  his 
illustrious  father.  A  cordial  interest  in  Keshub  thus 
sprang  up  in  the  Pradhan  Acharya's  mind,  and  tiirough 
various  circumstances  the  interest  ripened  into  personal 
affection,  sufficiently  evidenced  by  Devendra  Nath 
Tagore's  visit  to  the  meeting  of  the  Groodwill  Fraternity 
already  alluded  to.  One  of  these  circumstances  was  the 
first  great  moral  struggle  which  his  enlistment  in  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  produced  in  Keshub's  life. 

Keshub  speaks  of  '^  struggles  and  endeavours  which 
led  to  the  conversion  of  his  heart."  The  first  trial  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  undergo  was  within  a  year  of  his 
entering  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  family  Gurm  paid 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  Sens  at  Colutolah.  Tlie  /vms 
we  may  mention  for  the  information  of  our  European 
readers,  is  an  idolatrous  Brahmin  credited  with  high 
and  exceptional  sanctity,  who  holds  tbo  hereditaiy 
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■  of  ttMtfBf  «h»  ^trit— I  dMtlpfai  of  a  Hinda 
H«  h  IwMtiJ  both  mH^  ttofhaetloa  and.th* 
I  bjr  vhtM  of  his  birth,  than  by  actual  •»- 
taSmmaHL  Th»  /imf  la  oftaa  a  vwj  bad  man.  Bat  hla 
diodpta^  both  aula  and  fcmala,  adon  him  aa  parfectljr 
dMM.  H*  Uvoa  i^as  tho  glfta  aad  tribotta  of  tha 
•r  wbom  ha  piaddai.  Ha  oda- 
hU  p«lodkal  Tidta,  tha  litM  of  la- 
iliaiioa  la  nUgfoa  ow  tha  jreaoc  abaolntloa  from  ria 


v'WiadMfanaaalahlmba  mortal  da.  Tba/arw  caaM 
ft*  tha  bsaaa  of  tha  Saa  fiuallj  aoma  tima  la  its<» 
aad  a  aaaibar  of  jvaag  man  wwa  maifcad  fcr  tha 
omimoay  of  laMatloo.  Kothob,  who  was  oaa  aoMiag 
thorn,  showod  ■jmyluiBs  by  wUcb  tha  guardians  sua- 
pactod  ha  weald  maka  troobla  onr  tha  nuttar.  But 
thaj  won  duarmlaad  oo  tha  point,  it  waa  a  mattar  of 
frmOy  pnotifa^  aad  thajr  had  daddad  that  Kashub  mast 
ylsld.  Thoy  had  aet  safidantly  ealcalatad  opon  tha 
poaar  of  mtotaaci  whidi  was  la  that  quiat   young 

V  maa.  Ha  had  ladfaacUy  aspnssad  his  disindinatioa 
balbca  Us  mothsr,  aad  Mfc  that  a  graat  crisis  of  £dth 
hadeomafarhlak  Ha  had  mada  ap  bis  mind,  bat  stlU 
tany  tha  ooffraclaom  of  his  raoolatioa  ha  had  callad 
mpan  Dtvoadra  Nath  Tagors  at  Jorasanko  ibr  tha 
parpasi  of  taking  hia  opialoa.  To  tha  hoaoor  of  dM 
totssr  ba  It  said,  that  la  ylaw  of  tha  asrJoas  oonsaqusacoa 
whkh  XaahaVa  lodual  to  afospt  tha  Idolatrous  baptism 
waaU  aonfy  oaass^  ha  daeliaad  to  giva  any  dlract 
•tftaik  bat  Kmhab  aanflbilmi  Ut  what  eeocaa  ho 
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would  approve.  On  the  next  day  great  prsparatkmi 
were  made  at  the  house  of  the  Sens  for  the  initif»^^ 
Keshub's  cousins  had  all  gone  through  the  oer^ 
mony,  and  now  it  was  the  young  reformer's  turn.  The 
guardians  assembled  on  the  spot  headed  by  his  unde^ 
the  late  Babu  Uari  Mohan  Sen,  who  was  a  man  of  stem 
and  fiery  temperament,  the  terror  of  the  whole  hoose* 
hold.  Keshub  was  sent  for.  Quiet,  gentle,  and  self* 
possessed,  he  came.  They  put  him  the  fatal  question. 
**  Wilt  thou  accept  the  ceremony  of  initiation  as  tbs  ^ 
other  young  men  have  done?"  ''No"  he  replied 
calmly,  but  with  a  firmness  which  was  anmistak- 
able.  More  than  once  the  question  was  repeated  with 
increasing  fierceness.  Keshub's  determination  did  not 
shake.  He  was  gentle,  but  immoveable.  The  stalwart 
guardians  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Sens  were  baffled, 
Keshub's  quiet  firmness  disarmed  their  violence^  they* 
were  defeated  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were  defisatad 
ever  afterwards.  Keshub  returned  to  his  room  in  right* 
ecus  exultation,  wondering  at  his  success.  When  next 
day  Devendra  Nath  Tagore  sent  his  son  to  enquire  into 
the  issue  of  the  dread  contest,  and  received  the  intd« 
ligence  of  the  young  Brahmo's  victory  of  faith,  tbs 
congratulations  which  Keshub  met  firom  him  were  the 
first  instalment  of  the  unexampled  firiendship  wluch 
silently  grew  up  between  the  two  men  afterwards. 
Thus  it  was  that  Keshub  scored  his  first  triumph  over 
idolatry  and  persecution.  Such  a  struggle  at  the  present 
day  would  not  amount  to  much.  But  when  it  was  first 
made,  unstimulated  by  any  example,  unbefiriended  bj 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MENTAL  AND  MORAL  ACTIVITIES. 
_  Keshub  Cuundek  Sen  at  the  Adi  Brauuo  Soiuj 
(18^9  TO  1866}. 

rVESHUB'S  sombre  self-introspection  burst  Into' 
'  wholesome  activity,  when  in  April  1859  the  Biahmo 
School  was  established.  It  would  almost  a«em  that  ha 
entered  the  Brahmo  Somaj  not  to  learn  bat  to  teach. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  been  teachingf  himself  by  close  study 
and  reflection  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  as  sooa 
as  his  association  with  Devendra  Nath  Tagore  took  the 
form  of  practical  sypmathy,  they  concerted  together  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  public  good.  The  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning was  that  Keshub  should  deliver  a  series  of  English 
lectures,  and  Devendra  Kath  a  similar  course  in  the 
vernacular,  the  former  taking  up  the  philosophy  ti 
Theism,  and  the  latter  dealing  with  the  doctrines  and 
theology  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  This  Brahmo  School 
was  an  all-important  institution  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  Brahmo  movement  It  not  only  produced  a  body 
of  intelligent  doctrines,  and  systematized  the  uncartain 
conceptions  of  Brahmo  Theism  on  a  sound  rational  basis 
of  philosophy,  such  as  modem  thought  throughout  the 
world  laid  down  to  be  the  rudiments  <tf  all  religion,  hot 
it  created  a  nucleus  of  well>trained  men  whose  sympathy, 
devotedness,  and  active  co-operation  made  all  fntui* 
progress  In  the  Brahmo  Somaj  possible.    About  a  dOMS 


MGh  mm,  an  la  th*  prt**  of  7011th,  aoM  cf  whom  m 
■HilBlMloaMiMortlMBnhawSoauijoflBdU^Kathtrad 
M  tiM  fcHBliliagwMch  took  pUea  oa  tU  J4tli  Apcfl 
r  iSffc  la  s*  4hbp  md  dingy  ooa  ■toriod  boiiM^  whara 
<k*  *>Hn^*h  XvoBiof  School  hold  Ita  flaim,  not  br 

ftoai  Oa Iill  lllilliaLi  o(  tha  Sooa  in   Bhowanl 

Charaa  Dattfa  L^»,  Colatolah,  Calcutta.  Nothing 
aeald  aseaad  tha  aaal,  aoargjr*  bith  and  chaarfiilnaw 
^iriA  wUA  Kaahah  aat  abou  tha  week  of  orgaatxlng 
Wa  jvatMU  adhwiati  into  tiba  saw  achooL  Tha 
Gaadwm  Fratamity  eontribotad  Ita  mambafa,  tha 
Bvaatng  S^ool  iu  tmOmn  and  aaiUor  popUa  to  that 
objact,  aad  both  in  tha  oouna  of  Uma  diuolvad  into 
tha  hlghar  parpoaai  of  tha  Bnhno  School.  Davandra 
laadiljr  caao^  nnmtodfid  of  Muroaodiaga,  aod  began 
by  taaching  tha  young  men  tha  rnlaa  of  tha  Sanskrit 
aacilarton  of  tha  Bcahao  SomaJ  liturgy,  wharaby  tbay 
Might  join  Oa  aarrioaa  than  bald  araiy  Wodnaaday 
•foalng  at  Jocmaaakow  Tba  tehool,  holding  waakly 
daaaaa  on  Sandaya,  waa  aooo  rainovad  to  mora  raapact- 
ahia  qaavtaca  at  Chltpova  Road,  in  a  grand  building* 
bavM  aa  Gopal  llaUick's  bonaa^  which  haa  baan  ainoa 
diMBliahad,  aad  thanoa  to  (ha  aaoood  floor  rooma 
«f  tha  Adi  Som^  at  Joraaaako.  Kaabub  in  bU  lac- 
tana,  daUvavad  on  avary  altarnato  Sunday,  pound  forth 
a  taanat  of  nataphyaica  aad  BMral  fcrraar,  aad  D^ 
vaadn  Math  ia  chaala  elaaaical  Bangali  diaoenraad  on  tha 
■jrainai  aad  fiOth  of  tha  Brabaw  SoaaJ.  Tha  lattar 
diaeoanaa  hava  baaa  aaibodiad*  ia  a  uaafet  traatiaa 
aallad   Sntam   Dkanm  Matt  0  JNmm,  whUa  Ka- 
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shub  utilized  the  substance  of  his  addresses  in  the  tracts 
which  before  long  he  began  to  publish*    The  school  . 
held  annual  examinations  and  gave  diplomas  id  merit. 
The  questions  set  were  sometimes  so  difficult  that  a 
professor  of  the  Presidency  College  is  once  said  to 
have  observed  that  any  one  who  could  answer  them 
satisfactorily,  might  be  admitted  to  the  M.  A*  degree 
of  the  Calcutta  University,  without  passing  through  the 
preliminary   examinations.      Perhaps    Keshub's  me* 
taphysics  at  the  time  were  not  of  the  maturest  kind,  and 
his  object  was  to  teach  more  by  aspiration,  more  by 
awakening  the  faculties  of  his  youthful  associates,  than 
by  actual  professorship.    And  his  methods  were  emi- 
nently successful.    His  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  bore 
down  every  obstacle,  his  singular  intelligence  kindled  a 
corresponding  glow  in  every  hearer.    Very  imperfectly 
educated  as  we  were,  if  our  understanding  aometimetf 
failed  to  grasp  the  import  of  his  teaching,  our  qfm-' 
pathies  supplied  the  deficiency.    Both  the  liead  and 
the  heart  were  equally  active.    Thus  for  five  years  the 
Brahmo  School  trained  up  the  youth  of  the  Somaj, 
spreading  religious  knowledge,  and  enlightenment  of 
character. 

In  the  splendid  structure  at  Chitpore  Road,  to  iHiidi 
the  Brahmo  School  was  removed  in  1859,  Keshubfi>und 
a  somewhat  unexpected  occupation.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  an  institution  very  diffisrent  from 
the  Brahmo  School.  It  was  a  dramatic  dub  to  put  on  the 
stage  Bidhava  Bibaha  Natak  (widow*marriage  drama), 
written  with  the  object  of  reforming  the  cruel  custom  of 
«5 
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ttafanadoiUbwrf  of  jroong  Hindu  widows.  B]rr«pe«t< 
«d  rffM^nlUloMi  of  Hunlat,  and  othar  poribnnaiic— 
kdf  wuieal,  half  dnmatic,  KMhub  had  developod 
•■dia  talant  for  ataga  managentaat,  that  tha  gantteman 
who  pwjactod  this  ComptMj,  most  of  tham  oar  raU* 
tlvaa  aad  aaighbeofs,  aaniora  to  ua  in  aga,  implidtly 
Iraatid  Kaahob  with  tha  sola  charga  of  tha  naw  uodar^ 
bUsg.    Kaahab's  lora  for  Shakaapaara,  and  for  good 

Xdraaaa  ia  gaoaral,  waa  nnboondad,  it  was  ona  of  thoao 
tfapeaUooa  wUefa  hla  aariy  ascatJctsm  nartr  wholly 
1*^^*"*,  atranga  aa  that  ouy  aaan,  and  which  adharad  to 
Matm^alaatd^of  Ualifa.  He  always  lookod  npea 
dimaatic  lapraaaotation  not  only  as  a  most  enlightaoad 
fom  of  pohlk  amoaamant,  but  also  as  a  most  potant 

\  agaocy  fc^  *ha  rafonnatioo  of  social  avUs.  Absta- 
mIoob  la  his  own  porsonal  habits,  ha  oavar  grudged  to 
tha  eoamunlty  its  lagitinate  share  of  rational  recraa- 
tien.  Kataral  innocent  Jojroosnass  ha  held  to  be  tho 
■aistjr-valra  of  a  hundred  Ul-hamours  in  tha  human 
■lad,  alao  as  a  great  force  by  which  ao  individaal  and  a 
aaileB  nUght  be  raised  to  the  most  exalted  ideals.  To 
•0  Aeaa  mocivaa  was  added  the  intense  sympathy  he  felt 

J  wUk  Aa  caasa  of  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows. 
Sinea  the  iaauguratloa  of  the  widow  marriage  reform  in' 
itjA^  Kaahab,  though  then  a  very  young  man,  wished 
waU  to  tiba  causa^  and  did  what  he  could  to  cootri- 
bHa  to  its  saooaas.  He  tharafors  cheerfully  aecept- 
ad  tka  maaageaent  of  the  Widow  Marriage  Dnuaa. 
Foot  iattiiurteoa  now  ran  abn^  of  aach  other  under 
rTttrVT    aaparrWoo.    Than     was     tha 
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Evening  School,  the  Groodwill  Fraternity,  the  Brahmo 
School,  and  the  Theatre  at  Chitpore  Road.    As  nearly 
the  same  individuals  comprised  the  staff  of  them  all,  it 
was  sometimes  amusing  and  perplexing  to  hear  the  seve- 
ral bells  ring  almost  simultaneously  for  the  classes  of 
the  first,  the  services  of  the  second,  the  lectures  of  the 
third,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  fourth !  But  Keshub's 
zeal    and  energy  knew   no    bounds.     He  was   very 
different  in  appearance  then  from  what  he  was  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.    He  was  thin,  gaunt,  tall,  pal^ 
with  vertigo  in  his  head,  and  swellings  about  his  feet. 
He  kept  up  his  strength  by  doses  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
Port  wine,  medically  prescribed.  But  he  was  tireless  in 
work  and  activity.  His  mechanical  skill  in  the  workings 
of  the  stage  rivalled  the  energy  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  achievements.     The  harmony  of  forces  presented 
itself  in  his  character  so  early  as  that.    The  plot  of 
the  drama  was  the  miserable  life  of  a  Hindu  widow 
shut  up  in  the  Zenana,  who,  in  her  solitary  friendless 
condition,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  neighbour, 
by  whom  she  was  led  to  a  course  of  sin.    The  conclu* 
ding  scenes  depicted  her  sufferings,  her  suicide,  her 
confessions,  with  appeals  to  all  patriotic  men  to  put 
an  end  to  the  forced  celibacy  of  Hindu  widows.    The 
performance  was  first  opened  to   the    public    in   the 
beginning    of   1859,     and   produced    a    sensation   in^^ 
Calcutta,  which  those  who  witnessed  it  can  never  forget. 
The  representatives  of  the  highest  classes  of  Hindu 
society  were  present.    The  pioneer  and  father  of  the 
widow  marriage  movement  Pundit  Ishwara  Chandra^ 
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VUyangw  OMDt  nor*  than  oao*>  and  tandw-hMrttd 
|M  ka  1%  wM  Mond  to  floods  of  tous.  In  fact  tli«« 
was  ■earoafy  a  dry  ajra  in  tha  groat  aodtanoo.  Un- 
Joabtadly  tbo  moU  wholowmM  ofioct  waa  produood. 
Kihab,  as  ■taga-wanagor,  was  warmly  compUmentad 
4M  Ua  wtcgy  aad  intolUgonca,  and  wo,  tUi  friondi, 
M  amataog  acton,  who  bad  dona  oar  bait,  alw 
wwlTad  ear  t^q'q^t  alurt  of  pralsa.  Though  thb  dra- 
aaUe  — cmii  braoght  Kathnb  a  good  daal  bafora  tha 
pvbUe^  in  tihat  dawa  and  floih  of  hli  iplcitoal  charactar 
flw  eeeivatloa  of  a  staga-ounagor  eould  not  but  ■oap 
grow  naoooganUL  Ho  and  hU  companions  war*  ofton 
ttiowa  into  batarogaoous  company  t  soma  of  the  parts 
playad  war*  oodoabtadly  harmful  in  their  moral  tan- 
flaoeyt  tbara  was  inevitable  dissipation,  frivolity,  and 
^  daagaroos  lore  of  public  applause.  So  bafbra  tha 
•od  of  tha  year  tba  Ihoatro  was  givao  ap  completely, 
aad  Kashttb  toraad  Us  attention  to  mora  serious  and 
Important  sabjacts. 

Nevorthriess  it  was  soma  time  before  ha  could  wholly 
devote  himself  to  tha  great  projects  he  had  been  long 
planning  in  his  raaileei  mind.  The  rule  for  every  young 
Hlada  was  to  earn  some  income  as  sooo  as  ha  had  gone 
thcoogh  what  was  called  his  education.  And  Keshttb's 
gaiTdlsni,  who  had  not  failed  to  take  early  notice  of 
Aa  tfaaaeeodeatal  dispositions  he  often  msnUisstad, 
vara  all  tta  mora  aaxioos  to  put  upon  him  the  whota- 
aeaa  biraeas  of  soom  bard  routine  work  as  sooo  as 
thayoeald  iad  aa  opportunity*  So  la  tba  midst  of 
^  miiew  acliTUiaa  wUcb  sartMuidad  Un  la  i«i9 
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Keshub  was  installed  into  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  with  the  somewhat  undignified  salary  of  Rs.; 
25  per  month.    The  Bank  of  Bengal  and  tho   Calcutta 
Mint,  of  which  Keshub's  grandfather  was  the  Natin 
head,  formed  a  sort  of  family  preserve  for  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Sens,  their  relatives^  and  castemea. 
No  sooner  a  youthful  Sen,  imperfectly  fledged  for  offi* 
cial  flights,  had  finished  his  lessons  at  school,  or  proved 
himself  incapable  of  learning  anything  there,  than  he 
was  drafted  into  the  unexalted  ranks  of  financial  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Mint,  or  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  Keshuls 
however,  did  not  refuse  the  humble  post  oflfered  him. 
He  worked  away  at  it  with  his  characteristic  zeal,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  his  European  superiors.    The 
employes  of  the  Bank  in  those  dajrs,  including  the 
present  writer,  can  never  forget  the  calm,  unimpas* 
sioned,   handsome  face   at   the   leffc   of  the  Dewan's 
desk,  intent  upon  every  duty,  yet  always  ready  with  a 
smile  of  welcome  or   recognition   to   every   firiendly 
fellow-clerk  as  he  passed.    So  well  and  faithfully  did 
Keshub  do  his  work,  that  before  a  twelvemonth  had 
passed  his    salary  was  doubled,  and  his  duties  lay 
immediately  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  Mr.   Cooke. 
His  speedy  exaltation  in  office  now  became  a  certain- 
ty.   Yet  the  native  independence  of  character  nevar 
left  him  for  a  day.    The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Bank  at  the  time  was  a  Mr.  George  Dickson,  a  colossal, 
autocratic,  irascible  Caledonian,  dreaded  by  everybody. 
He  issued  an  order  one  day  that  every  derk  must  make 
a  solemn  affirmation  never'  to  give  out  before  outsidecs 


iS  un  or  lonaua  annmiii  sen. 

tf  iaformatioa  of  the  Bukk'a  afikin.  Ths  order  wu 
dcfintto,  aod  incliuled  all  iafomiation,  and  ovsry  fact, 
■pertant  or  otberwis*.  Aa  a  mattar  of  course  every- 
■dy  utjned.  only  Keihub  refu««<l,  and  the  present 
OMr  iailowM  U«  •saapto.  Th*  Uewaa  of  tb»  l»ank 
M  «  nUdvi^  bat  ha  was  highly  ioceiucd  at  this  act 
'  Iwborilnattoni  Ha  took  na  both  to  Ur.  Dlckaon'c 
a^  *  pUe*  of  awa  M  avaf^  clai^  a  aort  of  lion's 
1^  aad  daacribing  our  nnwiUiognas*  to  sign  tha 
IfBiliea,  ladrad,  and  lift  oa  to  oar  fata.  Mr.  Dickson 
faidsd  OS  lor  a  ■oaant  with  amosad  eurloalty,  and 
had  whjr  wa  had  raAuod.  Xashub  distinguUhad  in 
yaaiaaesh  ooartly  In  nansars,  and  foarlass  In  bearing, 
aMca  lapUad  that  ba  had  **  coaadentioui  scruple*,'* 
plalalig  that  It  was  Impossible  to  work  in  the  Bank, 
4  oavar  to  talk  of  Its  affairs  to  any  one,  at  any 
aaw  Strack  with  tha  slocarity  of  tha  apology,  tha 
rflil  Mr.  ZHdtsoa  unbent  and  amiled,  and  let  us  go 
tbeoi  signing  tha  afirmation  at  all.  The  Dewan  and 
■Tbedy  alsa  was  astooished  at  the  result,  and  at 
lahab'a  plock,  who  became  henceforth  a  greater 
PDOfiia  than  avar.  Thus  tha  prospects  of  his  official 
I  SMadUy  improved,  and  the  Bank  authorities  placed 
■aaslag  eoo6<laaoa  la  his  capacities.  But  Keshub'a 
in  was  Dot  la  tha  Bank  of  Bengal,  it  was  In  tha 
ahmo  SomaJ,  in  tha  lectures  he  was  giving  to  the 
mtf  farmed  Brahma  School,  in  the  tracts  which  he 
d  bag—  to  bring  oat  in  rapid  succession  from  i860. 
m  theafht  prayad  apoa  Us  mind  whether  he  should 
I  IbiiiB  ap  his  appointment,  and  davola  hlmsalf  to 
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these  things  exclusively.  This,  however,  would  be  an 
unprecedented  course.  No  young  man  had  ever  before 
this  thought  of  giving  up  his  income  and  prospects  for 
the  sake  of  writing  theological  tracts,  and  giving 
metaphysical  lectures  which  never  brought  a  farthing's . 
remuneration.  The  originality  of  the  resolution  never 
daunted  him,  and  in  July  i86x  Keshub  resigned  his  ^ 
post  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  Strong  remonstrances 
from  friends  and  guardians,  pointing  out  the  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifice  he  made,  availed  nothing.  The  hopes 
held  out  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bank,  and  the  regrets 
then  expressed  at  his  resolution,  did  not  make  him 
waver  for  a  moment.  Keshub  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  stuck  to  his  decision.  Thus  closed  his  short  secular 
career.  Once  again  in  1867  for  a  month  or  two  he  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  Calcutta  Mint..     But  this  was  in . 

strict  obedience  to  a  sense  of  duty.   It  was  not  in  his  own 

• 

interest  at  all,  but  to  preserve  the  interest  of  the  family 
in  the  post  of  bullion-keeper  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Sens  for  successive  generations.    Keshub  vacated 
the  place  as  soon  as  the  permanent    incumbent  was 
found.    The  far  reaching  consequences  of  this  renun-  V 
elation  are  evidenced  in  the  devoted  men  who,  hence- . 
forward  following  his  example,  have  forsaken  all  worldly 
prospects  to  serve  the  Church.  The  calling  of  the  Brahmo  I 
Missionary,  as  separated  from  all   earthly   callings,  as 
renouncing  every  motive  of  gain,   as  depending  upon 
Providence  alone  for  food  and  raiment,  was  in  this 
manner  first  created. 
The  year  i860  saw  the  publication  of  Keshub's  first  \. 
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dear  brother,  go  on  in  the  hallowed  ootirse  joa  ha?* 
begun.  Muster  up  your  solemn  resolves^  and  advaiiot 
steadily,  turning  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left. 
Difficulties  will  meet  you  in  the  way,  temptations  will 
entice  you  *  *  Conduct  yourself  with  wariness  and 
constancy,  strength  and  enthusiasm,  but  above  all  widi 
thorough  resignation  to  the  Divine  will*  Steadily  and 
prayerfully  look  up  to  Him,  our  Light,  oar  Strength,' 
our  Father,  and  our  Friend.  He  will  fill  your  mind  wiA 
saving  knowledge,  your  heart  with  the  sweets  of  love^ 
your  soul  with  purity,  and  your  hands  with  strengA 
and  courage.  Retain  Him  in  the  depths  of  your  heart, 
and  affectionately  cling  to  Him  all  the  days  of  your  lifisw 
*  He  will  make  you  a  defenced  city,  a  column  of  steel, 
and  walls  of  brass.' "  The  second  tract  is  a  dialogue 
on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  illustrating  its  *^  spontaneity, 
necessity,  and  utility."  He  strongly  repudiates  the 
idea  of  **  logically  proving  the  propriety  of  prayer." 
His  whole  argument  is  condensed  in  one  sentence. 
''  As  I  ask  mortal  man  for  food  because  it  is  msrmtisl 
to  the  sustenance  of  my  body,  so  I  pray  to  my  God 
for  spiritual  blessings  which  are  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  my  soul.  In  both  cases  a  deep  want^  a 
pressing  and  irresistible  necessity  is  the  origin  ok 
prayer:  in  neither  is  there  any  refisrence  to  logic" 
He  spoke  times  without  number  on  the  all-important 
theme  of  prayer,  but  always  rested  his  argument  on  this 
irresistible  spontaneity.  In  short  these  thirteen  tracts) 
most  successfully  embody  the  substance  of  his  lectures  in  i 
the  Brahmo  School.  The  burden  of  the  philosophical 
i6 


pan  9t  thM  tiirhlBg  wu  Am  doctriM  of  hMOdoetL 
odMnriM  *'dw  Bute  of  BnhnMtam." 
M  •  dWN  priadplw  of  tka  nbid  which 


"— ^O*  bell  of  ow  eooiriftrtton  lAlchw* 
U«  BUMS  Oa  iatsitloat  of 
**  CiM  lb  Smbatmmemf  Puw,  InJaitib  D«^  —  ImmiHif- 
^  ■IHB^wilTili"  H*  givM  a  THtui^  of  phUo- 
MffUeal  airtHriilM  Md  qwutloM  to  pram  th*  vaUdhjr 
«rihoM  hwrtlow^  M  th*  buU  of  tha  nUgioo  of  th* 
Bnh«»Soa^  Aad  that  bub  noutaatatactutD  t»- 
dqp.  h  la  wmartraWa  howia  loaaa  of  hU  aariiaat  mttr- 
aaeoa  ha  fataahadowa  tta  graat  davdopoMata  of  spiritna' 
M^haaabaaqcillyattatoad.  Thodoctriaaoflnspincioa 
la  Ihaa  oatllDad  la  Am  aacood  tract  "Ba  prajrorfiiU" 
fWhhail  ta  Jalj,  it^n  *'Whan  thai  branght  lata  HU 
hafy  praawBOb  tha  ainai  aorrowa,  and  vaiatkma  of  tha 
maid  oaaaot  aacreach  apoa  as  *  *  tha  wml  faala 
kaalf  la  tha  Mldat  of  Ualinaaa,  and  driaka  of  tha  twaata 
af  pataPhfl— cow— ioii,aiidai>fo]raaaaraaityand  a 
hUaa  -""T"-^-*^  It  facfata  Ito  own  waaloiMi,  and 
la  m^iMi  with  haavaaly  fira  aad  aaihaalaaa.  Thaa 
>  walka  la  tha  path  of  lUa  with  lavincibla 
\  Md  HTWdiaf  raaohitanMi,  faaiing  no  aarthly 
lb  f»  OwiUpeiaMa  la  on  Ua  akUb  jrat  loving  al^ 
fahlaaeatlatUadwith  bnthorly  aflactioft-aMgnifylar 
•aflhaOMtorwithAaiyaloqaoaca."  Xaahtib'a 
t  of  Maioff,  haariag  andfcaUng' 
llB hk faMM  laclan  w GoAJVWm  te 
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t88o,  are  prefigured  in  fhe  fhird  tract  published  in  Sep- 
tember, X  86o.  '^  How  animating  is  the  Brahmo's  know- 
ledgeofGod!  He  does  not  worship  an  abstract  met^diy-* 
sical  ideal  of  the  Divinity,  destitute  of chaipms  and  lifidasi. 
**  *  His  God  is  neither  a  logical  nor  a  historical  divinity. 
His  God  is  an  ever-present  and  ever-living  Reality  tiut 
can  be  seen  KxAfelt.  He  stands  before  his  Father  fiice 
to  face.  He  beholds  Him  who  is  infinite  in  time  and 
space,  wisdom  and  power,  love  and  holinesa^  and  is 
at  once  enlivened  and  enraptured."  Have  not  these 
utterances,  made  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  mystic 
ring  of  Keshub's  latest  teaching?  The  development 
is  systematic,  there  is  a  singular  likeness  between  the 
first  and  last  stage.  The  reader  ought  to  remember 
that  there  was  no  antecedent  Brahmo  literatara  fiiom 
which  a  single  one  of  the  sentiments  or  expresrioos 
quoted,  could  be  borrowed.  Keshub  created  that 
literature,  and  it  is  thus  how  he  laid  down  the  first 
rudiments. 

In  the  summer  of  i860  Keshub  went  to  Krishnagar  on    < 
his  first  missionary  expedition,  the  foreunner  of  so  much/. 
endless  propagational  activity  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.^ 
He  was  accompanied  by  some  members  of  Devendra 
Nath  Tagore's  family,  and  they  all  put  up  in  the  house 
of  Babu  Ramlochan  Ghose,  the  fitther  of  our  distin- 
guished fellow-citizens  Messrs.  Manomohan,  and  Lal- 
mohan  Ghose.    The  visit  was  not  ostensibly  missionary 
in  its  character,  it  was  a  sort  of  pleasure  trip,  but  Keshub 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  an  attempt  to  propagate  in 
public  lectures  the  religion  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    His 
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aieuwM  iB  ^a  Bnhmo  Sdool  Itad  aliMdy  gained 
Um  •  nptuuiam  far  aloqiMacai.  H«  had  baoome  Tery 
papalarVMoagfomgBMBof  hUownaga,  uia^adncatad 
coauMritjr  of  BaogaUa  looked  npon  Urn  wtth  oooddec^ 
«fala  taMnal.  aad  dM  Chriitian  mltrionariee,  who  had 
•■  aye  l»  Ua'cosvanton,'  regaided  hU  pcogreei  wifli 
— »le«a  jaaleoaf.  Kaahob's  o&r  to  gira  pubUe  lao> 
■■•a  aa  nligioa  waa  Aarafcra  hailed  with  eothudum 
hgr  A*  ymmg  »aa  asd  laadaca  of  Uinda  aodaty  la 
Kriahaaaafar.  Nov  Kfiahaaaagar  la  as  ancient  town. 
U  haa  gf««a  aadar  tiha  rafiaing  laflnanoe  cf  a  long  Una 
«r  Hiada  priaoaa^  ooa  of  wboaa,  Ra}ah  Kriahna  Chandra 
ia  named,  maintained  a  moat 
CDVt,  aad  eKtanaifely  partrooited  both  clatrical 
•ad  pnwiacla]  Utantnre.  Ita  Inhabitanta  are  nolad  la 
Bengal  far  tatalUgeaoe  and  pnbUc  ^iric  After  the 
vriginal  Brahao  SooiaJ  of  Raja  Rammohan  Roy,  tha 
aaeoad  afaaUar  Inatltation,  ever  eattbltohed  la  the  coun- 
try, waa  at  Kriahnanagar.  The  Christian  miMlonariaa  " 
therrfara  made  thla  town  one  of  their  strooghokU.  And 
whaa  Kaahnb's  extMnpora  lactareat  altogathar  an  orl- 
giaal  atjrla  of  prapagaslon  at  the  time,  draw  large 
aadlaaeaa,  Iha  praaJdlpg  Trinitarian  mJiaJonary  Mr. 
Dyae^  faaad  It  aaeaaaary  to  dativar  ooonter-lectaraa. 
I  Thia  waa  Aairal  beginning  of  that  coBmyrerayhatwaaa 
iKMhab  aad  the  Chrlatlaa  miaaloaariaa  which  ended 
'aot  la  aatagqalim,  bnt  la  doaar  aympaihy  aftarwaida. 
V  NoAlaf  naaad  KaahaVa  aacore  ao  mach  aa  oppoaitioB» 
and  Mr.  Dyaca  taeiaad  of  being  able  to  cnwh  the  rialag 
'  laAaaaoa  of  Aa  yoaag  man,  faaaad  the  flame  of  hia 
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fierce  energy.    Keshub  spoke  till  his  lungs  were  aboot 
to  burst,  and  medical  men  ordered  him  to  stop.   AH 
Krishnanagar  sided  with  the  Brmhmo  refiarmer.   Tk« 
orthodox  Pandits  formally  thanked  him  for  Tanquisiusg 
the  Christian  missionary,  who  was  regarded  as  die  com- 
^non  foe  of  all  Hindus.    Keshub  came  out  with  flying 
colours.    The  theological  warfiure  raging^  in  a  pcoviiidil 
lecture-room,  was  soon  carried  on  to  Calcutta,  and  re- 
duced to  the  more  permanent  form  of  tracts  and  tros- 
tises.    Keshub  wrote  a  short  missionary  epistle  in  Bea* 
gali  to  Devendra  Nath,  which  he  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Tatmabodhini  Pairikc^  at  that  time  the  only  orgaa 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  describing  the  progress  of  his 
work.    His  success  was  so  great  that  his  sentiments 
were  full  of  confidence  and  exultation,  impljring  a  pn>- 
mise  of  future  operations,  which  some  ill-natured  ddedy 
Brahmo  critics,  for  Keshub's  genius  had  already  htgUL 
to  provoke  a  lively  jealousy  in  the  Somaj,  construed  into 
egotism.    But  Devendra  Nath,  the  wise  leader,  under- 
stood his  young  disciple  much  better,  and  gaire  him 
every  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  develop  his 
powers.     The  results  of  the  controversy  were  embodied 
by  Keshub  in  his  concluding  tracts  on  the  philosophical 
basis  of   Brahmoism,  while  Mr.  Djrson  matured  the 
lectures  delivered  by  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  Brokmk 
Intuitions^  comprising  for  a  long  time  the  stock  argu- 
ment of  a  class  of  Christian  missionaries  against  the 
principles  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    As  Keshub's  oppo- 
nent  Mr.  Dyson  acquired  great  prominence  from  this 
time,  and  rose  into  a  position  which  perhaps  he  would 
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«at  hBvt  odMnrlM  attaiaad.  Ho  was  foUomd  bjr  oUmt 
Ckrfadaa  ooatnmnUUiti,  and  the  dUoutloos  craatad 
graal  aiiaHon  far  aoow  tlma.  Bat  «•  moit  not  aoti- 
dpala  awBla.  Kaihob's  first  missioaary  alforts  wara 
Ikaa  praUAc  Ovar  aad  abcm  hU  othar  qoaUtiaa  tha 
«oaraga  aad  anargy  with  which  ha  fought  thaaa  thao-* 
logical  battlaa  of  tha  Brahato  SooiaJ  aodaarad  him  to 
Us  gioanMB  laadar  mota  than  tha  lattar  avar  axprassad. 
Their  lalatfaas  wara  avary  day  bacomtng  moca  and  mora 
ittmasa.  Aad  tha  avidanoa  of  thaaa  naw  rdatioaa  waa 
teaiahad  ia  a  alagalar  and  nnpreoadaotad  advantura 

Mtt  this 


TUa  waa  an  aspaditioa  to  Cayloo.  Baba  Davandra 
Nath  was  aboot  to  laava  for  that  island  with  two  of  his 
aooa  aa  a  saa-rojaga^  and  ioYitad  Kashub  to  Join  tha 
party.  Ha  laadily  coasaotad,  bat  he  knaw  ha  could 
■avar  obtain  tha  parmiasioo  of  tha  bmily  to  launch  into 
mdk  an  antarprlss^  which,  not  to  speak  of  the  horror 
•vary  aebor  Hindu  guardian  had  for  tha  sea,  was  most 
flagrantly  vnorthodooit  bacausa  avary  passooger  had  to 
aat  aa  board  things  forbidden,  or  at  least  things  touched 
by— dean  mlmkkm  hands.  SeXashubdelanalnadopon 
■  eland ssHds  dapartorsu  Ha  waa  llTing  at  tha  time  at 
a  ooBvaniant  distanca  firoa  tha  fomUy-hoosa,  in  a  garden 
In  tiha  8Bb«fbs  of  Calcntta,  and  without  letting  anybody 
know  about  hla  intsntion  ha  quietly  ambailwd  one 
Bonlaf  (la  Saptaibsr  lajf)  with  hla  friends,  leaving 
haMnd  a  Uttia  note  which  was  diseovorad  aftar  the 
•WMlhadtaft.   HIs/ilaiivaaandfrlaadswara'astoand- 
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ed  at  his  sudden  disappearance,  and  the  boldness  sad 
skilfulness  with  which  it  was  managed.    Aoooiding  to 
Bengali  household  notions  such  conduct  violated  every 
principle  of  obedience  and  respectabiliQr*    The  thing 
was  monstrous  to  Hindu  eyesr    The  sensation  cansed 
was  very  great,  the  family  at  Colutolah  was  in  an  up* 
roar,  and  the  shock  to  us,  his  bojrish  companions,  was  so 
great  that  we  clung  to  each  other^s  necks,  and  piteously 
wept !  His  little  wife,  who  was  not  more  than  twdvs 
or  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time,  was  dangerously  iD, 
and  not  a  syllable  about  Keshub's  perilous  ezpedidoa 
had  reached  her,  till  he  had  gone  fiur  on  his  way.    We 
all  took  it  to  heart,  and  in  our  bitter  regret  accnsed  him 
of  cruelty,  undutifulness,  and  all  sorts  of  things.    Bot 
Keshub  in  the  meanwhile,  let  out  like  *  caged  bird, 
enjoyed  his  trip  most  heartily,  cracked  fun  with  his 
companions,  kept  a  lively  diary,  and  fidt  he  had  done 
the  most  proper  and  natural  thing  in  the  world.    This 
joint   expedition  to    Ceylon  was  not   undertaken  fcr 
any  missionary  purpose,  but  it  had  one  great  effiKt 
upon  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  cementing  the  relations 
between  Keshub   Chunder  Sen  and   Devendra  Nath 
Tagore   into  a  bond  of  friendship,  about  wbkik  wo 
shall  have  to  say  more  by  and  bye»    Keshub  return- 
ed from  Ceylon  refreshed  in  body  and   mindt  with 
increased  ardour  for  work,  and  a  heightened  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

Keshub's  activities  at  this  period  however  wees  not 
exhausted  by  expeditions,  lectures,  and  theological 
labours.    He  infused  into  the  Brahmo  community  the 
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pwhBciplritafpMMihnniyto  ooflM  faward  aad  Joia 
ih*  bia*falMt  ■of—tt  of  dM  day.  Ka  itte^  owing 
to  diidwt  cmpi^  a  dnadftU  fiualoo  vUtadlavga  tracts 
of  Unair  bda,  'fj  tht  pnnlMnt  mo  of  Caleottap 
both  Ifiada  aad  Eanpoaa,  did  what  ib^  eoold  to 
Mnfaa  pobUe  9«pa^  wttt  Iha  nflMaga  of  dia 


■  fa  ChriiHaa  dwachaa,  Go«nuMot  opoood 
io%  appaali  w—  aado  t 


fer  MbaoripdoMih  and  Dr.  Dv^  th«i  fa  tha  halght  of 
Ua  po««r  aad  faAaMOth  sad*  gvaat  oradeu  fa  omy 
foit  of  tho  torn.  Hlthafto  tho  BnloM  8ewM  had 
mmm  camaUmmA  It  a  do^  to  nix  la  nidi  monmonts. 
Bat  Kaikab  fartfaetivaly  parcaiwd  tfao  asoauity  aad 
monX  itam  of  takfag  part  fa  ihaaKt  aad  advlaad  a 
fcafao  Mfvloa  wkidi  Dovaodra  NaA  at  oooa  bald 
wiA  gnat  daawaatratioa.  Hew  w^  «•  ramambar 
tha  ktDeAi  of  aabeUad  rieo^  and  haga  aalvan  fiUad 
with  dhrar  eefaa  coatribatad  bjr  tha  AmUjr  of  tha"^ 
Pradhaa  Atharym.  Tha  poonr  part  of  tha  coagraga. 
tie^  aad  wo  yovag  aao,  won  not  bUa.  Wagav% 
otaij  ona  Ua  atnoat.  both  fa  oofa  aad  Uad.  Tha 
■oaiDadbaga  with  ooppar  ooto%ioHdtiiy  aid  from 
oiaijliud|  tfMjr  aa^  Aa  a  maw  partad  with  Ihoir 
jawala  aad  doiha^  aad  odda  and  andi  of  omy  d** 
acRptifla  wafa  bimght  fa  that  ooiud  ba  ooovartad 
faia  mamtf  to  bwf  ftod  fer  tha  haagiy  and  dying. 
That  waa  a  Uataod  dghi,  Aa  poorhotptag  tha  poor. 
•ad  tha  fiiihlal  wdaai  baad  of  yoaag  naa  haadad 
Igr  K«feiAh  dmwfa^  fa  thair  giawoat  bipalaoofaao 
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the  cause  of  genuine  charity.  This  charitaUe  under* 
taking,  first  undertaken  in  i860,  opened  the  door  to  quite 
a  new  order  of  activity  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  We  find' 
in  the  next  year  services  held  to  take  collections,  and 
organizations  were  set  on  foot,  to  relieve  die  victims  of 
the  epidemic  fever,  which  firom  that  jrear  began  to  rage 
in  the  villages  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  decimated  the 
population.  Government  aid  and  private  agencies  were 
inadequate  to  save  the  sufferers.  Under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
advanced  to  rescue  the  country.  The  Branch  Somajes 
imitated  the  laudable  example^  and  a  oonsiderabla 
amount  of  relief  in  the  form  of  money  and  medical  treat- 
ment was  meted  out  to  the  poor. 

A  somewhat  singular  little  Society  was  started  by 
Keshub  about  this  time  under  the  name  of  the  Sangat  "•' 
Sava.  It  was  mainly  for  religious  conversation,  though 
occasionally  there  was  prayer,  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of  those  who  attended 
it  was  remarkable.  Strange  earnestness  characterized 
every  proceeding :  all  the  members  were  sturdy  young 
men,  stedfast  followers  of  Keshub,  the  quintessence  of 
the  Brahmo  School  where  he  lectured,  and  the  old  Good- 
will  Fraternity.  They  met  firequently,  and  with  fieiy  zeal 
for  self-reformation,  laid  bare  their  whole  hearts,  finaely  • 
and  frankly  discussed  their  own  faults,  courted  mutual 
aid  and  criticism,  and  under  Keshub's  guidance  made 
most  genuine  progress  in  spiritual  and  moral  life. 
Hunger  and  fatigue  seemed  to  have  no  power  over 
them.    They  sat  up  the  whole  night,  firom  the  eveoiag 
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Im  ■otnim  tvriUgltt,  In  KMhaVa  room  hi  a  i 
tlw  lais*  fanilj  hoow  of  A*  Soos  of  ColvtoUh, 
■pwlBff  o»pOTiww»  practUaff  pooh— ea^  maUnf 
olmiOQi^  oJhriog  pimTon.  Thoy  won  u  if  aput 
■,  aad  abovo  Aa  root  of  Um  world,  thaaudvoa  aad 
Ir jwathfidkadorlholrowawarid.  Thoyworoyoaiif 
D  ftoA  ftvMi  ttoeoUogoo,  dMhopooftlMlrparaati^ 
I  aoarco  of  isppoct  W  tbolr  famUioo,  and  thdr  gvafw 
■a  and  frloada  took  eonddaiBblo  alana  at  thafa-  faidU. 
;  la  Ihooi  Kootab  fiMrad  eoogaalal 
I  ha  BafMtlMd  tboB*  Aogr  taagnotiaod  Umi 
I  lugolhw  Aogr  twiid  a  udoos  of  orgwitatloa, 
:  of  wUdi  A*  bort  matoriab  of  KoohaVa  ubooqaont 
voaiBti  won  sappUod.  TbeoMoM  Brahmomiwion- 
M  traoo  Aa  diaaga  of  tbair  chiractori,  tho  Ibnnatioa 
thoir  faloalo.  Aa  dawninf  of  tholr  aspiratioiu,  tba 
of-  tho  obfacts  of  Aair  llvao,  to  tba  Saagat 
L  TlM  feondationo  of  Aa  apoot^lc  broAarhood 
wUA  Koihab  labooiad  to  tneauaatly  afterwarda, 
A  took  farm  Toara  afterwarda  fa  tba  Brabno  Som^ 
oOea^  fai  Aa  Bharat  Aaraa,  tba  Uangal  Bari 
tba  ApoatoUcal  Darbar.  won  ftist  laid 
■ataal  Iowa  aad  ooafidoDoo^  la  ibo'Saagat  Sav^ 
a|«athlU  aaAaaiaata  tbon  kaow  no  gaOa^  kit  no 
lowyi  bad  ao  aaaMtloa,  feaad  no  eooflkt  of  woridljr 
amta.  RaUgioa  waa  now  to  tbam,  Aof  wan  aaw 
aodi  oibar.  a  gnat  baminf  rapoataaea  tot  paat  alaa 
Ao  my  bottom  of  tbolr'  hoarta,  Jolat  pnyon 
Aa  lovo  of  inttb  aad  pfograaa  aouitod 
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fired  them  up,  as  they  fired  him»  he  pound  info  ibtm 
the  deepest  principles  of  his  character,  they  presented 
the  finest  elements  of  a  rising  church,  they  were  tbe 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  Brahmo  Soma}.    Devendn ' 
Nath  Tagore  was  to  them  gracious  like  a  fiither,  gxn 
them  preference  and  precedence  before    ervery   other 
Brahmo,  rested  in  them  every  hope  of  the  future.    In  &ct 
it  was  he  who  first  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Sangati 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sikhs.    They  formed  an  apos- 
tolical fraternity  without  the  self-consciousness  of  seme 
of  the  later  apostles,  they  formed  the  materials  of  a 
divine  dispensation  without  the  exdusiveness  and  bigotry 
which    has  characterized  a  good  many  Brahmo  dis* 
pensationists  subsequently.   Such  was  the  Sangat  San. 
And  when  Keshub  signalized  his  career  by  the  rennn* 
ciation  of  his  worldly  prospects  and  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  Sangat  Sava  received  him 
with  the  open  arms  of  sympathy  and  admiration.    In  it 
he  found  the  comfort,  the  reward,  and  the  response  of 
his  first  self-denial.    The  sacrificial  fire  lighted  by  his 
example  burnt  a  kindred  fiame  in  the  young  hearts 
which  surrounded  him.    One  act  of  true  renundatimi 
provokes  a  hundred  others.    The  men    of  the  Sangat 
soon  began  to  take  counsel  who  should  follow  Keshub's 
footsteps,  and  devote  himself  to  the   service  of  the 
Church.    One  after    another   began  to  take  leave  of 
secular  life,  till  the  Brahmo  Somaj  came  to  possess  a 
powerful  body  of  apostolical  workers,  all  in  the  prime 
vigour  of  life,  consecrated  with  their  families  to  self- 
sacrifice,  determined  to  spread  the  spirit  and  prindplea 
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^vtWmimThtimmbf  wuritM  Uboon  Anmgboat  th* 
Ind.  Tka  BOM  MOOMattNuramltshAvafoUowMl  Midi 
•MtariaMfeprepagadoo.  KMteV*  tnw  iMdenUp  hat 
Um  ikalMdmUpof  MdmMihUiMlmbdstiyhu 
kMa«»famtlMclMncMn,uulahap«  A*  dettiniM  of 

Mamr  of  kb  OWD  tln^  wHh  vnlimltad  uplrmtiaM^ 
ud  ataadnt  oppactsnldw  «r«v«7  Idnd,  KMhob  noir 
MC  «al:f  faWrtrf  phOuthropie  mvnmmtM  of  awy 
t  kted,  tat  alio  bagu  ft  eofiMpeadMw*  wiA  Theists  la 
'  ctkv  paitaof  CtowocM.  Hm  two  bat  knowa  In  Bag 
land  at  tha  dao  wan  Ur.  Fraada  WtlUam  Nainna% 
aad  Uim  Fnaoaa  Powar  Cobba^  tha  fermar  familUr  to 
M  aa  tba  aotbor  of  ••  Thaism.  Doctrinal  and  Practieal." 
and  tha  Uttar  known  aa  tho  writor  of  two  adminUa  Httlo 
boeka,  aatltlad  **  Rdigioos  Dntiaa  and  Intuitiva  Morala." 
Ur.  Noannaa  vai  at  ooea  raady  to  antar  into  practical 
talatiowai  kb  long  and  prodaaly  writtoo  latter*  wa  all 
raad  with  daUghL  Kaahab  proposed  an  odncatioiiiar' 
agitation  botb  in  England  and  India,  with  the  object  of 
atarting  nMfo  efficient  coUegoa  and  tchocda  than  what 
tha  Govanunaat  gsva  na.  Ur.  Newaun  wrote  a  br^ 
^oi*  In  Aa  ahapa  of  an  ApfMal  to  tho  Britiah  PaUic» 
and  Kaahab  eenvanad  a  great  meeting  la  OcWbar  iMi 
la  Aa  aaoood  ioer  of  dw  Brahmo  Seou^  bnildiaf  , 
vkara  ho  gsva  a  brilUaat  addreaa.  Being  axcaaalvaly 
aHva  to  tha  baportance  of  poiiaariag  a  aawapapv  orgaa 
in  EagUih,  with  a  view  to  ialnaaca  dM  Ilindn  coa- 
■aatty  both  ea  adacatleaal,  raligiona,  aad  other  Buutacib ' 
ha  alanad  Iha /MUw  JWiVrer  la  A^aat  iMr,  ia  oa^oBft* 
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tion  with  some  friends  as  a  fisrtnigfatly  jmimaL  Ur. 
Mano  Mohan  Ghose^  noir  an  eminent  barrister  of 
Calcutta,  was  a  leadings  spirit  in  diis  nndertaking,  and 
both'  he  and  Keshnb  engaged  the  senrioes  of  Cape 
Palmer,  a  dilapidated  s<ddier,  but  a  ^verj  smart  writer 
of  newspaper  articles.  The  only  important  English 
newspaper  in  Calcutta,  conducted  bj  a  native  editor,  in 
those  days  was  the  Hindu  PtUrioi  which  welcomed  the 
Mirror  as  a  brother.  There  being  thus  irery  little  com- 
petition, the  new  fortnightly  was  ably  and  soooessfully 
conducted  from  the  beginning.  His  position  being  thus 
strengthened,  Keshub's  ambition  now  was  to  found  a 
model  educational  institution.  Though  the  g^tj^inf  of  co- 
operation between  the  British  and  the  TnHi^^  p«iblic  for 
this  purpose  could  not  be  made  to  take  a  practical  sh^M^ 
from  this  time  forward  he  made  single-handed  attempts 
to  start  a  college,  where  the  highest  training;  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  should  be  given  to  the  jnooth 
of  the  land.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  he 
ever  made  was  the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta' 
Collge  in  1862.  That  was  before  almost  any  other  of  the 
existing  colleges,  started  by  our  countrymen^  had  been 
established.  In  a  ricketty  old  building,  not  fkx  firom  the 
place  where  the  whole  population  kA  Calcutta  born  their 
dead,  and  under  the  most  modest  appearances  Keshub 
opened  his  college,  the  only  grand  thing  about  it  being 
his  faith  in  its  future,  and  the  lofty  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  began  its  work.  His  opponents  made  light 
of  the  undertaking,  but  he  knew  he  was  gmng  through  a 
principal  mission  of  his  lifo.     Babu  Deremlrm    Nath 
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T)ig«n  tBbtnlOy  oontrfbotad  to  mi  A*  ooU«g«  afloat^ 
%gt  11111  KMlrab  kad  to  borrow  money  oo  hto  panonat 
faapoaribfll^  to  pot  dM  Institatioa  In  wofUiiff  onUr. 
Soow  of  Kaakab'a  frianda  Toloataarod  as  booonuy 
taa^ani  and  amoog  tha  pupUa  woco  two  of  Dovaodra 
Naih  Tagora'a  aona,  aod  Koahub'a  youagar  brotbar 
Xrlahu  Bahari  Sao,  tha  laaraad  Editor  of  tho  LOtrai 
nawqMpar.  Kaahab  narar  bdtavod  la  oomUniog  tha^ 
logical  taadOay  whh  ordinaiy  adacadoa,  ba  tboogbt  It 
i«acknl  to  taacA  dm  yotitUal  aalad  tho  damanta  of 
Monllqrand  atapla  natnral  rdlgion.  Bat  ba  vaa  a 
■Mat  ataoach  advocala  of  aarly  bocoI  tralBiog,  aad 
tfwpowarofaxamplaaurdaadbjrgoodaiid  apiritoally- 
nladad  toachara.  He  began  to  woric  the  Calcutu 
Collaga  Bodar  thoM  auspidoiu  principloa,  and .  tbo 
InatitBtioB  oootiniiad  its  caraer  far  fiva  or  aix  yaais 
aadar  varying  fartunaa,  till  it  had  to  ba  t»okon  up  far 
want  of  anpport.  Bvt  Kaahub'a  mal  far  tha  education 
of  yooth  novar  abated,  and  ahowed  itaelf  in  varioa* - 
■ooaMMti  till  tha  preaent  Albert  CoUago  waa  foandad 
la  iSji.  5«^  ia  a  brief  aorrey  of  the  chief  events  of 
tha  five  yaara  that  preceded  the  period  of  Koahub'a 
Mlaiatry  in  tho  Brnhrno  SooaJ.  He  waa  faraally 
;  avpotoled  Uinlalar  in  iMi.  During  these  five  Toara  bo 
I  developed  into  a  lecturer,  tract-writer,  reformer,  mi»- 
'  alonary,  and  philanthropist.  Theactivitieaaf  hia  aaoral 
aad  raUgioM  aatara  davotoped  steadily.  Ha  becaaao 
Ao  apoatlo  of  ovary  manner  of  enllghtaood  public  aptrit, 
off  coatteMd  raeeaatractiTO  aodal  piDgiaaa.    Theao  laa- 
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ascetic  moral  rigour,  high  piercing  intelligence^  biirnin; 
restless  enthusiasm.    His  spiritual  character  was  still  in  ; 
the  course  of  organic  formation.  The  faith,  the  prayerful- 
ness,  the  soaring  impulses  of  inspiration,,  the  humilitiesv 
the  tender  penitences  were  all  there,  but  undeveloped 
in  a  state  of  volcanic  combustion,  the  fierce  flame  of 
which  formed  a  sort  of  contagious  firenzy.     All  who 
approached  it,  young  or  old,  the  young  specially,  were 
caught  in  it.    A  mysterious  law  of  events,  an  unper- 
ceived  under-ground  force,  call  it  as  you  may,  provi- 
dence, or  predestination,  fate,  or  necessity,  progress,  or 
evolution,  added  power  to  power,  gift  to  gift,  in  his 
nature.    Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  himself  elderly,  wise^ 
cautious,  much  experienced  in  the  vanity  of  humaa 
relations,  felt  the  strange   magnetism  of  the  young 
man's  genius.    The  Brahmo  Somaj  became  the  resort 
of  the  tinest  youth  of  Calcutta,  and  not  a  few  well- 
gTox%-T\  elderly  men  competed  with  the  young  for  the 
r.t'w-  ^tA^Niarvis  of  excellence  so  unexpectedly  set  up. 
T^vx'^    ;^.xxta;x:  step  Keshub    took,  became  a   new 
vv*.NA.%^^  KNT  i^«  whole  movement.    Every  enterprise 
V  *  .V  Ml  ^ts^  h«  UuQched,  opened  the  perspective  of  a 
vK^^    cucur^^    The  pf«9<xit  doctrine  of  inspiration  or 
^\>iv^9^  had  not  then  developed.    But  few  could  £ul 
K^  di5cem  that  ther«  was  a  wonderful  presdenoe^  and 
lv:>^-.jUTangement  in  what  this  young  man  did.    Ti^<i 
some  immortal,  eternal  seed,  it  always  fell  into  fertile 
ground,  it  germinated  and  produced  a  hundredfold  of  its 
kind.    It  created  a  widely-felt  vitaUty,  opened  hidden 
possibilities,  drew  men  as  in  a  fowler's  nel,  and  pervaded 


t Jft  UR  or  KItHVB 

tiM  vtnoaphtn.  W«U  4om  Dvnodra  NaUi  nuuMriM 
KtJnb't  yummtM.  **WhAlavarlMtbo«tg1itinU>  mind, 
to  tod  A*  powtr  to  mtpnm  to  iptecb.  Wtotavtrto' 
1^4  to  tod  A*  potnr  to  do.  Wtototar  to  did  to  tod. 
te  p0w  «f  Btfctog  ottor  BBMi  do."  Thu  gradulljr 
KMtob'a  lUk  tocomo  Ao  Uw  «f  pwgww  far  tto 
BratowSoou^* 

Wtot  la  »  doap-Meiiiff  m  a  dovott  puo-mtodod 
toaaa  lorcl  It  gmtuntm  prafimiid  toslglil  into 
tfM  totoot  wortk  of  •aottof't  ctoncMr.  It  mloeto 
to  OM  mind  dM  toriod  potwtUHti—  of  aaottor.  It 
diaeovara  angob  to  hwaaa  fona,  oad  turns  moa 
tota  angda.  Goaias  toa  a  twofold  ftuctloa.  It  origin- 
aiaa  toao^  aad  truth  out  of  itaelf;  it  reoognUes  toautjr 
aad  tntk  to  otfaora.  Kothub  Chuodar  Soo  tod  maajr 
friaada  aad  admirafs  among  jrouog  neo.  But  to  whoa 
did  it  avor  OGcar  to  tovaai  him  with  tto  miniatiy  of  tto 
Bcahmo  SoowJ  f  For  Dovaadra  Nath  Tagoro  waa 
wairTid  tto  digaitjr  and  toppiaaat  of  aukiag  thla 
■aoKpoctad  anaoancoaaant.  Ha  eauaod  it  to  to  advor- 
tiaad  ttot  on  tto  firac  day  of  tto  fint  OHmth  of  Bysak 
of  tto  Boagali  Shatobda  1784,  corraapooding  to  tto 
ijth April  iS6«,Kaahab  woold  to  fermalljr  and  publicly 
iMtallad  aa  Actorya  (Ifinistar)  of  tto  Brahno  SomaJ. 
Swb  aa  InataHarlon  had  novar  toaa  told  baforo,  and 
aadi  a  dignl^  aovor  waa  eoafivrad.  Thoaa  wto  hitharto 
B^riatad  at  tto  pulpit  wara  call  Upacharyaa,  or  aub- 
■lalatan»  wUlo  Dovaadra  Nath'  Umaalf  waa  Pnaidaok. 
«f  tto  Bnhao  Som^.  TUa  tbanfcra  waa  aa  origiaal 
\  MBiitai^  aad  ■aaat  10  to  caUtoalod  witk  *'*r*Tr1rt 
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grandeur.    To  us  young  men,  the  announcement  was  a 
most  pleasurable   surprise,  to  a  great  many  elderly 
Brahmos  it  was  the  cause  of  bitter  and  ominous  jea- 
lousy,  to  Keshub  himself  it  was  a  matter  of  unaffected 
wonder  and  deep  thankfulness.    But  by  faith  and  pray- 
er he  prepared  himself  for  the  position  meant  to  be 
conferred  upon  him.    The  installation  was  to  take  place 
in  the  family  mansion  of  Babu  Devendra  Nath  Tagore. 
Great  preparations  were  set  on  foot.    The  ceremonies 
were  to  be  of  unique  and  unprecedented   grandeur. 
The  great  courtyard  was  festooned  with  garlands  and 
lamps,  and  a  classical  pavilion  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
was  constructed  in  the  middle.    A  long  service  was 
held,  at  the  end  of  which  Keshub  was  presented  with 
a  sort  of  diploma,  framed  in   gold,  in  which  his  main 
duties  as  Minister  were  set  forth  in  beautiful  language, 
the  document  being  signed  by  Devendra  Nath  Tagore 
himself.    He  was  also  presented  with  a  brightly  embla- 
zonedy  velvet-lined  casket  containing  an  ivory  seal,  and 
the  Brahma  Dharma  Granth  (Book),  these  being  as  it 
were,  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  title  of  Brahmananda 
(Rejoicer  in  God)  was  also  conferred  upon  him.    Thus 
was  Keshub  formally  initiated  into  the  duties  of  the 
I    Minister  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  an  appointment  regarded 
/i    by  him  as  most  sacred,  and  Divinely  given,  to  which  he 
•j   faithfully  clung  all  his  life.     As  Minister,  and  nothingi 
1   higher,  he  always  wished  to  be  recognized  by  the  whole' 
i|   Indian  Theistic  community,  taking  upon  himself  spU 
ritual  responsibilities;  and  heavy  ceaseless  work,  the 
(       burden  of  which,  to  the  last  day  of  his  eventful  life,  he 


tjt  un 

bom  wdv  mmy  drcaouuac*  of  trtal  and  dUBcoltjr. 
Baloehid  «pM  Uaaolf  as  ifa*  God-appofaiMd  ilMplMrt 
«f  dM  ihlip,Mid  Us  qiiritwl  imOag  ha  doopfy  wuMi 
As  «Im)*  BnhMO  Soaii4»  than  ■  uhod  Ch«d^  to  tak*. 
Ba  MBlt^Uad  Us  fcnciioM  aroiy  yoar  hsoerfitth,  tfll 
Aay  biGtedod  tha  whola  qtlMn  of  hamaa  Ufc.  WhOA 
Davaadra  Natk  Installad  Um  as  lUalslar»  aool  pr»- 
kaUgr  ha  did  aet  CmI  to  what  aUgfa  and  faaportaat  pool- 
lioo  ba  raissd  Us  yoaag  Mo^  aor  poitapsdid  Xasfaub 


BfcsaggisiiJ  that  woclc  t»  Um  iBlncraasfaif  msaswa. 
From  tha  tloM  Ksahab  bscaoM  Ulaistar  of  As  SoouJ, 
Dovaadra  Nath  bagaa  to  be  callad  Pradban  Adisrya  or 
CUoT  malstar.  Tba  fadvitias  and  baoqostt  that  ao- 
coiapanlad  tbo  oocasloa  wsra  oa  ths  prinesl/  stylo  Aat 
diatlBgaisbsd  all  procaadlags  at  tho  Tsgocas  of  Calcatta. 
Tba  Bcabmo  pobUe  onjojrod  thsas  aoat  boartUy,  btt 
thalr  oonelaiion  was  auurad  by  aa  iaddaot  which  tam- 
od  tfM  wbola  caroar  of  Kashob  Chandar  Sao. 
For  sons  tlma  past  tha  yeaag  BrahaMis  who  wora 


t^rli^  to  iHtU  lata  tho  nlada  of  tha  ladioo,  tha 
aa«a  viaws  of  rsUgioo  vrtOch  Oaj  thansotroa  poo- 
aoHod.  Aad  oa  Als  grand  occasion  of  tha  Installs  ' 
ivita  Aoai  lo  taka  part  In 
at  with  sova  of  Us  friands 
to  Us  fctbsr  la  law's  bonso'  in  tha  vfllago  of  BaU 
to  fciA  Us  wifc  fcr  this  porpooa.  Ha  a 
Ijr  iBiliBi  that  aba  ahoald  ihara  U  1 
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relations  which  had  been  fast  growing  up  between 
himself  and  Devendra  Nath  Tagore.  But  his  guardians 
strenuously  objected  to  such  ideas.  In  the  first  place 
the  ladies  of  the  two  families  had  never  been  on  visiting 
terms.  Then  again  the  caste  to  which  Devendra  Nath 
Tagore  belonged,  though  nominally  Brahmanical,  was 
practically  out  of  the  pale  of  Hindu  communion.  Some 
of  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  lost  caste  throogfa 
involuntarily  inhaling  the  smell  of  certain  meat  dishes 
cooked  by  Mahomedan  hands  under  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Keshub*s 
uncle  and  elder  brother  did  not  like,  on  general  grounds, 
to  foster  any  intimacy  between  the  two  families,  and 
especially  objected  to  give  any  countenance  to  the 
occasion  which  was  going  to  be  celebrated,  namely,  his 
accession  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj  Ministry.  This  was  the 
second  conflict  through  which  Keshub  had  to  go.  His 
obduracy  and  moral  courage  rose  quite  equal  to*  the 
occasion.  When  he  found  the  elders  of  the  fiunily  per- 
fectly determined  not  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  taken  to  the 
house  of  Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  he  drafted  a  letter  to 
the  Inspector  of  the  ColutoUah  police  to  the  following 
effect  : — **  Certain  parties  wish  to  prevent  me  by  force 
from  taking  my  wife  to  a  friend's  house.  I  want  the 
help  of  the  police  to  enable  me  to  exercise  my  right 
in  this  matter."  Whether  this  letter  was  actually  sent 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  we  distinctly  remwnber 
to  have  seen  the  draft.  The  police  never  came,  but 
early  in  the  morning,  at  about  5  o'clock,  on  Sunday  the 
a  3th   April,    1862,  the  inner   courtyard  of  the  largo 


■4*  un  or  KiuvB  chumdui  snr. 

ChmUx  hoBM  of  tiM  S«H  pfMMfd  A  Uvaly  spacUds. 
All  iIm  ildir  bcothwi^  adatt  rmrint,  unclti,  aad 
gnu  — cIm  who  Mvarmad  la  dM  maemtnl  bablt»> 
tk^h^Mklhtlrbate  lonffbifcn  laariM^  S«man, 
—4  M^^outiy  gite  hMpin  ww  port»d  at  stnuagical 
paiati^  Mid  opiai^i  for  A*  •nwijr'i  agnn,  tha  big 
•■•v  gatM  wm  bolMd,  bvrtd.  lodnd,  aad  gnantad  Iqr 

iha I  family  miliMw.    KMhob  fcUmnd  bjr  hb 

«laid>  jmMd  wlfo  (ibaooald  BOt  ba  BOralhaa  fiftaM 
Mtkatto^htrMrahai^laglBa  loag  vaU  bafcn  bar 
kaiMd  bm,  oaaa  om  of  hb  own  reooi,  aad  witt 


■  ■   ■  ■   '  ' "™—   j~-"   •""   — —  — ~ 

gnopa  of  aogry  ralattvaa.    Tbay  had  lioaginaJ  

Ihatr  pfaaiaei  aad  bootUa  daoKMutratloa  would  aw* 
Ua.    Bat  BOChlng  of  tba  sort  happaoad.    No  word  waa 
aicbaiiga<^  aa  violaaea  waa  abowii,  tta  abock  af  Ua 
aadadty  alradt   tbam    wilb    mata   bomr;    tbay  had' 
aavar  aaaa,  aavar  ^t****^  aadt  a  thing.    Bat  whao  tba 
brsva  eai^la  raacbad  Ibo  yttonnaot  gat%  tba  tufbaaaad      — 
rvAaaa  wbo  bad  baaa  aat  aa  gaard  Mood  ap,  aad  poal- 
tbaly  ntead  to  lat  Oam  o«L    Kaabob  waa  not  unpra-     . 
pand  far  tbb  Inaolanca.    Ha  rimply  advaaead  a  atap^ 
aad witbcaba dignity CBwmawlad  tbaw  *'to  withdraw 
that  bal^  aad  aaledi  Aa  gala."    Ha  bad  that  aboot 
Ua  faoa  which  aa  graat  aaargaaciaa  coapatlad  I— laa- 


dlaaea.    Tba  bait  waa  wlthdmwa,dwgata«^ 

■■liKbil.  aad  with  Ua  falihfal  wlfaby  Ua  alda  tba 
Toaag  havB  Moed  awudpaiad  in  Aa  baa  light  aad  air 
«f  tbapablkatmc  Iha  big  faaUy  priaoo.  tba  aanyad 
■riaiim  am  all  Idl  liahlail.  n  li  bnniwai1.fr>  ■  wimh 
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longer  time  than  he  anticipated  at  the  time.  He  hired 
a  pallci  at  once,  and  off  he  went  to  the  hospitable  house 
of  Devendra  Kath  Tagore.  But  that  very  evening, 
scarcely  before  the  grand  ceremonies  of  the  installation 
had  terminated,  he  got  a  formal  missive  signed  by  his 
uncle  and  elder  brother,  forbidding  him  to  re-enter  the 
family  house  he  had  disobediently  left,  and,  since  he  had 
chosen  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  his  guardians,  to  shift 
for  himself  as  best  as  he  could.  On  Keshub's  gentle 
unimpassioned  face  no  emotion  of  fear  or  hesitancy 
showed  itselt ;  there  was  only  that  calm  inscrutable  smila 
which  came,  like  an  unearthly  light,  on  all  the  great 
crises  of  his  life.  He  was  silent,  and  handed  over  the 
letter  to  Devendra  Nath  Tagore.  The  generous  fatherly  ■ 
love  with  which  the  latter  had  ever  cherished  Keshub, 
the  occasion,  all  planned  and  created  by  himself,  which 
brought  this  calamity  on  the  head  of  his  brave  inex- 
perienced young  friend,  the  progress  to  the  cause  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  which  he  foresaw  through  this  act  of. 
persecution,  altogether  fired  him  with  an  intense  zeaL  of 
sympathy,  and  he  invited  Keshub  most  cordially  to 
live  in  his  house  as  long  as  he  liked.  Keshub 
thankfully  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  a  ready 
refuge  from  the  results  of  his  courageous  defiance  of 
domestic  authority.  Thus  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
woman's  education  and  emancipation  in  the  Brahmo[ 
Somaj.  Henceforward  the  wives  of  Brahmos  began  to 
be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  community,  means  be« 
gaa  to  be  devised  for  their  higher  education,  improve* 
ment,  and  welfare.    Keshub  began  to  wrjte  a  few  well- 


cioMa  pnoipCt  «Bdv  dM  hMdiar  «f  5!An«  >raA' if^adEnl 

ipimeapU  to  wIvm).  Plau  wwn  ditciiwd  m  to  how  . 
ladka  Bight  be  MoommodiUad  ia  tfao  pnyw  hall  of  tbo 
AdlBnhmoSoo^  Alwgtlhw  tho  mo»Minn>  mintil 
mtMkmmmtmtaut,  At  tat  g  Mhwh  hlwri^  ftU  wm  > 
MMt  Mriooa  criato  «r  hU  dooMMic  Ufc.  Tho  nlatioM 
•f  hb  pabHc  U&k  «ad  dw  raUtloat  to  hUwU^  wo 


It  BMOBt  f*'— TT— *r-**™  HU  dtanst  nbttaw^ 
ladadiaff  ov«b  his  food  nobto-oUadod  motbw,  abjorad 
■n  CBWiaetioa  whh  hia.  Thar*  wm  gnattamoUla 
dMGBBta.  OarowBgttardUavaiauBBooadbaiDratta 
caat^^ovBcil  at  tTirlBtftlah.  asd  TiMiiiHtiwiwI  to  axpal 
aa  fi«a  tha  hoasa,  bacausa  wo  too  had  foUowod  Kaahub'a 
aaaapla  by  aaoding  our  ladiaa  to  thaTagoca  family.  But 
Aaaad  ehoaclar  Motoomdar,  oor  guanUaa,  raAisad  to 
obay  aadi  a  laodato  a««a  at  tba  riak  of  balng  hinaalf 
awifMaatralart  Uattan  lookad  aa  if  Kaahab  would  - 
I  M«  «a|y  ba  diaewnad,  hot  diainharitad.  Tba  yooog 
<  Uialatar  of  tba  Brahmo  SomaJ  antarad  into  hIa  lUb- 
\  woffc  thfoogh  a  dooiaitlc  oatrada»  which  moaot  tha 
vaavaraaeaofalflMMtavaryaaithlytla.  Aftarbiaourriagak 
ko  aayi^  ba  *■  apaat  bla  booayBOoo  asldat  aacatktam  is 
thohoMaofdMLord.'*  Tha  firat  booon  of  hU  aiala- 
tiy  ha  a^feyad  asldat  ilaairtloii,  hoMalaamaai,  and  to 
doapaaxlacyof  Aa^lriL    Yai  Davaodm'a  boapital^f 


wmf.    Yomff  Mia.  SaM  had  tba  agwaabia  and  raiaad 
oaaipaaioaah^   of   tba   vooaiabla    Maa'a  ^^aghtara, 
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and  daughters-in-law.  Keshub  himself  was  treated 
with  greater  consideration  than  Devendra's  own  sons, 
besides  having  unrestricted  communion  with  his 
honored  warm-hearted  friend.  The  mi8fi>rtune  of  ex- 
communication nearly  lost  all  its  sting,  and  his  irate 
relatives  were  much  discomfited  by  the  discovery 
that  their  inhumanity  instead  of  harming,  helped  the 
young  offender  in  maturing  his  favourite  plans,  and 
pursuing  his  philanthropic  activities. 

Who  that  had  a  stake  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj  could 
ever  forget  the  singular  relations  of  spiritual  friendship 
that  had  slowly  and  unconsciously  grown  up  between 
two  men  so  differently  constituted  as  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  and  Devendra  Nath  Tagorel  In  Keshub,  as 
Devendra  Nath  subsequently  expressed,  he  had  found 
**  the  wealth  of  seven  empires,"  he  had  found  a  genuine 
man  of  Grod,  a  friend  of  ''undivided  spirit.*  Many 
men  had  he  seen,  he  had  converted  many  idolators  into 
theists,  but  he  had  never  yet  met  a  man  whose  only 
delight  lay  in  God.  He  therefore  gave  Keshub  the 
surname  of  Brahmananda  (Rejoicer  in  God).  Keshub 
on  the  other  hand  found  in  him  an  a£foctionate  response^ 
a  maturity  of  faith,  and  love  which  he  had  never  met 
before.  He  found  a  father  in  Grod.  He  found  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  an  instructor,  a  patron,  and  guide.  Both 
in  a  worldly  and  spiritual  sense,  in  these  days  of  weary ' 
excommunication,  he  profited  by  Devendra's  love  moro 
than  he  had  ever  done  by  any  other  human  being»    To 

*  In  Derendri'i  letten  to  Keshoh,  the  kltcr  wm  iililnimil  at  Ai 
^hidMju  (UndiYidcd  in  Heart). 
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A*  iMldqr  «f  MtUfchtogratltiidaMdlMOOvfcrkb 
fcMifcetof  ««•  MMdjr.  la  Davwdn's  praphatic  tgw 
K'iABbOMttradlaUmMtftlwwholahopa  ud  pcomiM 
«r  tha  tens  Bnhmo  SomaJ,  tlw  idMl  aplritaaU^ 
«r  Um  iUoc  gMHiilluii,  th*  gtfti  wd  bWogs  af 
PiwIitMiia  to  tb«  bad.  Ewythlag  b*  did  or  laid 
cwifad  a  good  «to«o  to  Davaadn'i  iuhariy  bavti 
•MTf  faacva  flf  hk  fiwa  and  mind  was  a  gUam  of  dw 
Light  EMmal  to  UalnwgiBalivatnutlnffaoaL  Kailwb'a 
aatkaiiaaai  Iliad  Ua  witk  tha  alactridtjr  af  tha  Ugh« 
aphwai,  Kaahob'a  ajraqkathy  iirtnwicatad  Ua.  KaahabTa 
tatolllgaara  daapaaad  and  ceafaaaad  Ma  own  wiadoa^  ha 
tend  a  parfKt  aunal  af  laligloaa  ganhw  ia  Kaahab 
ChaadarSan.  TUsaxeasaivaraganlaanojadmaajr^aad 
vaaloakadBpoo  as  a  tort  of  idolatry.  Till  part  midaighl 
Aa  two  oftan  tat  togathar.  tha  matora  man  of  fUfy,  and 
dko  yoaag  anlhaaiaat  at  twaotf-fiva,  aad  oatwatebad  tlw 
arhola  eooipaajr  of  aitondaat  Brahmos.  Thoy  sat  togo> 
tharfiwatofiua»abaorbadinthaacotaef  of  traaaoandaat*' 
apiritaal  bitafco»ia%  drunk  with  matual  aympathjr  aad 
oeaaaalon.  Evary  wiah  Kaahnb  axpcaaaad  about  Aa 
BfahaoSoiaaj  waa  aacrad  to  Us  gaoafoos  Maad,  «AUa 
Kaahob  oacriad  oat,  Ilka  a  datiAil  Bon,  avaiy  laqmoalbUi* 
I7  that  waa  lovlagly  rspnaad  apoa  hia.  How  dirtinctly 
doaa  Aa  pwssnt  wiiiar  wisaibir  tha  glowing  Inridant 
-  wharain  Davaadra  Nath  ona  day  indicaiad  Kaabab's 
tean.  *'Whaa  Rl^  Doswaath  (basbaad  of  Aa 
illsrarlii  Saknntala)  had  oeeasJon  to  go  19  to  baavaa* 
ba  saw,  oattida  tha  graat  portaU,  a  Uttla  boy  playing 
wM  a  yonag  Uaa  wheaa  tosth  ha  laaistad  upon  facdag 
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^if  MiditetfiK  povmr  of  tbot  Etde  fidknr  whea  he  is 
*  ekSd,  wiuBt  w3L  he  heoMnewhea  he  grows  19  to  be 
e  manT  Rj|ah  Dnanmidk  fid  aot  lecogniae  that  die 
Vrsre  diild  was  his  cpwm  aow»  bora  of  die  henishwf 
Sskontala."  ^ BcahmatMerfa,'*  seidPefettdiaNedi  •'is 
but  s  youth.  If  sndi  be  his  power  mow,  what  will  it  be 
when  hefally  grows  mp  ?*  Alas  tibat  whea  Keshab  did 
grow  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  manhood,  Deveodra 
Nath  could  not  be  at  hand  to  giwe  him  dM  fMid  findierly 
recognition.  Then  they  had  separated  never  to  natte 
in  this  world  again  I 

Rul  f»fiile  from  home  was  not  die  only  trial  to  which 
KvH^luih  was  aubjected  at  this  time.  A  most  ohsrinate 
A\sA  i^adifUl  scrofulous  disease  attacked  him,  and  fcr 
m^^ti^H^  together  he  was  bed-ridden.  In  fret  fat  the 
Y¥ii^«i(niif»r  of  the  year  1862  he  soffiBred  coatinnally. 
\\sp  utoical  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  formidable 
^liHf^rtes  of  this  long  illness  was  a  firesh  source  of  ia* 
i^lHiiUton  to  every  one  who  approached  him  to  minister 
ahtl  aympathize.  A  whole  army  of  determined  medi* 
^1  tormentors,  from  the  provincial  barber,  and  primeval 
Quackf  to  the  eminent  and  accomplished  Sir  Joha 
l^'arrar,  made  him  the  target  of  their  scieotifie  skilL 
Lumps  of  flesh  eroded  from  his  person  under  the  actioa 
of  destructive  chemicals,  and  the  lancet  travelled  in  ita 
truculent  course  from  depth  to  depth.  There 
about  a  dozen  operations,  and  Keshab  always 
eented  the  same  spirit  of  indi£FiBrence  to  pain,  aoC 
allowing  a  moan  or  sigh  to  escape  his  lips.     Oae 

«9 


—doialgltf— dtrth>ifcct«f*cocn>ri¥<^adBilatttif>d 
bj  a  aidioU  bubv,  (fttlMr  «(«M  cf  hk  ftvearH*  pi^aa, 
•  coldfUs  wrift*  pnlwJiM,  and  «•  all 
1  to  him  badaU*.  Wa  faBod  him  feabla,  bvk 
pwfccU/  oawpaaad  and  fcailaaa.  What  is  wofaa  ba 
bad  10  fi«D»i  la  a  Uttia  rtntad  boota  la  tba  midat  of 
ttb  palnfid  UlaaM.  Tba  domaitk  eempUcatloaa  wUdi 
mnm,  randawd  It  aaoaaaary  fcr  Uai  ta  thfaataa  on* 
af  bla  faantUaa  wUb  lagal  pracaadinga  oalaaa  tba 
pafBBlpfepat^»tairtdAhawasaQtitlad,waaraatecad 
tabfanfatbwi^  It  «u  net  oonridarad  daairaMa  Aat 
ba  ibeald  piaaa  tba  pcaoaaaaa  af  tUa  anplaanat  daQr 
wbOa  nndar  tba  foof  af  Davaadra  Natb  Tagot%  who 
night  ha  nataralljr  nupactad  as  tba  Instigatar  ttt 
daily  rvptsras.  Nor  did  it  appaar  proper  that  in  tiha 
stata  of  bb  sarioos  illoaas  ba  sboold  be  antiraly  cat  off 
froM  bla  naar  rdatiooa.  It  was  a  dalicata  positioo  both 
far  Kasbabt  and  Us  ganaroos  fiiand.  Bat  tba  sanier 
wawihin  af  tba  Saa  fiuniljr  waca  stiU  inasarabla,  ibajr- 
weold  net  raealva  hia  In  tba  anoastral  house.  Tba 
difictatjr  waa  at  last  settled  bjr  the  amwgenant  that 
Kaahab  sheald  rauMva  to  lodgtiiga,  near  the  family 
hoMs^  whora  bis  nothar  and  brothers  might  visit  him, 
and  miniiiar  vnto  bla  suflsrings.  Davaodra  Natb  on- 
wUUagly  caaaantad  to  this  arraagament,  bat  aodartaok 
to  provida  aaary  naoeaaitjr  and  com&irt  that  Kaahab 
raqaind  la  tba  bambla  qaavtars  be  raosoved  to.  Tba 
Iba^btfcl  and  sfcr  Unas  la  delicacy  with  which  ba  did  aU 
ttia  iimiiai  ■npaiBlUlart   tn  the  bistsfy  of  Brabtoa 
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devoted  friends  who  served  him  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  his  obligations  to  Devendra  Nath  Tagoreput 
him  under  a  debt  that  could  never  be  discharged  in  this 
life.  By  December  1862  he  recovered  from  his  illness, 
the  financial  disputes  with  his  uncle  terminated  by  his 
having  a  cheque  of  Rs.  20,000,  he  was  taken  back 
into  the  family  mansion,  his  su£krings  and  fortitude 
moved  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  relatives. 
His  eldest  son  Karuna  Chunder  was  bom,  nay  it  alto* 
gather  seemed  as  if  the  departing  year  carried  away  on 
its  shoulders  all  the  misfortunes  and  trials  of  the  heroic 
young  reformer. 
Keshub  re-entered  the  family  house  in  triumph.    Well 


does  Krishna  Behari  Sen,  the  faithful  brother,  relate  in 
his  short  sketch,  entitled  **  Our  Minister/'  that  Keshub 
**  triumphed  over  physical  sufferings,  and  triumphed 
over  persecution."  And  an  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself  of  celebrating  his  triumph.  The  son  being  bom 
on  the  19th  December,  Keshub  bethought  himself  <^' 
performing  the  Brahmo  father's  first  duty,  namely,  the 
ceremony  of  ya/  Karma^  or  formal  thanksgiving  for 
the  birth  of  a  child.  And  this  being  Keshub's  first- 
born child,  he  meant  to  do  it  in  becoming  style. 
Consultations  were  held  with  friends  and  relatives,  but 
all  the  latter  disapproved  of  the  idea.  They  said  that 
such  a  Brahmo  ceremony  held  in  the  Hindu  household 
would  greatly  offend  the  feelings  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  the  majority  of  whom  professed  the  or* 
thodox  faith.  But  this  time  Keshub  determined  to 
stand  upon  his  rights.    He,  like  the  others,  was  a  sharer 


la  dw  tuidty  iMHMh  aad  «l9  abMild  te  Bol  act  aeeet^ 

faic  to  kli  coavletloaa,  •■  Um  ntt  of  tlw  thsrin 
Mttd  aeeocdiaf  to  tMnf  If  hto  MbtivM  woold 
MC  «ftr  Ub  hdpi  ha  kBMT  iriMratoiMkfcrtL  A 
bw«  wpriloM  rf  hb  wiah  waa  aoovgh  to  parmaJa 
Dayaadta  Natk  Tagora  to  enlar  gnad  pnparadona  ts 
ha  »ada  fcr  tha  JittlCmnm  taiiiuuny.  Aloof  UatoT 
iBvliatlaM  to  an  Bnhmoa,  tbaf*  wwa  BO  party  dlvUeaa 
la  Iha  Bfahan  InmiJ  at  that  tlmab  vaa  drawa  vp,  m 
gfaad  parUtoa  waa  aat  «p  la  tha  iaaar  ooortyaid,  baada 
of  aolqr  aatha  toaateiaaa  war*  poatod  la  dtBhcoat  qaai^ 
ttnof  dMbBadlaf,aodthadiaoo«ifli«d  ordMdo«Saaa 
fattod  that  ovafTtUag  woat  ea  with  dw  bkmc  cffNulva 
aaetaaa  ia  ^tto  ol  all  thajr  oould  do.  Oo  tha  BMcalag 
of  Aa  nth  Jaaaaiy  1M3,  wboa  Um  earamoojr  waa 
iVpoiatod  to  tako  pUea^  tha  ton-toott  began  to  baa^ 
aad  Um  amm  pipad  with  vigour,  tha  MiaJa/  gavo  oat 
lla  fcf  foachlng  atfaiaa,  tha  Sowara  aad  garUnda  wan 
hriag  haag  iq>  la  baa  pa,  aad  tha  outragad  ralati*aa*' 
Mt  It  waa  gmrlag  altogathar  too  hot  for  thaoi.  80 
m»  Ham,  laiload  at  trjrlag  to  aalla  Xaahab,  thay  aotllad 
Ihaaiiilito  Thejr  antiaatod  tha  Impraaaibla  baada- 
■M%  to  glva  a  ■Baant'a  tnea  to  thalr  elanofoua  laatm- 
■aalih  far  to  thair  haait  tha  imaaaioaibla  moile  waa 
Hha  iMalt  addad  to  lajoiy  1  aad  la  tha  taaporary  lall. 
ihagr  baat  a  haaij  raiiaat,  claariag  oat  of  tha  hoaaa 
with  wotoa^  ^Udfoa^  ■arraali,  bag  aad  baggago  all. 
Oaly  Kiihab'a  toolhar  lamilaad  with  blab    Kaahab 

waa  tkH  fa*  la  oadlipalad  pn Ina  of  tha  wholo 

ial<  ha  oaald  da  la  tha  hoaaa  aa  ha  daaa.-Tbo7itf 
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Karma  festival,  the  first  Brahmo  oeremony  held  bjr 
Keshuby  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp»  and  estab- 
lished his  position  in  the  fiunily  house  firmly  for  ever. 
Nay,  it  brought  over  some  of  his  rdatives  to  his  side. 
Henceforward  they  ventured  to  show  greater  sjrmpathy 
with  him,  and  more  openly  than  before.  One  after 
another  they  were  converted  to  his  principles,  till  at 
last  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  fiunily  became 
Theistic. 

Cured  from  severe  illness,  recalled  firom  domestic 
exile,  established  in  the  bosom  of  the  fiunily,  Keshub 
devoted  his  time  now  to  the  labours  of  his  Ministry. 
The  Brahmo  Somaj  speedily  waxed  powerfiil,  oonver-  \ 
sions  to  evangelical  Christianity  became  more  and 
more  rare,  and  Christian  propagandists  folt  it  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  check  the  growing  influence  of 
the  upstart  Theistic  organization.  So  once  more  the 
bugle-notes  of  controversy  were  sounded.  But  this 
time  it  was  not  Mr.  Dyson,  or  any  European  at  all  who 
descended  into  the  battle-field.  It  was  the  Rev.  Lai 
Behari  Day,  a  native  Christian  pastor,  que  of  the  first- 
fiiiits  of  Dr.  Duff's  labours,  who  challenged  Keshub  to 
defend  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  if  he  could,  against  his 
determined  attacks.  The  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day  had 
considerable  reputation  as  an  English  scholar.  But  ho 
was  even  more  celebrated  for  his  power  of  ridicule.  In 
fact  he  combined  the  two  qualities  together  for  which  he 
soon  found  ample  field.  Mr.  Day  started  the  Indum 
Reformer^  a  weekly  journal,  conducted  with  fair  ability, 
which  poured  floods  of  ridicule  upon  everything  which 


^( 
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tkm  BnlHH*  dM  or  aaid,  of  eoon*  dincdof  priadpil 
atlMtiaa  ^ea  dM  Mo  iMdan  DavMdm  N«Ui  Tagof% 
ud  lUAiib  Chndv  Sm.  Th*  HwcMa  of  Mr.  Dr/s 
buBooaiiy  wboldiaMd  Ua  to  appMr  •■  «  paUlo 
lacianr,  aad  at  Uic  hto  attadct  ■■■—■J  to  damtnJ 
aoaa  i^y.  KMhab  gw  tlutt  nply  i>  U«  wdl-known 
IsctarvM  *'TlM  Bnluno  Soou^  Vladicatod "  in  April 
iMl.  It  hu  bata  aliwdy  MOd  that  pnbUc  tfmp^f 
lay  alttgatlMr  wllk  tba  Brahmo  Somaj  in  ■ocli  dJbcM- 
•ioa%  and  Aa  pvomiiing  ganioa  and  aloqiiHiea  «f 
Katk^  Owadv  San  had  InvMtad  that  qrtopathy  wlA 
fnat  aapadadona  far  Iha  falasa.  So  Oa  annoonca- 
Maat  af  Xaahab't  lactora  draw  a  nat  aadlanoa^  laelad- 
tag  tha  gnat  Dr.  Doff  htnuri^  who  was  m  imptaasad 
with  tha  balk  and  bahavioor  of  tha  crowds  of  Ustanars, 
that  with  his  duracteristic  fraakoau  ha  at  one* 
said  "tha  Brahmo  Sooiaj  was  a  powar  in  tha  raalm." 
Kashob^  without  bainf  ia  tha  laast  dlsrsqMctfitl  to  tiba 
dalau  and  aacsltoocas  of  Chritiaaity,  dsAodad  tha- 
poaltien  of  tha  Brahmo  SomaJ  with  an  anthosUim 
aadafaUiljr  that  won  tha  admiration  avoa  of  his  op- 
ponsals.  Saocassiva  lactaras  and  couatar-lactoras  fiil- 
lowi^  and  tha  Brahmo  SomaJ,  at  asch  staya  of  Aa 
uunuoi—jr,  faiaad  in  Inflasnei^  makiaf  haadway,  and 
aeqalriny  popalarilj  with  tha  risiag  gaoaration.  Tha 
orthadox  Hiadna  in  gaoaral  Mt  thaoUul  that  an  aflae- 
tfva  chock  had  at  last  basn  givao  to  tba  pro  grass  of 
ChfisHaa  umyatskwi  on  tha  part  of  tha  Toothfal,  and 
ht  that  naien  gradnaUy  seftsnad  Ihsir  atdiada  of  hoa- 
'Okf  to  Aa  Brahmo  Soou^  moysmsnt    It  may  now 


/ 
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I  be  asked  what  was  the  effect'  of  Keshub's  ministxy  in 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  ?  Here  he  had  to  meet  with  another 
painful  trial.  The  account  of  the  early  days  of  that 
ministry  is  not  at  all  cheerful  to  look  back  upon.    As  the 

'        nister,  he  was  not  at  home  in  his  pulpit,  he  was' 
not  popular  in  the  congregation  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  ^ 
of  those  times.    His  batch  of  youthful  followers,  all 
under  twenty-five,  liked  whatever  he  said.    They  eager* 
ly  participated  in  his  indefinitely  enlarging  faith ;  his 
great    progressive    convictions;    zeal,  with   plenty  of 
unripe  energy  and  warmth  in  it.     But    it  must    be 
admitted    that    even    they  judged    his    sermons    and 
prayers  in  Bengali  somewhat  hard  and  laboured,  not 
to  be  compared  one  moment  with  the  glowing  trans- 
cendental   sentences    that   flowed  from  the  mouth  of 
Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  with  all  his  inspiration  of  the  ^ 
Himalayas  still  ablaze  within  his  heart.    Keshub's  ser- 
mons were  mostly  ethical,  and  intellectual  in  those  days, 
with  large  bursts  of  fiery  enthusiasm,  and  towering 
flights  of  faith.    The  elder  portion  of  our  Wednesday 
audiences  simply  tolerated  the  new  Minister  with  many 
mental    protests,    and    badly    expressed   compliments 
which  were  taken  at  their  proper   value.    Devendra 
Nath's  power  as  president  and  chief  priest  was  too 
great  for  any  one  to  oppose  actively  the  election  of  his 
favourite  nominee.     But  the  spirited  young  shepherd  felt 
disturbed  by  the  tendencies  of  his  flock.    He  could  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  not  exactly  able  to  lead  the 
congregation  through  services  and  sermons  which  he 
could  then  produce,  that  he  was  out  of  element  in  the 


BMcatt  lu«gw^^  ttat  ia  davodoul  aflUn  b*  Ad  met' 
mptmrnCtMi  tlMnfcn  could  mc  utUfy  ^m  tastM  of 
Mm  wtMj  vUtMtti  of  &•  plaoo  of  wonhip.  Om  firm, 
■aUUay  advoeUik  ■■coorKgw,  aad  •ympuUior  ho  a>- 
«agr»  hod  1  Mid  Ikot  «M  Dovoodra  N«th  Tagoro  himod£ 
fa  ttooo  dATO  A*  wmUjt  mtbou  naod  to  bo  priotod 
hf  tbo  Soa^  fWi^  la  dw  fcrai  of  loudl  poiapMott,  of 
ahaoC  aight  pogoo.  Onoaftor  aaottor  as  that*  ptgoa 
appaarod,  Dovoftdra  Natli  Tagom  veold  da^atdi  waott 


riva  of  ^Mpothy  aad  admlfatioa.  NovortbolaM  tha 
oioaGloaiaaM  of  hk  aapepolaiitjr  pnjrad  apoa  Ao  spl- 
[ dt» of  Aa jDaag maa lacroUy aad d— ply.  Wamnambar 
«ao  Wadaaoday  atgbl,  aftar  tba  lanriea,  bt  qniatly  camo 
to  tba  eompoaad  of  oar  bouia,  wbara  tba  piaiant  writer 
waa  lyiag  oa  a  chaqioy,  tat  baaida  hiiOf  aad  begaa  to 
talk  of  bla  aspocioaoai  aa  a  Miaiatar.  Wo  daarly  ra- 
■  flir  Ub  to  bavo  aald  that  ba  coaaidafad  English 
ladarsa  to  ha  bla  raal  qtbaro  of  work,  that  tba  Brahmo 
fiiiMsj  palpit  ana  aa  aaoonganial  pUca,  that  paopla 
did  aa*  faal  odilad  by  Ua  mlnistrmtiofu ;  aad  ba  araa 
«bm  ao  fiw  as  to  btat  that  bo  might  aoma  day  raoigii 
rttf  holy  oAoa  eeafcmd  iqioa  him  by  hisaioat.kiodaad 
OMdkat  frfaad,  Aa  Pradbaa  Acharya.  AltogMhar, 
Us  mood  of  mlad  was  daspoadiag.  To  compara  tba 
vaadmfid  aaeeaM  of  Ms  lator  mlalstty  with  thoaa  days 
of  spWtaal  ilniggla  aad  aaattalaad  popalarity,  Is  a 
Bat  in  this,  aa  ia  all  tbiags 
[  Ua  nUgioM  ttf^  Kashab  U  tha  asampte  of 
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slow  attainment  and  human  growth.    There  was  nothing 
of  the  supernatural  about  him.* 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  Febr. 
18649  Keshub  projected  an  extensive  missionary  expe- 
dition, unattempted  before  in  the  history  of  the  Brahmo 
Soma]  of  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Indian  pe- 
ninsula,  travelling  through  the  great  cities  of  Bombay 
end  Madras.  Before  this  Bombay  had  never  received  the 
gospel  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  Keshub's  lectures^ 
one  of  which  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  Alex*- 
ender  Grant,  produced  very  great  effect.  Mr.  Kursondaa 
Madhavadasy  a  Bombay  Bania,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  prosperity,  received  the  reformer  of  Calcutta  with 
hospitality  in  his  splendid  house  at  Malabar  Hill.  Dn 
Wilson,  the  veteran  missionary,  showed  warm  sym* 
pathy,  called  friendly  meetings  at  his  house,  and  intro- 
duced Keshub  to  Maharajah  Daleep  Sing,  who  then 
happened  to  be  sojourning  in  Bombay.f    Meetings  were 

*  The  Venerable  Derendra  Nath  Tagore  thus  rebtes  the  impulie  which 
led  him  to  appoint  Keshub  Minister  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  *'I  had  pitched 
my  tent  at  a  place  called  Ghuskarah,  not  far  from  Burdwan,  in  a  mango  tope^ 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  It  was  about  midday.  And  there  the  Voice 
U  came  to  me  saying  '  Appoint  Keshub  as  the  Minister  of  the  Brahmo  Soma). 
The  Somaj  shall  grow  and  prosper  under  him.'  I  returned  to  Calcutta  and 
determined  to  make  the  appointment.  The  elderly  Brahmos  entreated  me  not 
to  do  this.  They  said  '  appoint  him  Up<icharya,  do  not  appoint  him  Acharya.* 
Keshub  Babu  himself  was  not  prepared  for  the  honor.  But  the  Voice  of 
God  had  come  to  me,  I  had  received  the.  Inspiration,  and  I  determined  to  act 
accordingly.  Such  leadings  (chalofia)  I  hare  often  receiTed  in  the  guidance 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj." 

t  Daleep  Sing  was  at  this  time  a  strait-laced.  Christian  bigot«  In  his 
reminiscences  of  Bombay,  Keshub,  and  the  friend  who  accompanied  htm 


i|4  ■        un  or  *f 

Mi  bslk  M  th*  FM^fl  Gowa^l  iBMlMib  «ad  dw  Tows 
•  Ban,  aad  Sir  Btitf*  rnn,  thm  GoMnwr  «t  Bombay* 
jkowadKMhabgnMUadaMt.  BsroMofAaoeutbg 
iliimafi^  lnlnaglBg  to  A*  Britiih  lodlu  Compuy*  ba 
nUadtoCallettoft  dM  MaUbv  cou^  baTtog  fcr  U* 
oaapatfoa  Aaaad*  Ownw  ChattM^  tfM*  a  mlirio*- 
aqr  «f  Aa  Bnhao  Seai^  Tba  raoqidoa  ia  Uadni^ 
I  tagr  rail  tmm  Callcot,  pcovad  do 
la  fiwt  Kaabab  was  iMpiaaiid  all 
*a  aof*  ^  ttm  drnflUtij  aad  aatsral  aaraiiiam  «f 
*a  WwUtaata  of  what  Is  caOad  Iha  Baalghtad  Fnat- 
<  4Mqr.  Tba  MabraWa%  la  UMfr  om  my,  aympatUasd 
•ad  iffwaiid  ^sir  admlrarioa  far  tfao  Tooaf  r*> 
pnaaatadvaof  Om  Brahow  SootaJ.  Wbaa  ba  vlaitad 
Pmm  tbsy  caUad  a  ngdar  oldAshlooad  maaring  «f 
^a  Piibwa  daas  in  tba  Bisraiabay  Palacs^  thay  pat 
farlaads  roaad  bla  aac^  aad  praisatad  blai  with  star 
aad  /m  an^i  i.  Bat  tba  Madrasls  who  gatharad  la 
iaaaasa  crowda  at  Patchaapa's  Hall,  woadarsd  at  bis 
aloqaaaca  aad  aathaslaim,  aad  g«*a  blai  tba  aaaM  «f 
,  Ika  -Tbaadasboh  of  BaagaL"  Both  tba  pnaldandsa 
w«M  awakaasd  to  nllgiooa  tboogbt  and  activity.  Tba 
BraboM  Soa^  af  wbkb  tbay  bad  aliaady  haard  fima 


■  ■tHM<kiSli«ai4i**  «qr  Mb 
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the  newspapers,  for  which  they  had  entertained  a  vague 
distant  respect,  now  appealed  to  their  homes  and  hearts. 
The  response  came  most  naturally.    The  education  they 
had  received,  the  reformed  aspirations  they  had  com* 
menced  to  feel,  the  inborn  spiritual  instincts  of  their 
Hindu  hearts,  all  disposed  them  to  accept  with  cordia* 
lity  the  messages  of  truth  and  trust  which  the  fiery 
apostle  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj    now   brought    them. 
They  received  him  with  open  arms.    The  establishment! 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  Bombay  and  Madras  only ' 
became  a  question  of  time.    Keshub  himself  on  the 
other  hand,  was  deeply  struck  with  the  maturity  of  the 
times,  with  the  readiness  which  the  educated  Hinda 
population  of  those  distant  provinces  manifested  to  wel- 
come a  common  creed,  and  enter  into  a  common  brother^ 
hood.    This  pioneer  expedition  of  Keshub  with  the 
propaganda  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  grand  Thebtic 
o:      tiization  which  would  include  within  its^  operations 

L  the  provincial  centres  of  enlightenment,  thought,  and 
1     3rmed  activity.    The  idea  of  a  Brahmo  Somaj  for 

1  India  thus  rose  in  his  mind  for  the  first  time.  The 
universal  sympathy  he  got  everywhere,  proved  beyond 
doubt  his  fitness  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  for  such  a 
movement  He  had  felt  sure  for  a  long  time  that  his 
part  in  tlie  Brahmo  Somaj  was  a  leading  part,  but  his 
ice  for  his  generous  friend  the  Pradhan  Acharya 
true  and  deep,  and  he  never  wanted  to  do  anything 
in  supercession,  or  even  in  disregard  of  Devendra  Nath 
Tagore's  wishes. 


1ft  ufB  OP  nunn  cnwiu  i 


\      UmtnwnottM 

iUb  wm  ahrqri  ao  Mtfn  tbtt  •no  ia  vwy  Impoiuiik 
■aMMi  h«  vUUngfy  McriSoid  U«  owm  pnJndioM  ia 
fnfenac*  «f  KMtabi*a  wfatmlng  «m1,  Thn^  iar  la- 
alMMk  wiMa  dM  iptCBtotiaa*  of  tha  Sa^al  Sava  aboot 
*a  BaeaHi^  of  naoaactof  tba  Upavit^  or  aacrad  thfaa^ 
«■  dM  part  of  BnluBia  aMaibari  «A  Aa  Saai^  w«« 

NqrhawaatfanlNr.  Aftar 


■  aidactioa  of  haviag  roaooaead  thilr  aaerad 
Tha  priadpU  that  tba  Bfahmo  Sooaj  ba4 
1  fron  Kigali  Ran  Uohaa  Roy's  dma^  aaaialy, 
r  to  allow  aajr  bat  npatahla  Brahaiaa  to  cffidata 
I  palpl^  was  thM  somodatad.  £vaa  Intormar- 
ifafaa  bad  bagaa  to  ba  tolatatad  aGOotdiag  lo  tba  ritast 
af  dM  Brabao  Soma|  aadar  tba  saactkia  of  Davandra 
KtA.  Tba  flnk  HUfiaga  batwaaa  panona  of  diflsroat 
''  «BMaa  waa  Bilibtattft  la  Aagaat  1M4.  TUa  otarriagih 
Ika  nilibfaHni  of  nUdi  was  sowawbat  privata^  oa 
aooowt  af  tiba  paiaoaal  draoastaaoaa  «f  -oaa  «(  tba 
•oamcdaff  paitiaih  opoaad  tba  door  to  aodal  laaorar 
flioaa  thai  aot  toag  afbarwaida  ckaafad  tba  wbol* 
ibaiaitoi  lif  Uii  Ttistiin  TniaiJ,  aad  caaaad  a  dlsn^ 
•laa  la  ks  waaibanblpi  KaAab  to  wbon  tba  bcida- 
praaa  waa  wall  kaow^  waa  dtiatj  laatruaoatal  la 
Wm^^  abevi  th«  vaniaga^  liat  Dvfaadn  Math,  wba 
■wda  aa  aliiaellaa  to  Aa  nbiarranri  ofBatwe  Soaa^ 
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rites  on  the  occasion^  held  aloof.    He  did  not  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    Evidently  he  had  no  liking  for  such  marriages. 
Keshub  was  enthusiastic  over  it,  he  felt  the  Somaj 
was  making  a  great  departure  in  taking  this   step. 
He  anticipated  the  important  issues  which  the  first 
intermarriage  involved.    But  he  was  most  discreet  in 
the  expression  of  his  enthusiasm.      Keshub,  however, 
had    doubts    about   the   legality   of  such   marriages, 
in   fact  of   all  Brahmo    Somaj  marriages,  celebrated 
according   to     strict    unidolatrous    ceremonies,    firom 
which  essential  Hindu  rites  were  omitted.    He  tried 
to  persuade  Devendra    Nath  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the   best   known  lawyers    in  Calcutta  as  to  whether 
the    reformed    marriage    rites    had   the    sanction   of 
Hindu  law.    Pevendra  Nath,   however,    could   never  H 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  marrying  widows,  and 
far  less  persons  of  different  castes.    He  did  not  care 
to  obstruct  Keshub's  reforms,  but  when  such  marriages 
began  to  multiply  in  the  Brahmo   Somaj,  his  feeling 
was  that  of  secret  uneasiness.    Keshub  could  detect  the 
uneasiness,  but  he  had  been  so  far  committed  to  the 
cause  of  reform  by  that  time,  and  his  ambition  to  serve 
and  develop  the  commimity  had  so  far  advanced,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  reconsider  the  matter,  much  less  stay 
his  course.    Now  there  had  always  been  a  third  party  iu 
the  Brahmo  Somaj,  a  party  of  intelligent  elderly  men, 
at  one  time  great  favourites  of  the  Pradhan  Acharyig 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  all  the  new  ideas  and 
measures  Keshub  had  introduced,  and  bitterly  je^pv^ 


wUcMd  of  thilr  oppoctaaity,  notload  tha  alanu  aad 
■Itlriagi  of  DiiwMlim  Nuh.  Wlwa  KMhab  waa 
M^  la  ^  diituit  tov  fai  Bombay  aad  Uadnt^ 
Aariaf  Ua  atwaca  aaotibar  laianaarrUga  hadtakaa  - 
flao^  to  whldi  aM«Bl  otjactic—  wara  <akaa  by 
Aaaa  caaaMialln  Bnloaoa.  Bbjactioaa  wUdi,  though 
■ot  VMbaadadt  wa  igaocad  by  um  yoangv  aMn~ 
kaifc  Cpoa  tUi  flh*  fanaar  woifcad  vanr  powar^ 
fclly^oattafcaiaof  ftaaobl»-haartad  Dovattdra,aad 
■Bsaaadad  la  paraaadiaf  Ub  to  raooaaldar  tiba  rdadoaa 
aftta  BnhaM  Som^  to  tha  whela  aaljact  of  aoetal 
■  iflliw.  Oa  raahaVawtoraWfaaad  that  »attara  had 
takaa  aa  aafavanblo  tara.  TUa  waa  tha  ftnt  avU 
oaaaof  Ihaawioaadi&raaoaathat  wvaaooo  to  ariia  to 
aaaaa  painfcl  aaparatloa  amoag  tha  bait  at  frlandi^ 
aad  gt»a  riaa  to  tha  iiat  aacaarion  tn  tha  Bcahmo  SomaJ. 
T>oahlad  fai  though^  dapraaiad  at  tha  proapoct  at  ooa* 
■Haaaca^  Kaihab  Mt  that  ho  waa  lifcdy  to  ba  vat- 
■aahand  at  haad-qnartan  oa  tha  Jmpandlny  coatrorai^ 
ala%  aad  bagaa  to  agitato  oa  tha  prapciaty  of  aiubliih- 
fay  a  Pritialdhl  Sava  ^odaty  of  Rapnaaatativaa}  to  taka 
tfw  opUeaa  of  all  Brahaw  SoaujM  In  dMpf«?iaoM 
••  qaaatleaa  of  laipoctaao%  bat  ho  did  aot  aaooaad  la 
Ao  oaiahHahaaM  of  aach  a  body  baiora  tha  aait  yaar 
tM».  Hovavar  at  avaqr  aa^  ai^  Ua  tactica  waia 
p  aad  tiha  diftnaoaa  lipawaptibly  giaw  vidar 


It  baa  alna4y  bo«i  Uatod  that  natanUy  KMhnb 
ChHdar  Saa  aad  Dvnadra  Math  Tagon  ««ra  diflar> 
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endy  constructed.  Spiritual  sympathy  had  united  diem 
together,  but  their  mental  characteristics  scaiody 
agreed  on  any  point.  Take  for  example  the  type  of 
their  devotional  nature.  Devendra's  prayers  were  tbs 
overflow  of  great  emotional  impulses  stirred  by  inteoss 
meditation  on  the  beauties  and  glories  of  nature.  Hit 
utterances  were  grand,  fervid,  archaic  profound  as  dis 
feelings  were  which  gave  them  rise.  But  they  seUocn 
recognised  the  existence  of  sins  and  miseriiss  in  human 
nature,  or  the  sinner's  necessity  for  salvation.^  Devendn 
Nath  had  never  received  the  advantage  of  a  Chrittisn 
training.  His  religious  genius  was  essentially  Vedic^ 
Aryan,  national,  rapturous.  The  only  element  of  Semitie ' 
mysticism  which  he  ever  imbibed  was  fix>m  the  ecstadc 
effusions  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafes.  But  the  chaiao- 
teristic  of  the  Hafezian,  or  Sufi  order  of  pietyt  is  not* 
ethical,  or  Christian,  but  sentimental,  and  so  to  say 
Hindu.  Devendra's  mind  assimilated  it  most  naturally. 
He  believed  all  sinfulness  and  carnality  to  be  dis 
private  concerns  of  each  individual  man,  which  ought  to 
be  conquered  by  resolute  moral  determination.  On  dis 
other  hand  simple  daily  prayer  had  been  a  habit  with 
Keshub  long  before  he  entered  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  He 
prayed  fervently,  fireely,  untutored,  and  undirected.  He 
prayed  as  his  artless  soul  was  led  in  the  paths  of  sponta- 
neous appeals  to  a  merciful  Father  for  protection  against 
sin  and  falsehood.  Keshub's  prayers  were  not  tender^ 
eloquent,  or  glowing  as  those  of  his  venerated  coUeagnsb 
but  they  were  recU.    They  faithfolly   represented  lbs 

*  Faith  and  Fh>srcM  of  the  Brahmo  Som^  pp.  196^  197. 


tlMM  of  «ar  pUia  poor  fcamanlty.  Tlao  aad  oKpti— co 
IBM  triad  tibo  ioo|ioulfo  iimiIh  oftho  two  otdon  of 
Tbo  favoor  « 


to  oolabUah  •  modal  Hiadn  aodaty.  aad 
adaat  UiadalaB  of  iha  Upaniihada  io  tho 
-Brakao  8oa^.  Kaahob  waa  calm,  adf-cootaiaad, 
latid  «o  aMBtal  loaallaaii,  bvt  ho  had  aot  JM  fenaad 
Ua  Uaala.  A  vaal  ponpacdva  of  duagaw  pragraaa» 
adMqr  waa  bafcra  hka.  Uo  waa  ovary  day  growiag 
with  Ua  caaaau  Tho  lafialla  aad  tho  Unknowa  draw 
hiai,  aad  ho  waa  dalanalaad  to  go  whara  it  lad.  Ho 
waaiad  to  oaiablbh  a  now  aodoor*  aad  a  now  roUgioa. 
TTiiaailn  dvHad  Ua  aaoaatiy  freoa  tho  Brahalaa  of 
Kaayakah^  aad  had  alwaya  a  coaalHaticaal  paiw 
tialky fcriho aacrod caacaw  Tho  polpte  of  tiM  Bcahao 
SoB^  wUdiwaa  thoolegkaUy  aa  aatft-caala  Jaatttntioa, 
waa^toAlatteaaaeoataaUaatod  bf  Sodra  aUalatrjr  of 
aajrUa^  ThanlowaaAntbrokaalaKaahBb'afrvear.  - 
Oa  tho  oeattary  Kaahab,  theagh  aot  a  Sadra,  aovor 
■hoBBdod  la  iradliloaat  rwr  wwa  fcr  a^  daa^  or  ordar. 
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His  genius  recognized  genius  and  talent  as  only  worthy 
of  honour.  He  divested  not  a  few  of  his  Brahmin 
companions  of  their  sacred  thread.  It  cannot  be 
denied  on  such  points  his  ideas  were  a  good  deal  r^-' 
volutionary.  Devendra  Nath,  though  discarding  idola^ 
try,  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  proprieties  and  sacra- 
ments of  Hindu  marriage.  Widow  marriage  was  to  him 
a  disagreeable  thing,  and  intermarriage  still  worse. 
Keshub  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  deal  with  the 
excommunicated,  the  youthful,  the  widowed,  the  un- 
married, the  unendowed  men  and  women,  seeking 
settlement  in  faith,  life,  character,  in  the  relationships ' 
•  of  home,  sympathy,  and  society.  The  demands  of  the. 
new  generation  fell  upon  him  thick  and  fast  waiting 
for  a  ready  response.  He  had  imbibed  new  ideas  with 
his  mother's  milk.  His  heart  yearned  after  those  men 
and  women,  who  could  not  approach  the  Pradhan 
Acharya  in  his  exalted  dignity,  but  who  looked  up  to 
Aim  as  their  natural  leader,  brother,  and  helper.  And 
hence,  though  himself  bred  in  an  aristocratic  household, 
Keshub  readily  took  to  the  new  tendencies,  but  never 
made  any  unnecessary  fuss  about  them.  He  quietly 
waited  for  his  opportunity,  and  when  that  came^  did  not 
hesitate  to  identify  himself  with  radical  reforms  of  all 
kinds.  Brahmans,  minus  their  sacred  thread,  and  Sudras 
cured  of  their  reverence  for  Brahmans,  ate,  mixed,  and 
married  together,  and  the  Brahmo  Somaj  proposed  to 
make  short  work  of  the  time*honoured  traditions  of 
the  great  Hindu  society  around.  The  Braktmammmi* 
idol   (associates   of  Brahmananda)   shocked   and  ce» 


•*«  un  or  icisnuB 

TBittoliid  mmy  orthodoM  pnfvdka  of  th*  staid, 
■Iwr  gfiing;  •Idtrljr  Bnhmo*.  Thos  tba  rvying  ambl- 
IbM  sad  Um»  fai  tha  mloda  of  tba  two  laadan»  onitad 
Ia  tha  boMda  of  tha  hasvanUaat  friandiUp,  narcrthalaM 
pTodaoad  thair  BaoaaMvy  oooMouaooa.  Yooth  aod 
aidaar,  atan  andv  tha  wholaaona  natnint  of  tha  dncar- 


«ad  aadal  ra-aabodlmaota.  It  maitbanadiljadBittad; 
iMwvvar,  that  Mdar  tiba  pvotactiB(  shadow  of  DataDdn'a 
fMmal  aacoMagiminl,  Kaahab'a  fanrard.  fatila 
aflbiti  feaad  aboadaat  aoopa.  Bat  tta  aagadow  yoaay 
Mas  aeaU  not  b«t  aaifc  that  thara  wara  tfanaa  and 
•ahlaGb  OB  «UA  Uo  lavafad  fri«id*i  prindplas  wara  • 
iBBOvabla.  Uahoooaf«dthaaapriiidplM»aiiduidUttla 
•host  Ihaas.  Birt  Sir  hb  own  put  ha  maant  to  act  and 
ndvanoa  fai  spita  of  thaoL  On  tha  othar  band,  to  tba 
tafi^ta  oadit  af  Dovaadra  Nub  ba  it  aaid.  that  with 
nD  bla  wMon,  asparianca,  and  Inilght,  bis  genansity 
ylaldad  an  ■nqaasckwinf  oonfidanca  to  his  anthusiastio  - 
mnaagna.  and  ha  auda  grsatar  oonpcomisas  to  Ka> 
ahafc^a  aaw  ■sthods  of  action  than  ha  had  dona  avat 
hifcia  to  aajr  olbar  aan.  Bat  Davaadra  Mt  In  tha 
■lad  af  Ua  Bind  that  ha  ooold  not  eontnl  bis  aidant 
itiaad.  An  hk  taraad,  saU^fergatful,  nnworidly  afiiio- 
tiaaalaaasa  oonld  net  avail  Uu,  bat  ha  now  and  tbaa 
Ml  aa  BBplisiaal  Utah  wbaa  bfoaffht  to  daal  with  tha 
I  of  tba  '»***-^  jrooaf  aa* 
t  Natb  iOMStiiasa  ceiBpUlnart  that 
ha  coold  aatar  ffat  to  tba  baart  of  bis  balovad  eeUnsg«a» 
Md  fwhah  1b  Ua  Iwjwmnlili  noam  kspl  Ua  om 
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counsel.    This  course  of  mutual  forbearance  and  tolei^ 
tion,  which  did  not  diminish,  but  added  picturesqneness 
and  depth  to  their  mutual  relationsp  went  on  till  tba  eod 
of  1864,  very  nearly  for  six  years.    But  the  unuttered^ 
contrarieties  of  moral  ideals  must  some  day  come  to  so 
avowed    reckoning.     Circumstances  force    unexpected 
emergencies   upon  the  conscience  when  the  very  best 
fiiends  have  to  part  company,  and  accomplished  ooo- 
duct  sternly  demands  a  continuity  of  principle  and  dutj. 
The  divergencies  of  principles  in  the  two  men  begaa  * 
to  accentuate  themselves.  ..Keshub  insisted  on  reformSi 
Devendra  Nath  discouraged  them.    He  was  mortified, 
apprehensive,  dubious.   Keshub  inwardly  perceived  this, 
and  wanted  that  the  affairs  of  the  Somaj  should  be 
administered  by  the  public  voice,  and  constitnti<mal 
principles.     Devendra   had    no   faith    in    the   public 
Elderly  and  interested  persons,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
the  Brahmo  name   without  deserving  it,  and  hovered, 
not   without    motives,    around   the  prosperity  of  tiie 
Pradhan  Ach^rya,  began  to  deal  in  their  congenial 
trade  of  carrying  stories.    There  was  a  deep  struggle 
in  Devendra's  mind  between  private  feelings  and  public 
duty.    He  thought  duty,  demanded  he  should  make  a 
determined  stand,  and  nip  these  ambitious  reforms  in 
the  bud.    He  began  by  cancelling  the  arrangement  by 
which  Brahmin  ministers,  wearing  the  badge  of  their 
caste,  were  no  longer  admissible  tp  the  ministry.    He 
re-admitted  them  to  the  pulpit. 

It  came  about  thus.  In  the  great  cyclone  of  Oct.  1865, 
the  old  building  of  the  Adi  Somaj  at  Jorasanko  ^pras  lo 


ftr  A»m»tt/l  dwl  tfw  wmUy  DIvIm  Mnin  had  to  b* 
■■■BHJ  tbMoa  to  tih*  dwaUing  booaa  of  Davndr* 
MaUiTagara.  WhOtthM^oMWadoMdajriaNoTCmbar 
it  waa  ao  amwgad  that  bdora  iha  oawly  alactad  Upa- 
chaiyaa  (aaabtant  orialitan*  iriw  had  nDooncad  tbrir 
Bnhaiakat  thraad)  airivad.  tha  two  tenur  UpaAarjr- 
Mb  iHw  had  baao  dipoaad  fcf  fMbntntf  tkiu^  tttnd 
dbMtf  by  tha  aatboritjr  at  Daiandra  Waih  hJmaaU:  wro 
iMtallad  iato  tha  polpte  again.  la  ordv  that  thia  might 
b  tha  davoUoDal  ptoeaadlnga 
I  oarlkrthan  tha  ^ipolntod 
tlMOk  Whan  oo  arrival  at  Iha  plaoa  «r  wonh^  Ko«hvb 
«Bd  Ua  frtaoda  witawaad  tUa  ifragnlaritjr.  thajr  left 
tha  aarrlca  aad  wanolj  protaatad.  Dovaodra  Naih 
MpUad  that  aa  tha  aarvka  waa  baing  held  la  hto  privato 
hoaaa  ha  had  tha  right  to  aaaka  what  amngeowat  bo 
Khad.  Bat  Kaahob's  party  tatUted  that  it  was  tho 
pobUe  wonUp  of  tho  Brahmo  Soouj,  ooly  traasferrod 
far  a  Italo  tntwal  to  his  boose  bjr  tha  ooueat  - 
of  Ao  eei^progatioa,  aod  if  ha  fAkoaa  to  violato  tho 
folaa  of  tho  alnlstrjr  laid  dowq  onder  his  own  pro- 
aMicy,  diejr  most  decline  to  Join  each  senrioea  la 
§ttm^     Thoa  bagaa  tha  act. of  ieceasioo    fnm  the 

\pofoat  Som^  at  Jecaeaeko,  From  a  Msmlng  lasoflB- 
dMtyof  ooauiaa,bat  from  sheer  psydwlogical  necee- 
t  atajt  the  Ant  great  nplun  of  Bcahmo  ralatioaa  took 
.',  plana  Ala^  how,  many  secoaiions,  schisms,  oad 
nvtana  were  fanolvad  la  this  ftiai  esporatiool  If 
ITirWr  hod  oatfdpaied  aU  these  tiooblea  woold  ho 
IwfoaiVaMtadt   Oafht ho nottohoTO tried mnrtiiwa 
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means  of  keeping  up  a  semblance  of  communion  with 
the  original  body,  though  he  should  have  created  for  him- 
self  an  independent  field  of  activity  i  He  did  try,  he  most 
have  felt  some  foreshadowing  fear  of  the  efifocts  of  tiie 
separation.  He  proposed  a  separate  day  of  poUic 
worship  in  the  Somaj  building,  apart  from  the  usual 
Wednesday  service,  for  himself  and  his  friends.  He 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  arrange  united  festiTiIs 
during  the  anniversary.  But  'to  no  purpose.  Deveo- 
dra  had  finally  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  inexor- 
able. He  feared  that  any  continuance  of  relations  with 
these  young  firebrands  would  lead  to  endless  troubles  in 
future.  The  secession  alone  could  solve  the  difficulty. 
Retiring  with  his  fidends  from  the  Adi,  then  called  dM 
Calcutta  Brahmo  Somaj,  Keshub  never  suffined  fora 
day  his  reverence  and  affection  for  Pradhan  Adurya 
Devendra  Nath  Tagore  to  abate.  The  oflidal  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  he  conducted  was  firm,  sometimes 
strongly  worded,  but  his  personal  attitude  to  his  vener- 
able friend  was  submissive  in  the  extreme.  Befi»e  the 
formal  parting  he  presented  to  the  latter  an  eloquent  and 
feeling  address,  acknowledging  his  invaluable  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  the  spiritual 
help  derived  from  his  mmistrations  by  every  member  of 
the  Theistic  Church.*  Be  it  said  also  that  Devendra 
Nath  Tagore  never  lost  his  interest  in  his  young  friendsi 


*  The  followiDg  if  a  tnnsl^tkm  of  ihtt  pardns  addiMi  pnHBfttd  If 
Keshob  to  the  Pradhan  Acbarya. 

To  the  Venerable  Mahanhi  Deyeiidfa  Nath  TMgqttf  Pudbas  Acte|t  d 
the  Calcutta  Brahmo  Somaj. 


••dMWflMMd  to  ha  uudow  abwrt  tMr  qilrltaal 
Oa*  mluppjr  Mqitdoot  homvtr,  took  my 


*'~^'r^'  r    '  "  '  li      '1  I't r'l "^  *«•  «iMm 

iMMiftM  Atomic  a* l^frOhte    WJ^  MlJi*   bf  toBMM 

toi*ai<iiip«fil|lliiJil  in rftf»«f>y.    ' 


•Tvwki^pMtaiiw   lb MiMtti ««■■*« ««iUrW  (toil 


I  fcy  iilglni  ■!!  iiIiii^mJ 
wmatrnttprnttthtliimmhr*^  ■■■itl|i  rf 0»*.  TMi  »>d»t7  — <■ 
w>M>iipM>.M*»<iM»»*wtifat  — M>4fcr  ■■■■■'■■■■■>  w^- 
lBW*rifeMABHHlM  ttymt  wllil—  lwii%itli  aright  ipwri  «■ 
MM  «U%  |M  lniiiirflBttitai7«s(i*U)lkt«MMli4TMMbaAM 

kiaMgih  Mi  «MaiMMd  Ih*  mha  ar^Mt^  mj  mc^m  liii^ifa 


d^»>i^l»>P»^«l*llll*lll|ll      III        III   iBMkMM  piMH. 
BM  to  at  rt»— ItrffcM  !*#!>■ ■MlllWfct«»tto*. 

r  ^^mm  «Mata>  af  ^  ^MMiy  if  to  Vtto  tol 

WMMMllMiaVMilitol^ir 

■  Mii  M  *Mi  b  ahiAM*  M  MMlto^  br  A"  «■■««> 
■to«rtot  M4to  to  •N<*ltototo»totoihMC   Bx<totot 
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deep  root  in  Devendra's  mind.   This  was  that  Keshub  in 
all  his  reforms  and  activities  was  stimulated  by  a  tower- 


the  ocean  of  tlie  Hmda  ihastoi  yon  hid  oMaifid  tW  mttim  of  tradk  ktf 

wbca   afkcrvards   yon   fiooid   poboa   ia  that  B0ctar»  joi 

dbtiacvisb  the  two,  and  at  hst  pvblbhed  wmder  the  muam  of 

a  compOatioa  of  the  troths  of  the  Hndn  auiptica  hi  1S50U 

the  Uxm  of  initiatioo  m  the  Biahao  Som^  warn  abo  ■imfifiml     Bf  isp 

coatemplatioo  yoa  elaborated  a  mmbcr  of  fimdamrfl 

prindpks  of  Theim,  a&d  opoo  thew  joa  fitiWiihtd   the 

mimity.    Thus  organizing  the  Bnhno  Sooiaj,  §ar  a  few  yean  yon 

the  Himalayan  mountains.    Stopping  there  far  tvo  yen 

were  elevated  by  contemplatioB,  ptayer,  stndy,  and  yo«  iciiMd  to  CikMii 

to  devote  younelf  with  redonbled  seal  to  the  progie»  of  the  Seaaj  wkkk 

you  had  refonned  before.    Yon  established  the  Bnhaao  School^  what  vnk 

after  week  you  dispensed  the  pve  saving  knowledge  of  Thcisn  to  caeivt 

onto  God  the  hearts  of  many  yoong  men,  and  yow  ptecepta  ^ifl^rrfTt  in  At 

form  of  a  book  still  help  hnndreds  to  nndentaad  the  feilh  aad  dedriHi  d 

the  Brahmo  Somaj.    But  even  then  the  trae  nobleness  of  yoer  soil  was  ait 

discovered.    When  as  Pndhan  Achaiya  of  the  Cakntta  BnhBO  SsBij 

you  began  to  diiconrse  from  the  holy  polptt  on  the  gloriona  tnrtha  of 

Dhanna,  then  indeed  your  deep  and  lofty  sentiments  becaae  feDy 

to  the  world,  and  specially  drew  the  hearts  of  men  towniJt  God.    Hoe 

often  amidst  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world  we  wcve  idicshed  by  tkt 

sweet  streams  of  wisdom  that  flowed  from  yoor  heart ;  how  oftea  in  tkt 

Brahmo  Somaj  your  rousing  precepts  have  revived  ov  daO  dead  qNril%  sni 

in  the  realms  of  the  spirit  yon  discovered  far  asv  we  wcvs  checnd  by  tkt 

beauty  and  profoundness  of  troth,  for  the  time  fargettiaf  the  world.    Thnt 

heavenly  and  matchless  Bakhyans  (sermons)  have   now   beea   peUhhsd  it 

book-form.    The  benefit  we  derived  from  heating  thesp  we  beiisve  ethos 

also  will  derive  who  read  them,  and  that  this  famdnahk  book  will  be  d% 

honoured  in  different  lands.    Thus  have  yon  geneimlly  served  the  Btotess 

community  after  the  ideals  of  your  own  heart,  but  yon  have  apecUy  bsi^ 

fited  a  few  among  us  whom  yon  have  treated  as  aSectioaat^  aa  yew  «■! 

children.    These  have  felt  the  deep  nobleness  of  yoor  fharsftir, 

by  your  precept,  ezsmple,  and  holy  oompanloaship 

Cither,  and  regard  you  as  their  true  friend  and  help  ia  the  paA  af 

progress.    They  will  for  all  time  be  bound  to  yoa  by  the  dahl  of 


laf  ■■MrioB  far  pmwocal  netarlaty.  and  mat  to  mneh  bjr 
•  4«ta«  to  advaBOs  th«  caoM  at  tnwrdlglon  In  th* 
land.  TW  pndkdon  was  frsdy  rnada  that  tha  aodal 
.  M  ncfclaaaly  bagon,  thoold,  la  tib*  and, 
I  all  piaty  and  davodoo.  Thajr  woold  and 
■Bt  bdng  r^aidad  as  a  dlqw  «( 
I  dwarinaillnri  radically  who  Mn  abjwad  bjr  Um  whoto 
■anltjr.  Kaikiib  and  hU  frtaada  nCortad  bgr 
'  aqptav  that  tha  Adl  So^  woold  mrdx  ha  lookad  «poa 
••  a  «aila«  Muvhral  of  tiba  pait,  a  bodjr  witbovt  tond,  a 
amMnarkal  Lwdnaik,  dividing  tba  daad  from  tha 
■*!■(  orgaaiiatlon  of  Divlna  Thslam.  Kaihob,  how- 
•for,  look  Donodra'i  warning  pradiction  to  haart, 
■ad  aocfidy  raaolvod,  while  ha  carried  oa  the  refonna 
ho  had  initiated,  never  to  permit  hia  movement  to 
drift  into  revolationary  aocial  emi^riciBm.  Devendra 
Math  on  tha  othOT  hand  reeolvod,  now  that  ha  had 
wiMMwed  away  the  eemi-EurDpeaniiad  jroung  inno- 
enM«%  to  «Ealt  tho  Bcahmo  SomaJ  into  ita  pristine 


MMM  ■■  tabs  Ah  Mp.    O*  «  ito 
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Aryan  purity.  He  wanted  to  re-establish  it  as  the 
model  Hindu  Church  of  the  future,  which  the  nation,  as 
it  outgrew  its  idolatrous  surroundings,  would  learn  to 
regard  as  the  store-house  of  everything  great  and  holy 
in  the  past,  everything  hopeful  and  promising  in  the 
future.  The  two  parties,  however,  younger  and  elder, 
while  they  parted,  parted  in  spite  of  fierce  passages  at 
arms,  not  without  sincere  mutual  respect,  and  unfeigned 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
OHOnONAL  ANO  ■IMIORARV  EXOITEIENT. 

I  or  IWDPBIIDIWT  f*"— ,  lt66  TO  iItO. 

KeSHUB  sigDaliMd  tba  ooeamauDunmt  of  u  tod*. 
'  paadaat  euMr,  tfatu  thnwt  apoa  him  by  drctun- 
I  MHMM,  fai  tha  MttbUakoMat  of  tba  Bahmo  SomaJ  of 
I  IbOb  oalhaiithNonmbar  1S66.  TIm  Mpvmlloo  had 
lakM  plaoa  aaarty  a  twalvanonth  bafora,  but  all  thU 
tfaaa  was  ^ant  tn  making  protasta  aoil  raprSHnUtiooa 
ta  aacm  poblk  ajrmpathjr,  aa  wall  as  in  diwM  n^oda- 
dcHM.  with  a  viaw  to  aotiM  Mttlamaot  of  differencaa. 
B«t  tbaaa  nagociatiooi  cama  to  nothing.  Kaahub  apoka 
to  a  CRNvdad  aadJanca  on  tha  **  Stnig^aa  for  Indapen- 
daftoa  and  Prograai  io  tha  Brahmo  Sofnaj,"  and  hald  - 
variooa  maadaga.  Ha  had  tha  ** Indian  Mirror"  nawa- 
papar  in  liia  handa  now,  tha  poitatrion  of  which 
ha  aocnrad  aftv  nrach  diffictdtf.  Ha  liaaad  a  varoa- 
calar  )o«mal  callad  iha  Dhanna  Tatwa  In  oppoaition 
to  tha  Tatwabodhinl  which  waa  Dovandra't  organ.  How 
wara  tha  twopaitiaa  balancad  (  TbaPradluui  Acharya 
had  a  asBbar  at  tfdarly  adhacaota,  and  his  acoom- 
pUdwd  aoM»  aoma  of  whom  wan  of  tha  sama  aga  aa 
Ft^*-.  ha^ad  Ua  caaaa  anvgalicaUy.  Bat  thara  la  no 
^  4o«bl  that  Kaibab'a  anthosiasa  and  gaoioa  draw  all 
\  iba  7«alh  aad  iatdUgmm  of  tha  ooaawi^,  and  hb 
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important  reforms  attracted  the  sympathy  of  iofloeiUial 
'Outsiders.  The  Brahmo  community  up  to  then  wis  a 
disorganized  mass,  and  Keshub's  first  effint  was  to  bind 
it  together  into  a  body  of  believers,  to  give  them 
a  constitution  by  which  they  might  control  tbdr 
affairs,  elect  their  office-bearers,  raise  and  disbma 
their  fiinds.  It  was  also  his  object  to  take  efiectin 
measures  to  propagate  the  principles  of  our  reli' 
gion.  So  the  introductory  speech  which  Keshnb  mads 
at  the  meeting  on  the  nth  November  when  the  nem 
Brahmo  Soroaj  was  founded,  ran  thus  : — >*  We  have  met 
here  to  discharge  a  most  important  duty,  a  dnty  iriiidi 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  church,  and  to  India.  Oar 
present  object  is  simply  to  organize  and  incorpmrate  Qi» 
Brahmo  community,  to  establish  such  enduring  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  union  amongthe  several  members  of  onr 
community  as  are  essential  to  their  individual  and  oom< 
mon  welfare,  to  the  consolidation  and  growth  of  onr 
Church,  and  to  the  effectual  propagation  of  Brahma 
Dharma  (Theism).  For  this  purpose  God  has  gathered 
us  together  this  evening.  May  He  enable  as  to  achieve 
it.  We  see  around  us  a  large  number  of  Brahmo 
Somajes  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  congre*' 
gationat  worship  of  the  One  True  Crod,  and  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  men  professing  the  Brahmo  faith ;  w*- 
have  besides  missionaries  going  about  in  all  directions 
to  preach  the  saving  truths  of  Brahma  Dharma ;  books 
and  tracts  inculcating  these  truths  are  also  beingf  pub- ' 
lished  from  time  to  time.  To  unite  all  such  Brahmos' 
and  form  them  into  a  body,  to  reduce  their  individual' 


■liiiBliillilMiDMi  laMa  yut,  bat  wiB  oc|«aind 
ifUmtlmtl^  aad  co-op«nirinn  rtili  la  (U  tbat  b 
MHgbC  la  ha  aoeeapUihad  at  tha  pnaaat  maaring. 
VMAaalai  a  aoana  bitb.  h  U  aar  da^  ta  caabiaa  te 
Aa  caaaaa  gaad,  aad  aak  aa  lanala  iaelalad,  aad  ha  ra- 
gariiaaa  ef  aadh  e«bw.  Wamaataadaavaarta  naUaa^ 
•a  te  aa  Baa  la  aar  paaar,  tka  Tna  Uaal  af  tka  Chaidl 
a(6a4,  vaBaal  fata  a  lialjr TbaUdc BntbaAaad, a 
VaaritfarGad-ackOdnaaf  «bkklla  b  aw  caauaaa 
FMkac  aad  Haa4,  that  bal]p  Kla(daa>  af  Kaam  aT 
aikkkBablkaEtaraalKlag.*  Tkanaalatlaaadartad 
at  Ika  aaatiag;  aal  draftad  b^  Kaabab  araa  tUa. 
aaf  Iba  Calcatta  Brabaa  Saauj 
alvaa  tba  charga  af  Iba  whala 
taaiwilj  ut  tba  aald  San^i  aad  Iba  coanactiona  af  tba 
paUfc  witb  tba  aald  pcapatt;f  bava  caaaad,  aad  wbaaaaa 
tbaaaaty  aabacribad  if  tba  pabllc  abaald  ba  ipaat 
I  aTtba  pobUci  h  b  raaolnd  at  tbb 
nbaia  af  Iba  Brahma 
SaaaaJ  ba  fafaally  argaabad  lata  a  Sadaty,  aad  that 
aabacriptleaa  ba  apaat  ia  aoooidaaca  ta  tbab  wiihaa  fee 
i>a  ptapagarlna  af  Bfahamltai "  Thb  waa  tba  Bnhaa 
Saaaa)  af  ladla.  Wa  vaalad  aataralljr  la  laaka  Kaabtib 
Ifcabaad  af  tba  aadaty  aa  fcraad.  Bat  ba  dacUaadi 
baaaaaadk  la  ha  dacbnd  la  a  laaabliaa  that  tha 
BnbaM  Samai  af  ladb  had  aa  baaua  haadt^Gad 
^aaawaakabaad."  Kaabab  aaadaatly  aadactaek  la  ba 
Ha  aada  Ita  aaaibanhip  lactaida  tntf 
r,  aU  aaa  aad  anaiw  wbaavar  night 
«l*la)alBll.    BlIlHliai  tw  aUtba  tcripfna  af 
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all  nations  of  the  world  were  compiled  to  torn  its  text ! ' ' 
book  of  devotional  lessons,  and  for  the  first  time  extracts   '  > 
from  the  Bible,  Koran,  Zendavesta,  and  the  Hindu  Shas-  \' 
tors  stood  side  by  side  as  the  scriptures  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.    Men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  became  its 
members,  men  whom  Keshub  in  his  extensive  travels 
had  known   to   be  enthusiastic   Theists  in    Bombay, 
Madras,  and  the  Punjab.    Our  motto  in  Sanskrit  com- 
posed by  Pandit  Gour  Govind  Roy  was  this : — **  The 
wide  universe  is  the  temple  of  Grod ;   V^sdom  is  the 
pure    land  of  pilgrimage;    Truth  is  the    everiastisg 
scripture ;  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  religion ;  Love  is  the 
true  spiritual  culture ;  the  Destruction  of  Selfishness  is 
the  true  asceticism :  So  declare  the  Brahmos."    Thus 
Keshub  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Universal  Church,  the 
principles  and  operations  of  which  were  enlarged  and 
worked  with  a  vigour  that  promised  a  great  fiiture.  The 
venerable  Devendra  Nath  could  not  but  anticipate  the 
success  of  such  a  movement,  before  which,  he  Mt,  his 
own  Somaj  would  look  very  much  diminished^  He  wished 
the  latter  to  retain  its  character  as  the  original  parent 
organization  of  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  changed 
its  name  from  the  Calcutta  Brahmo  Somaj  into  the 
Adi    Brahmo    Somaj.    But  if  Keshub  Chunder  Sea  . 
founded  a  Universal  Church,  it  was  his  object  also  ta 
establish  an  apostolic  body  who  would  be  its  elders  and 
teachers.  With  this  object  he  started  the  mission  depart-  ^ 
ment  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India.   We  have  already 
said  that  from  the  beginning  Keshub  had  a  band  of 
:ed  followers  of  about  his  own  age.    These  mea 


mmm  mam  fcf  iJ  han  •  body  of  mfadoiiiriM.    Thsy 
I  of  Aa  old  Suigit  S»TC,  ud  tbqr 
I  bo  la  httmn  Hm  Apottloo  of  tho  Now 


•  Sooi^  of  ladU  bfgaa  lt»  auMr  M 
M  ApoolBlloal  a*  ««a  M  UdIticuI  ChndL  Eyoiyooo 
■r  lli  ■liilnnirioo  ndv  XothoVa  OBMnplo,  took  tbo 
■svofpovoc^lalibhoaft.  Thojr  did  not  oooat  In  thooo 
IqpiblMlBdliv  Kosbdi  UmooU;  mora  than  Mvw  or  olght 
■M.  Nmt  tb^  ara  l^tm  timoa  that  nwibar.  bat  tba 
Ifhfcof  laibiJiiili  wlfHcilBfthgrthMihcHrad  baa 
HlbaiBoafpaModakanjtfano.  Evicy  cno  rarignod  hia 
pinea  aad  pmpada  «r  UAh  oa^rad  bia  Ufc-loof  aonrlcM 
m  Aa  Cbnrcb,  and  wtDinglj  du«»  Umaalf  Into  tbo 
■Mm  of  aU  ounaar  of  privatioiu.  Tbqr  daOj  took  out 
ft  few  paieia  of  ooppv  from  tba  loadw^a  writbig  bos  to 
bqr  tbilr  ■■oaiiaflw,  and  that  box  navar  contajood 
■ac^  ihaf  qMat  tbo  day  la  pnyar,  atudj,  oootempla- 
la^  laligioaa  eoovaciatioa.  and  othar  occnpationa 
■ortby  of  Aiir  camng.  Oaa  of  tbam  bad  a  daagaraua 
kaaC-4Uaaaa%aadbabadnowarm  clothing  of  anj  kind, 
rbajr  bad  to  fwd  and  dotha  tboBiolvao  innfidcatly. 
tlM  Bnhao  Soaa|  of  Iqdla  bad  no  ftuda  in  Oooa  dajrs. 
tat  Iti  aiariaaarlai^  who  wan  Ita  awvmnta  and  dlracton, 
lara  only  tba  OMra  atJMalatad  tba  nwn  thajr  aacrifiod 
biwiiliii  Tbair  own  Uvaa  lappUad  than  with  tba 
[oapd  of  practical  nligloa.  Tbqr  iiatllradaadtbaa 
iiHitildwdoclriaaof  Tbink  aot  far  tbo  mcrrow." 
nwiriiiillilii  graw  ia  than  bafcn  ibof  kaaw  bow  to 
laraalK.    Tbi^aaao  aatw  axpoctiag  any  lalaiy,  aotar 
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taking  any  remuneratloii,  they  reslgaed  thetr  all  to  thdr 
Church.    Their  calling  and  their  aelf4acrifice  mada 
their   faith    intense    gave  fervor   to    their  devotiona,. 
-moulded  their  characters,  defined  thdr  relatJonahlpe. 
Their  devotions  and    mutual   relations   formed   thdr 
views,  and  shaped  their  ideas.    The  spirit  of  Provideneo. 
created  in  them,  and  through  them  the  future  charaoi 
.  ter  of  the    Church  oC  the  New  Dispensation.    They, 
travelled  from  place  to  place  with  a  fierce  and  all-, 
sufEering  zeal.    Wherever  they  went  Somajes  started, 
into  being,  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  and  reforms .  ger- 1 
minated.    Through  their  agency  the  Brahmo  Soma| 
entered  into  an  untried  field  of  religious  Ufo.    Thai 
cause  began  to  make  unforeseen  and  unexpected  prcK. 
gress.    Years  have  gradually  added  to  the  numerical 
strength  and  practical  importance  of  this  missionaiy. 
organization.    But  the  Brahmo  Somaj    in    the   Xew 
Dispensation  still  ret^ns  its  old  missionary  character  of 
apostolic  purity.  Keshub  ChunderSen  could  never  have 
accomplished  much  without  the  moral  support  of  such 
men.    It  is  indeed  true  that  he  educated  them  ;  but  they  . 
also  educated  him  by  indirect  influence.    He  never  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  they  were  his  superiors  in  certain    . 
respects,  whereas  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  everything  good. 

Thus  started  and  progressed  Keshub's  new  move- 
ment. But  in  the  midst  of  all  its  activity  he  could  not 
but  feel  now  and  then  forsaken  and  hard-pressed. 
Who  was  there,  alas,  among  his  youthful  companions 
that  could  take  Deyendra  Nath's    place  in  hts  heart. 


I|«  tin  or  KBtHUB  ( 

hb  trlali,  or  oomfiMt  Urn  In  bta 
,  tmAwetnw}  H« ndnd to aa uwMtral gar- 
4m  !■  itoMbwH  U««d  aIoa«^  tUaUag  aad  writ- 
Soddaoly  In  tiba  bagjnning  af 
«th  cT  Maccb  1866,  ba  aasoaacad 
lal  BWMdonally  wocdad,  on  **!•«» 
ad  Aala."  Tba  Calcntu  Uadieal 
CaUaga  Tbaatra  waa  angagad  fcr  thaoceaaion,  aad  waa 
ovaidad  tarn  ioer  le  eaUlag,  dMn  baiag  a  good 
■labar  ti  BagUdHM*  p—iat,  aad  aeaaa  ChriatUa 
MariBaaiiaa  alao  oaaa  with  thalr  wtvaa.  *'Jaaaa 
«  Orii^  Barapa  aad  Aria"  laid  tha  dfai  aieaa  af  tba 
,  eelaaaal  lapalarina  «Ucb  Kaihub  Cbundar  Sao  looo 
\  ai  liiaiwl  as  aa  orator,  and  f  iclwr  of  ori^nal  rali- 
glo*.  niawas  tba  int  dm*  ha  nude  any  public  uttar> 
aaea  «■  Ua  «tlaaia  of  tho  lifo  and  taacUags  of  Christ, 
aad  BOC  a  fcar  Chrtatiaa  ICisiionartaa  aatanainad 
•'  Wgh  hapaa  of  Ua  ipaady  oonranloa  to  Chrlatiaaity. 
Ho  bagaa  hjr  aalolliag  Qiriit  aa  a  iptaat  man  and  a 
fateaar.  *•  Chflaf a  lalaaaoa^"  said  ba,  *•  but  a  smalt 
tivalol  at  ira^  taciaaaad  la  dapth  and  bnadth  as  it 
f«lladalaag,aada«aptawa7failta  Irraslstiblo  tido  tba 
jfngaabla  muagbulds  of  atror  aad  sapantUloa,  aad 
tta  ion—alatsrl  comipttoaB  of  caatariaa."  Ho  do- 
ocvibod  CMmTs  niarioa  thas  H-^  Soot  by  Pmrldonco  to 
ndasB  aad  lagansrata  mankind,  ha  rocalvod  fton  Provl* 
doaoapowar  aad  wladoa  far  that  grant  vocfc."  Ha  sot 
fcrth  oa  tha  aaa  haad  hi  glovlag  santaacaa  Iho  OMral 
t  of  Christ  as  woU  as  "bU  tandsmass  aad 
I  aad  sfMpalhy,  Ua  haait 
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fiiU  of  mercy  and  forgiving  kindness,"  and  spoke  on.th« 
other  hand  of  "  his  6rn),  resolute,  unyielding  adherence 
to  truth,"  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  breathless  climax, 
"  Verily,  Jesus  was  above  ordinary  humanity  \"  Well  . 
meaning  Christian  friends  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion, and  concluded  that  the  Brahmo  Somaj  was  not  - 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  few  men  at 
the  time  took  sufficient  heed  to  follow  the  line  of  senti-- 
ment  which  the  Brahmo  teacher  struck  out  for  himself 
while  expatiating  on  the  more  than  human  excellences  of 
the  character  and  precepts  of  Jesus.  Upon  that  line 
he  worked  systematically,  with  results  that  very  much 
surprised  his  admirers.  "Was  not  Jesus,"  he  asked.-'" 
"  an  Asiatic  t  I  rejoice,  yea,  I  am  proud — that  I  am  an; 
Asiatic.  In  fact  Christianity  was  founded  and  deve-; 
toped  by  Asiatics  in  Asia.  When  I  reflect  on  this,  myj 
love  for  Jesus  becomes  a  hundred-fold  intensified.  Ii 
feel  Him  nearer  my  heart,  and  deeper  in  my  national] 
sympathies.  Shall  I  not  rather  say  He  is  more  akin' 
and  congenial  to  my  Oriental  nature,  more  agreeablej 
to  my  Oriental  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ?  .  .  .  .| 
In  Christ,  we  see  not  only  the  exaltedness  of  humanity,| 
but  also  the  grandeur  of  which  Asiatic  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. The  more  this  fact  is  pondered,  the  less  I 
hope  will  be  the  antipathy  and  hatred  of  European 
Christians  against  Oriental  nationalities,  and  the 
greater  the  interest  of  the  Asiatics  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ."  Few  at  the  time  could  divine  that  Keshub 
meant  to  elaborate  an  original  view  of  Christ  and 
Christianity  from  this  unostentatious  beginning.    Every 


i|V  t]#k  o#  kBMVi  cbdMbIi  odr. 


I$r  flu  light  of  g«isi  ud  aloqaMKa  with  whkh  ImUKI 

ftMh  ea  th*  Moml  aad  ^piritaal  giMtaaM  of  iha  IVoplMt 

,  af  KanntfL    H«  ceaqMnd  at  th«   nrj  flnt  Mtwdc 

aM^pnfadkMBgalaMdwnUgioaorChrbt.   BottlM 

t  w—  notwMwt  to  dliigr— ibU  conKqainc—. 

d  oo  KMhaV*  fiwiaf  nodMKy  towwda  avaa- 
dChfMMUy.  Tlw  wfaMKNi  flf  tW  Adl  Somaj 
■giMiliml  lliMiUlrM  Mf  nn  thalr  poHcy  of  madiag 
«M*nittrir  ■nnwiiil  tUa  InaldloM  and  ladplaai 
«liM«t  of  Chilidaa  haiaqr.  Ik  was  bcvadljr  Uotad 
«lMt  Kifcab  balag  aov  driwo  away  fron  liU  own 
CTwifc  «••  aagar  W  aaak  ibaltar  ta  tha  IbM  o< 
lk«  CkflttiaB  Mlaaiaaariat.  Kadtub  vaty  ka«ily 
Ml  tlM  adf*  «r  tUa  tU-aatarad  critidam.  But  il 
aaaw  wara  npdlad,  etbwi  wan  much  attractad  1^ 
wlul  ha  Hid.  Tha  praawt  writar  waa  ao  agraaably 
atnidc  with  Iha  high  aathaaUaoB,  aad  daap  appracUUoa 
Kaahab  dlipUyad  towafda  Jaaua  Ouiat,  aa  tba  Uaasiah. 
ftal  htaaal(  having  aeaaawhat  fiv  gooa  ia  paraooal 
faladaaahip  towards  that  glorioua  Mag,  ha  damaadad 
•a  kae«r  Xaahab'a  whala  adad  oa  Om  aalijacL  Tha 
fcnaalag  algaitrat  raplj  waa  aaat  »— 

MmdkMm,  ittkU^,  1S66. 

My  Dair  ftiap^  I  aai  sonry  I  caaaot  sand  yov  tba 
baak  a*  aaa4  M I  «l>b  laaaa  tha  fint  cfaapiar  rapro- 
Aaead  ia  iha  Dhanaatatwa.  Nar  caa  I  at  pcaaaat 
aawf^y  wtt  ywm  Wjiaat  to  od«i  aad  isa  yaa  a>  Gari^ 
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this  is  not  the  time  for  a  pleasure  trip  like  tluti 
besides  I  am  bom  not  to  enjoy  but  to  endure.  A$ 
regards  my  recent  lecture,  you  ought  to  remember  that 
I  was  never  ambitious  of  making  Jesus  Christ  the  sub- 
ject of  a  learned  literary  essay  or  theojogicul  ^iaoomrn^ 
Unless  I  c!^n  live  Jesus  to  some  exteot  #t  leasts  I 
cannot  talk  Jesus.  Nor  could  I  undertake  to  pceact 
Jesus  to  my  countrymen  till  I  am  iuUy  persuaded  iM 
the  time  has  come  for  such  preaching.  la  other  wonb 
I  must  be  fit,  and  the  age  must  be  fit,  befbni  I  cm% 
wield  the  sword  which  that  inspire  Frophet  )bnMgi4 
with  him  into  the  work*  Of  course  I  hfLvn  my  own 
ideas  about  Christ,  but  I  am  Dot  bou|id  to  give  ftk9a^  on) 
in  due  form,  until  altered  circumstances  of  the  f^oiqmxj 
gradually  develope  them  out  pf  my  mind.  Jesos  is  idep- 
tical  with  self-sacrifice,  and  as  be  lived  eiid  prefcM 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  so  must  he  be  in  turn  pfes4die4 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  more  is  sacrifice  oeeded  ie 
India,  and  the  more  it  ib  mad^f  the  more  will  Jesm  find 
a  home  in  this  land.  I  am,  therefor^  patiently  waiting 
that  I  may  grow  with  the  age  and  the  nation,  end  t)ii 
apirit  of  Christ's  sacrifice  m^  grow  therewith*   ~ 

•^VowAlPly. 

The  book  which  in  t)xe  beginning  oi  tb/9  letter  lie  saTS 
he  could  not  lend,  the  first  chapter  of  which  be  wswted 
to  reproduce,  was  ECCE  Homo  by  Professor  Seely,  ihm^ 
recently  come  out  firom  England,  and  lent  to  him  by 
Dr.  George  Smith,  then  Editor  of  the  IhM  0/  I$fdif. 
He   read  the  book,   and   wm    its   eolbtt«jy|s<iic  4d- 


.    Thm  !•  BO  de«U  U  grauly  Mptd  to  bmIn 

*  •Mmtf  cf  dw  aonl  nhu  of  Christ'i  tMdi- 

BOCK    Homo's    laggtadoo*  did  iDcalcaUbt* 

—  KMhaK««dhtofriMMli     For  a  loaf  tim«  w* 


i  AavoHM  af  tioM  KMkttb  CMa«d  to  qMtk  of  EOCB 
Jb  wd  dnw  hte  fiutbK  ^nra  of  ChrUt  firoB 
Ml  UmlM,  wUd  kit  ovB  goBliu  and  (piritaal 
lnoMpe«ftfm7«ttoUak  Tbo  mlsoadonUndiitg* 
1*11  npom  cwHod  bjr  tka  toctara  won  paiafid 
^  bM  tboy  won  not  wilhovt  thiir  advantaga. 
4nm  «poa  Ua  tbo  anntloa  of  groat  official^ 
■Boag  who«  was  Lofd  Lawroaoi^  Aaa  GovanMC^ 
nl  of  ladia.  Locd  Lawronoo  wai  ea  the  hilU  at 
■Ok  but  ba  was  to  much  plaaaod  with  tho  lactun^ 
f  of  wUd  had  boon  Mnt  Um  ^  tho  lata  Umoated 
lonBaa,aJadgoof  tbo  High  Court,  that  tho  Vieoray** 
••  Soerotacjr  wrola  Um  a  lottor  iatimatiag  HU  £a- 
■qf**  wteh  to  maka  tho  loctaror^o  aoqaaiotaaoo  whoa 
jormamiiT  rotamod  to  tba  plalai  in  tba  cold 
fear.  Tbbwai  thoorigiaof  thatfrioadahipbotwooa 
Lawnaca  aad  Kaohub  Chaadar  Son,  tba  raoults  of 
1^  bioicial  as  Ihoy  won  to  tba  lattar  panooally, 
•do  mors  tiinrfriil  to  tbo  Bnhmo  SonaJ-    Tho 


■cy  abovt  Kmhfeb'a  vlowi  aad  toodoodoo  aftar  tbo 
mo*  JosoaChrift,  mado  It  aaeooHiy  Cor  Um  to 
is  bb  nal  poaitia«  to  Oa  pubUe.  Haaea  fivo 
te  loMr  bo  bad  to  doUvor  hb  waU.knowa  diMoona 
Gmt  Maa"  tatbaTowBHaUofCakatta.    Tbto 


^'  tSt 

*«;2S  ite  tts  time  lie  appeared  in  oor  diief  metropolitan 
buadin^:,  jkLBLm*jm3s  tlie  aoeoe  of  his  annual  orations, 
bfi&rd   ^  so  mazy  tlKMsands.    Tbe  great  sensatioQ 


cu:5«c  ^  liis  us  locXBTe^  and  the  important  conse-  ^ 
casBces  zo  :3ie  Bnhmo  Somaj  which  it  seemed  to 
ixvoirne,  ampuT  jssnned  him  in  securing  the  most  public 
p.la2eb£  cocjd  £nd.  The  hall  was  well-filled  by  la 
^rrenrre  and  appHaading  andience.  In  the  lecture  oa 
Gt^s::  Ifesv,  Keshiib  ^acidafeed  die  philosophy  of  hit 
pc^eriass  czzeranoes.,  and  gave  a  forecast  of  his  future 
Gex*ej^paest&.  It  contained  the  substratom  of  his 
ODCtrii>e  of  Prophets^  the  germ  of  his  ideas  of  Trinity, 
and  tbe  essence  of  his  views  on  Providenoe  and  In* 
spir^tioa.  He  oescribed  die  revelation  of  God  to  man  to 
be  threefoid.  First  in  ocvSer  is  the  revelation  of  God  ia 
Xa^nire.  *^  BeboM  die  Supreme  Creator  and  Rnler  of  the 
Universe  imzsanent  in  matter."  **  There  is  anftthfr 
revelation  ;  thexe  is  God  in  History.  He  who  created 
and  upholds  this  vast  universe,  also  governs  the  das* 
tinies  and  a&irs  of  nations.**  The  third  revelation  is 
God  in  the  SouL  **  The  highest  revelation  is  inspiration 
where  Spirit  communes  with  spirit,  face  to  fiioe^  without 
any  mediation  whatever.**  He  largely  expatiated  oa 
the  second  form  of  revelation,  and  exfdained  the  doc- 
trine of  Incarnation  thus,  **True  incarnation  is  not, 
as  popular  theology  defines  it,  the  absolats  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  nature  embodied  in  mortal  form ; 
it  is  not  the  God  of  the  universe  putting  on  a  human 
body,  the  Infinite  becoming  finite  in  space  and  timsb  ^ 
intelligence  and  power.    It  simply  means  God  maai- 


I  bi  *— wHyi-«ct  God  aad*  mm,  bat  Go4  la 

»,'  «G|M<  MM,"  U  hM  ««•  abon  onUuiy 

■•■19.   It  li  tnn  ibqr  tn  mm  ■  b«l  wbp  win  taijr 

f  H«  ibuii  ofdioafx  hamanlty  t    Thoofh  hawn, 

ftnJ»lbm-   TUa  blbaKi<kbwpanliaiitjoraU 

lat  Mm.    la  IbMl  im  Ma  a  atnaga  aad  «]r«tifioa« 

Iblaalioa  aTlba  bamaa  aad  DMaa  aalai%  oTlba 

iklf  aad  tba  lipiiMly.    It  b  mf  la  (llttlnnl'b 

lM>Maa,batbiadUkaltlaMMpnbMd  bia.* 

Ua  wan  laMBt  atpliaarina,  bovarar,  laatMd  of 

iriaf  blapailtia«,ealjMada  It  BMM  abaoua.    For 

■4U  aot  bMn«t  bU>  tbioagb  bia  OWB  taacbiaglw  bat 

Hlhlkapnjadloaotbqr  badabaady  (blunil  ofbia 

liartu,    MWCbitirtia ailwlwiny Waada  dlKomad 

tIblirlkopM  ofbia  ■'ooavmioa"  vm  bviU  apoa 

^  aad  Moa  loadly  cbaigad  Um  witb  baviof  racaat- 

Tbff  oiptMMfl  tba  Mifictoa  tbat  bia  viam 

aM  Cbri^,  baviBff  caqaod  bioi  vapopalarity.  bo 

faMd  IbiM  awaj  bjr  oMlgaiag  to  olbor  giaat  moa 

Mi  pooilifla  wUcb  bo  bad  pravloaoly  OMipiad  to 

alpao.     Xaobab'a  Maodi  la  Eaglaod  drfindid 

It  Im  biMMlf  did  aot  ti7  to  giva  007  SMra  ospla- 

i    Nay,  ba  oonoiiivd  a  oQaoff  ditliko  of  oapla- 

a«d  apologiM  la  fitfaia.    Ho  pofbapo  Mt  tbit 

•rMKkteC  about  Joaoik  aad  atbvpapbola  bad 

■■0,   So,iirililinn)»»ii,baboldUapo«M. 

'(■aqrioaMbiapabliciikaoaoa  tbU  Mljoct 

I  bo  oM  bi  Eafiaad,  bat  bi  tbo  Mooawblla  a 

ilxaHM  <nutb  aad  priKlplM  oa  iba  aa^aa 

IM  CMKiN^  ««•  ttUac  plaoa  ia  bif  Mlad. 


jiBsmaaABcs^  txjusl  v  iast  behgai.  i8j 

XatwsrdJk  the  end  of  tli»  same  year  (1866)  Keslmb 

made  a   memaxafaie   tmir   duoagli   the   proviiices   of 

East  EengaU   'riaitiag  Fmdpar,  Dacca,  and  Mjrmen- 

sin^.    The   populadoa   of  this   part   of  the    coontiT; 

alwa.79    most  tpwrhahla  and  sosceptible,  was  thrown 

into  a  stats  of  great  a^^itatum  bjr  his  missionaiy  labours.  ^ 

Being  accompanied  bj  the  two  enthusiastic  and  saindy  1 

men  Bejai  Krishna  Goswami,  and  Agfaor  Natfa  Gupta,  f 

Kenhob    at    this    time   laid   the   foundation    of   that 

Eastern  Brahmo  Church  which  has  borne  such  abundant 

spiritual    harvests.     Bhai    Banga    Chandra    Rai,  the 

I^cal  Minister  of  East  Bengal,  and  his  oaany  missaon- 

ArinA,    who  receive  the  respect  of  all  pardes  in  die 

Drnhmo  Somaj,  were  the  firuits  of  those  early  labows. 

1  ho  orthodox  Hindus  wei^  so  gready  alarmed  at  these  ^ 

Auccessful  activities  that  in  self-defence  they  founded 

the  Hindu  Dharma  Rakhshini  Sava  (Society  for  the 

preservation  of  the  Hindu  religion).    This  Society  for  a 

t^hile  A\n(tematically  persecuted  the  youthfol  Brahmos, 

but  U  )\aA  to  succumb  at  last  to  the  tetidendes  of  the 

«m^^,  h\\  <^  trhich  fovoured  the  formadon  of  Theistic 

rvTV^^-rrfttii^n^    In  &ct  the  pervading  and  many-sided 

^•^>^^':u  <<  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  since  that  time^  hf 

r^r  n^^^  power  of  social  firicdon,  infosed  a  spasmodic 

^•^  Tfitv'  the  inert  mass  of  idolatrous  society^  which  has 

v^«r*n^  up  into  various  short-lived  organiaations  like 

s^'H  s   Sava,    Dharma    Sava,  and  Arya  Sava.    These   ^ 

^A^wdis,  collateral  and  transitory^  are  only  an  inde* 

VKMident  evidence  how  the  leaven  of  Brahmo  spirituali^ 

Was  caused  a  fermentaUon  wherever  it  has  mixed  widk 


Bah 


tha  aladt  of  MMk  TImj  hava  triad  to  ooaatanct  iba 
BralMM  8oau4  by  bomwlnff  tha  t^rit,  oay  tha  vMy 
ftraa  «f  tlM  Bmhna  SomaJ  ItMlC  Emy  ooa  of  thoaa 
•edaliaa  ku  a  dooi^  tihoogb  •padeuB,  rwmhlinca  ta 
ir  aad  ritaab  of  tha  Bcahow  Church 
>  tbU  ampodlttoa  le  Eaat  BaopO,  Kaohub't  Battti% 
•  fiaai  laetnna,  aad  la  tha  midst  of  hU  trials 
ad  with  mjmic  lUth  aad  davooriaff  aothMiaam.  • 
1  la  aiAr  giaat  privattoB*.  Thai*  was  ae  oook 
t  tmf  feed  far  Ua^  aad  no  good  Hladv  woohl 
L  80  a  mlaarabla  pwparatkw  of  rioa 
>  ba  procared  for  Urn  from  tbaaAEi,  or 
a  of  low-daaa  VaUboava*.  He  bad  no  propar 
1  aa  fiaad  rosidaDoa.    ThaM   saffBrings  which 

I  tha  laaat  abaiaoMot  of  hb  taal  aad 
,  shook  hU  haalth.    He  had  faariul  attacks  of 

,  aad  a  Uad  af  brain-dlsaosa,  vartlgo  accompaalad 

giaai  paia,  aAkh  oavar  eoaplataly  left  him  at 

tMa.    Xa  tha  midst  of  thsoa  drawbadcs,  while  tra- 

hi    tha   iaooavaniaat    slow   oouotry-boat,    ba 

his  tract  oa  Tnio  Faith,  ooa  of  tha  gnat 

KaAab  bad  always  baaa 

■  af  faith.    Bat  this  Uttla  treatise  proves  tha  6«niy 

I  this  faith  had  risen  even  at  that  eariy  age. 

M  ««ht  to  read  Tnm  Faith  to  gat  a  real  insight 

ib'a  rsUglovs  ooostitatloa.  "  Faith,"  he  da6osa 

I  vWoa  (  It  baholdath  God,  aad  it  beholdelh 

II  raUaih   apoo  no  aridenoe  taut   tha 
ayealghl,  aad  «U  hava  ao  madlirion,    It  aaithar  bor- 

k  aa  idM  if  Ga^  faam  ■atapbyatei^  aor  a  aacm- 


Evaiy 
iMa 

-to 
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To'rWardd  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1866]  Keshub  | 

made  a   memotable   tour   through    the   provixices    of! 

East  Bengal,  visiting  Faridpuf,  Dacca,  and  Mymen* 

sing.    The   population    of  this    part   of  the   countxy, 

always   most  teachable  and  susceptible,  was  thrown 

into  a  state  of  gr^at  agitation  by  his  missionary  labours. ' 

Being  accompanied  by  the  two  enthusiastic  and  saintly 

*  men  Bejai  Krishna  Goswami,  and  Aghor  Nath  Grupta, 

Keshub    at    this    time   laid   the    foundation   of    that 

'  Eastern  Brahmo  Church  which  has  borne  such  abundant 

spiritual   harvests.     Bhai    Banga    Chandra    Rai^  the 

Local  Minister  of  East  Bengal,  and  his  many  mission* 

aries,    who  receive  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  the 

Brahmo  Somaj,  were  the  fruits  of  those  early  labours. 

The  orthodox  Hindus  were  so  greatly  alarmed  at  these 

successful  activities  that  in  self-defence  they  founded 

the  Hindu  Dharma  Rakhshini  Sava  (Society  for  the 

preservation  of  the  Hindu  religion).    This  Society  for  a 

while  systematically  persecuted  the  youthful  Brahtnos, 

but  it  had  to  succumb  at  last  to  the  tehdencies  of'the 

times,  all  of  which  favoured  the  formation  of  Theistic 

organizations.    In  fact  the  pervading  and  many-sided 

vitality  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  since  that  time,  by 

the  mere  power  of  social  friction,  infused  a  spasmodic 

life  into  the  inert  mass  of  idolatrous  society,  which  has 

sprung  up  into  various  short-lived  organizations  like 

Hari   Sava,    Dharma    Sava,  and  Arya  Sava.    These 

growths,  collateral  and  trahsitory,  are  only  an  inde^ 

pendent  evidence  how  the  leaven  of  Brahmo  spirituality 

has  caused  a  fermentation  wherever  it  has  mixed  with 


r  -"  rih*  ■iillwirt  myMfetlnltsbMtlfievWMor 
IM,  and  la  lb*  ihacp  ooatntt  drawn  batwin  tha  life 
tf  MA,  and  *•  Ufe  of  tlM  WBrid  a  contntt  not 
■I— ya  drawm  qolta  Jaitly  to  tha  latter."  How  vary 
Htfa  praparad  MIm  CoOat  wai  for  Iba  davdopoMnt  of 
Ma  ajribda^  aad  fcr  tha  pcactieal  raiUsatloa  of  «*  tha 
■aatraal  batwoan  dw  lift  of  faith  and  tha  life  of  tha 
«arid  r  Bnt  Xaobab'a  linfolarirf  was,  that  ba  navar 
laid  down  aqrtbfaw  In  dortrina  which  ba  did  not  prao- 
Ifealljr  attaapt  i»  cany  eat  in  bfe  own  tita,  and  dutt  «f 
MaCbaiih. 

Tha  patplaaltlaB  and  tiJala  conaaqnant  on  tba  aapaw- 
ttan  whh  dM  pannt  SooaJ  inaoanoad  Kaahnb'*  gaalua 
In  two  vary  impertaat  dlractiooa,  ona  af  iriUch  was  hia 
wlationrtlp  W  Christ  and  Chriatiaai^.  His  lacturs  on 
Jaana  Christ  was  sofldant  artdanoa  of  this.  But  tha 
athir  waa  ovan  nero  importaat.  It  was  tha  tufolding 
«f  Ksdmb'a  dawotJonal  charactar.  AUiuion  has  baaa 
abandy  aada  ta  dM  feet  that  Kaahab  Chundar  San 
aniarad  raUgiovs  life  with  an  lasaffidaat  quantity  of 
xalifiana  faallaf.  Contrastod  with  tba  nysbc  fervoor 
«f  biapiatydoriBf  dwlattaryoarsofhUlifc^  thia  bet 
baeaaaa  not  only  nawwarthy,  but  truly  aiogalar.  Ha 
antarad  Ufeb  ba  aald  with  planty  «f  "bldi  and  anduul- 
aaa>  Baairtiari  and  aaaattrisin,"  but  ba  bad  not  mub 
jagrarlowfaiGod.  btboTthcbaptarof  JaavanVadba 
aqnw  'Than  waa  ••  bopa  in  aa  (la  thoaa  days)  af  tha 
woian  if  paaoa  nnd  tha  low  of  God.  Idldnotknow 
I  iba^d  avar  bava  a  look  «f  dta  Uethar's  feca.  Tha 
aandawan^ylaf  aboat  inthad8a«i,bowlonf  ihonld 
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tive  of  God  from  histoiy.  The  God  of  faith  is  tha 
sublime  I  Am.  In  time  He  is  always  nam,  in  apace 
always  here.  *  '  Faith  holds  a  living  and  loving; 
communion  with  Him  who  is  dearer  than  life.  It  estab* 
lisheth  a  personal  relation  *  *  The  vividness  of  per> 
ception  is  equal  to  the  warmth  of  the  heart,  for  in  fidth, 
knowledge  and  love,  belief  and  trust  are  one."  Ho 
gradually  works  out  the  relations  of  Faith  to  immor- 
tality, to  the  moral  law,  to  moral  power,  to  resignation, 
to  joy,  to  self-sacrifice,  to  humility,  to  wisdom,  to 
perpetual  progress  heavenward,  to  singularity  and 
originality,  to  persecution,  to  deification,  to  resurrec- 
tion. In  each  of  these  relations  he  sets  down  pithy 
nervous  utterances  involving  great  principles  which 
shaped  his  subsequent  life.  Here  for  the  first  time 
he  enunciated  prudence  as  "  the  arithmetic  of  fools," 
and  said  "  faith  taketh  no  thought  for  the  morrow's 
bread,  and  deemeth  it  scepticism  to  lay  up  provisions 
for  the  future.  For  faith  liveth  in  resignation,  and 
hath  absolute  trust  in  Providence."  Thus  the  doc- 
trines  of  asceticism  for  which  men  reviled  him  in  '' 
.1876,  were  laid  down  in  1866.  No  one  then  raised  a 
murmur  of  complaint,  everybody  admired  and  obeyed 
him.  Doctrines  when  stated  excite  no  hostility,  they 
stimulate  men's  imagination ;  when  acted  out  they  call 
forth  bitter  opposition,  because  then  by  the  contrast 
of  life  they  shock  men's  self-complacence.  This  little 
tract  on  True  Faith  was  written  "  as  a  guide  to  Brahmo 
tnissionaries,"  and  Miss  Collet,  afterwards  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Keshub's  new  ideals,  remarks  that  "  it 
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MMaUw  dw  ne^anl  mystics  in  its  bestific  vision  of 
Oe^  aad  !■  tha  sharp  eontrast  drawn  between  the  life 
mt  tMk,  aad  Aa  life  of  the  world— a  contrast  not 
I  qoita  Justly  to  the  latter."  How  yery 
I  Miss  Collet  was  for  the  development  of 
1  for  the  practical  realization  of  "  the 
the  lifo  of  faith  and  the  life  of  the 
1  r  Bat  Kaehab's  singulaiity  was,  that  he  never 
Ud  dowm  aajrthiog  In  doctrine  which  he  did  not  prac- 
tlcalljr  allHBpt  to  cany  out  in  his  own  life,  and  that  of 


The  perpleKltiee  and  trials  consequent  on  the  separa- 
tlea  with  the  parent  SomaJ  influenced  Keshub's  ^nius 
is  two  very  important  directions,  one  of  which  was  his 
relstionshlp  to  Christ  and  Christianity.  His  lecture  on 
Jeans  Christ  waa  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  But  the 
•Cher  waa  even  more  important.  It  wss  the  unfolding 
«f  Kaehnb's  devotioaal  character.  Allusion  has  been 
afaeady  made  to  the  fact  that  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
eulered  religioua  life  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
religions  feeling.  Contrasted  with  the  mystic  fervour 
«f  his  piety  during  the  Utter  years  of  his  life,  this  fAct 
>  not  only  noteworthy,  but  truly  singular.  He 
1  life,  be  said  with  plenty  of  "faith  and  enthusi- 
asm, eoascience  and  asceticism,"  but  he  had  not  mu«h 
)ey  or  lovo  in  God.  In  the  7th  chapter  of  Jeevan  Ved  he 
ta.y%  -"There  was  no  hope  in  me  (in  those  days)  of  the 
waten  of  peace  -and  tho  love  of  God.  I  did  not  know 
I  ifeould  over  have  a  look  of  the  Uotber's  face.  The 
aaade  won  flylaf  about  in  the  desert,  how  long  should 
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it  be  thus  ?  I  felt  this  was  not  rights  Many  days  have 
I  spent  thus,  I  could  not  go  on  in  this  state  any  longer.^ 
Then  there  was  a  change.  I  understood,  that  a  man 
might  acquire  what  he  did  not  possess  before.  Now 
there  is  so  much  love  of  Grod  in  me  that  I  cannot  suffi- 
.ciently  express  it  I  cannot  say  whether  now  there  is 
more  of  devotion,  or  of  conscience,  more  of  joy,  or  of  dis- 
cipline." It  might  be  safely  said  that  till  the  year  18679 
till  he  had  fully  felt  the  desolateness  of  his  position, 
he  was  not  a  devotee  in  any  sense.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  how  this  deficiency  of  emotion  was  in  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  Keshub 
himself,  and  a  cause  of  unpopularity  with  others*  His 
nature,  however,  took  a  sudden  and  strange  turn  about 
the  beginning  of  1867.  The  separation  of  tender  ties  with 
Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  the  unpopularity  following  upon 
the  lecture  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  Great  Men,  the  absence 
of  worldly  resources,  and  even  of  a  place  of  worships  the 
vascillations,and  serious  differences  among  his  own  ooai« 
panions,  joined  perhaps  to  his  strong  vivid  sense  of  sin 
and  shortcoming,  created  quite  a  mental  crisis  for  Keshub. 
He  had  no  human  counsellor,  no  earthly  guide.  His 
sorrow  in  imperceptible  degrees  flowed  into  the  depths 
of  Divine  sympathy.  It  deepened  the  tones  of  his 
piety,  gave  a  reality  to  his  dependence,  a  pathos  to  his 
prayers,  a  tenderness  to  his  trust,  very  unusual  indeed  in 
his  case.  About  this  time  he  began  to  hold  daily  Divine 
services  in  his  house  with  a  view  to  find  spiritual  com* 
fort  in  his  trials,  as  well  as  to  create  more  internal  sym« 

^  Set  Faith  tad  Frogreti  of  tiM  Brahmo  Sonij»  pp.  114,  ii5»  • 


I  ftiinda.  Theu  Mrvion 
kjr  '  'P"^^  flsd  WMntMo  praoMi^  aoiiiind  pnrfband 
■WMbHi,  aad  tfw  wnodoni  of  hii  powerinl  natun 
M»  idmd  to  ^a  bactom.  With  Koliab  this  wu 
«  —IT  rnxfrnimm,  wiA  —  all  it  wm  simw  dalightfiil 
•■priifc  H*  bad  aa  aboiwUnw  of  monl  Muterity, 
■ad  aeala  taMOigoaa^  no  ooa  could  ouel  him  In 
§mj  — Owtf.  Bat  Utberlo  bo  had  been  a  »trang«r 
t»  tUa  aitrama  tandofiMH  of  devotional  sentiment, 
•ad  wbaa  It  ca—  ia  tba  oonna  of  time  atwl  dreum- 
,  ba  ballad  Ala  acatacjr  of  a  new  life  with  aU 
r  of  his  nature.  One  thing,  in 
for,  added 

.  to  tba  lalaBBllj  of  his  farvour.  The  spirit  of  the 
Vaiabnava  rriigkm  entered  into  Bnhmo  devotions  at 
ttistima.  VaisbnaTah]rmns,commonlycalledSankirtan, 
adapted  to  Vaisbnava  tune  and  sentiment,  were  iotro- 
daea^  VaisbnaTa  iastruments  of  muNc,  namaljr,  the 
Mw/t,  Ibe  imfmia/,  and  the  titara  were  also  brought 
Into  reqaisitioo.*  By  some  unexplained  impulse  in  his 
aetivea,  Keshnb  selected  these  eccentric  mediums  of 
jitTTl'T  faligion.  Vaishnava  music  and  musical  instru- 
aaata  ara  aaldom  made  use  of  in  the  higher  circles  <^ 
Bwigali  societj.  The  lower  and  ruder  classes  of  the 
irtinftt.  meadicaata,  wandering  devotees,  and  poor  unre* 
iaad  faligkmista  take  to  them.    Kashub,  to  our  positive 
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knowledge,  used  to  hate  these  things  in  his  youth.  But 
now  some  force  within  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  these  discarded  paraphernalia  of  Vaishnava  fiuth. 
This  new  kind  of  musical  celebration  began  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahma  Sankirtan.  A  new  / 
epoch  dawned  upon  the  Brahmo  Somaj  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Brahma  Sanldrtan.  It  meant  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  world  of  religious  feeling,  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  spiritual  relationship  with  the 
most  popular  of  the  recent  prophets  of  India,  the 
apostle  of  Bhaktiy  Chaitanya. 

Thus  Keshub  stood  at  the  threshold  of  his  indepen- 
dent career  with  the  shadow  of  Jesus  on  the  one  handt  - 
and  the  shadow  of  Chaitanya  on  the  other.    Every  day  ' 
these  names  grew  in  importance  with  his  movement^ 
but  even  so  early  as  that  they  foreboded  a  future  of  un- 
exampled experience  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    Now  the 
rapture  of  Vaishnava  piety  is  very  well  known  in  thie 
country.    It  has  two  features,  furious  excitement^  ,and  : 
tender  sentimentalism.    The  hymns  that  are  sung  havie  / 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  wild  enthusiasm,  swelling  with 
the  deep  noise  of  the  JkAole  joined  to  the  din  and  dash 
of  the  karatal.    The  hymns  sometimes  again  melt  in 
the  strains  of  pious  tenderness,  and  tremble  on  the 
delicate  notes  of  the  violin.    Trylokya  Nath  Sanyal^ 
our   beloved  apostle  of  song,  joined    the  missionary 
body  in  1867.    His  musical  genius  became  a  sonroe 
of  wonderful  attraction   to   the  public     He  was  ma 
invaluable  acquisition  by  the  side  of  Bejai  Krish«ia 
Goswamt,  our  first  enlisted  Missionary,  the  lineal  do* 
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t  of  OM  «f  A*  grMtast  iMtUn  of  Vabhiuvum^ 
Kethub,  pUyed  th«  most 
lat  pttit  !■  iotrodadngf  the  VaUhnava  element 
iato  tiw  Bnhmo  Som^.  Brother  Trylokya  Nath  ha* 
hmm  BQtad,  ovar  and  abore  his  other  powers,  for  the 
•WMtMM  of  his  Toioe^  and  his  remarkable  power  of 
nadj  poede  oonpoeition.  Almost  every  day  he  im- 
pw*l— d  tOBM*  and  composed  new  hymns  extempore 
to  aoit  Um  aermons  and  prayers  which  Keshub  delivered. 
He  aad  Bijal  Krishna,  along;  with  the  other  disciples, 
added  eontiniMd  fatH  to  the  fire  of  Keshub's  devotions. 
lUs  mmm  pbaaa  ef  devotional  life  culminated  ia  the 
nt  of  tba  Brahma  Utsab,  or  Festival  in  God. 
r  1867.  Thus  within  only  a  year  of  his  so* 
paratioo  with  the  Adi  Somij,  Keshub  presenu  the  de- 
valepOMOt  of  a  high  order  of  devotee,  and  correcu  for 
•war  the  derocional  deficiency  of  his  nature.  The  prayers, 
pracapcs,  and  hymns  of  the  Brahma  Utsab,  lasted  from 
•arly  BSomiBg  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  Keshub 
aa  Minister  sat  out  the  whole  of  this  service  without 
being  tired.  The  love  of  God  seized  and  perva«ie«l 
Ua  In  tboeodays,  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
rapCBCDUS  excitamant  of  the  time.  '  The  whole  thing 
camo  lo  him  aa  a  Divine  visitation,  as  a  strange  inspi- 
latioa,  which  be  did  not,  and  could  not  resist.  He 
loadly  sang,  a  thing  which  bis  natural  shyness  had 
■aver  parmittad  him  to  do  before ;  he  had  never  been 
aami  to  woap^  but  now  streams  of  tears  rsn  down  his 
fcandsome  faoa.  He  was  turned  into  a  new  man. 
Oa  tba  t4lfc  January,  il68,  the  thirty-eighth  aoaiver- 
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sary  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  fouadadon-stone  of  the 
Brahma  Mandir,  Keshub's  temple  of  worship,  was  laid 
with  great  pomp.  The  greatest  of  all  difficulties,  after 
the  rupture  with  Devendra  Nath,  was  the  want  of  a 
place  of  worship.  Negociations  for  a  separate  service  in 
the  premises  of  the  old  Somaj  had  failed.  Keshab  and 
his  young  friends  prayed  where  they  could,  in  rented 
rooms,  in  school  houses,  in  Keshub's  bed-room.  When 
the  new  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  was  established  securely, 
and  every  hope  of  reconciliation  was  over,  he  bestirred 
himself  about  building  a  new  place  of  worship.  Kashub's 
principle  was  never  to  delay  when  he  had  made  a  good 
resolution,  never  to  wait  for  means  and  resources  when 
a  good  undertaking  had  to  be  taken  in  hand.  He  says 
in  the  Jeevan  Veda  '*  I  at  first  raise  the  structure,  and 
then  think  of  laying  the  foundation/'  In  every  good 
or  great  work  that  had  to  be  done,  he  drew  firom  iha 
treasury  of  his  faith,  and  that  was  inexhaustible.  So, 
as  soon  as  he  matured  the  plan  of  a  Mandir  or  place  of 
worship,  he  borrowed  money  on  his  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  Machuabazar 
Street,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  was  secured  he  laid 
the  foundation-stone.  The  foundation  of  the  Mandir 
was  the  foundation  of  his  future,  of  his  real,  lifi»-long, 
world-wide  ministry.  And  it  was  celebrated  with 
adequate  solemnity.  During  the  devotional  develop- 
ment of  the  last  year  Keshub  had  elaborated  an 
exquisite  liturgy  of  theistic  devotions,  which  is  now 
the  order  of  public  worship  in  almost  all  Brahmo 
Somajes  in  the  country,  and  that  was  publicly  adopted 


Ml  dM  BBCMlnp.  thm  Nagar  SanklrtMi,  or  procetrion 
tar  MnM  dagiag^  now  adoptsd  by  all  tho  Somajet, 
■^  avMi  hf  tbo  Nativo  Chriitiaot,  waa  firat  intro- 
*Mi^  II  was  JoioMl  and  aiiooiiragad  by  huodrods 
of  the  odoeatod,  la  &ct  bjr  all  cUssoa.  Gnat  flags 
loKribad  with  ThoUcic  motioa  won  carriod  by  eQ> 
Aosiaslie  ■•■,  and  amidst  the  donso  devout  crawd, 
Kwlinb  and  hb  frlands  walked  bare-footed  and  bare- 
kandod.  Tbasa  pncaasioaa,  now  so  familiar,  mariced 
Apohatof  BOW  depoitnie  which  gave  rise  to  not  ■  little 
aanaMloa  In  Caktta.  They  originated  with  the 
Yaialinsias,  bat  they  bad  degenerated  Into  mobbixh 
•aeSMbUeep  and  it  roqnired  great  moral  courage,  and 
dsip  wHgtooa  impolae  to  be  able  to  borrow  and 
lefcnB  them.  The  foundation-itone  of  the  Brahma 
Maadir  waa  laid  in  the  momtDg,  and  in  the  evening 
Knsbnb  ddivered  his  lecture  on  Regenerating  Faith. 
The  aodienee  was  very  large,  and  for  the  first  time 
tho  highest  Eo^ish  eflicials,  from  the  Viceroy  down- 
waida,  attended,  some  of  whom  for  want  of  space  had  to 
stand  all  Ae  tima.  Among  others  the  Rev.  Norman 
Madeed,  then  on  a  visit  to  Calcutta,  was  present,  and 
bora  n  testimony  to  Koshub's  eloquence  which  at  the 
tlmo  waa  so  largely  quoted.  Kesbub  had  been  already 
iavlMd  le  Government  House,  and  the  gradousaess 
of  the  Viesray  in  attending  the  anniversary  of  the 
Brahma  SomaJ  owde  his  relations  to  the  latter  more 
Itimsle.  The  fanodalioa  of  the  Brahma  Uandir,  added 
M  tiw  nslablishment  of  tho  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India, 
hnoght  deoUo  sifenglh  and  success  to  Koshub's  inde- 
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pendent  career.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  this  newly 
achieved  success,  in  March  1868  he  left  for  an  extensive 
missionary  tour  to  the  North  Western  Provinces  and 
Bombay,  where  four  years  before  his  visit  had  resulted  in 
awaking  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  educated  oom^ 
munity.  After  stirring  lectures  on  social  and  reUgiooa 
subjects  he  returned  not  to  Calcutta,  but  to  Monghjrr, 
where  on  his  way  to  Western  India,  he  had  left  his 
family  for  a  change  of  air.  A  great  religious 
revival  was  destined  to  take  place  here. 

Monghyr  is  an  ancient  and  beautiful  town  on  thm 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  extensive  fields,  flourishing 
bazars,  beautiful  gardens,  picturesque  ghats,  and  hill% 
and  hotsprings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since  the  East 
[ndian  Railway  Company  had  removed  their  work* 
shops  and  offices  to  Jamalpur,  about  six  miles  from 
(ifonghyr,  the  latter  place  has  come  to  hold  a 
large  colony  of  Bengali  clerks,  who  have  settled 
there  with  their  families.  These  clerks,  at  the  tioM 
we  speak  of,  were  generally  young  men,  more  or  lass 
educated,  whose  firee  religious  tendencies  fttvoured  the 
formation  of  a  new  faith.  They  flocked  around  Keshob 
luring  his  sojourn  at  Monghyr,  listened  to  his  prayers 
and  sermons  with  enthusiasm,  and  felt  themselves  pro- 
foundly influenced.  The  ordinary  services,  and  occac 
ftional  Brahma  Utsabs,  in  the  form  of  fiMtivals^  took 
place  in  the  little  bungalow  which  Keshub  had 
rented  in  the  Fort.  They  were  most  numeroasly 
Utended,  and  the  emotions  awakened  on  such  oc- 
casions were  uncontrolled.     In  fact  the  devotioQal 
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wrlliwiil,  ikfMtgh  «hlGb  Kadiab  ud  hii  frisnd* 
kad  puMd  dulaf  dw  laat  eightaaa  monthi,  broke 
i  violancs  at  Monghyr,  and  a  graat 
Itabaatbaad.    Tha  whola  oon- 

\t  wUA  oialtlpUad  arary  waek,  would  often 
ba  Mwad  to  toan,  and  eoba,  and  ejecuUtJona  that  ware 
waO  algh  hyataricat    The  women  vied  with  the  man  In 

f  Aalr  devotadneaa  and  enthuaiasm,  even  the 
'  were  •omatimea  at- 
■  perambolated  through  the  atreeta 
•K  ai^  bear  «f  the  day  and  nlgh^  aang  at  the  ghals  on 
the  ilf  aida^  aad  aonatioMa  kept  watchaa  and  vtgila 
oa  llw  hilla  la  the  adghboarhood.  The  whole  town 
waa  la  fcroMnt.  Some  danced,  one  or  two  fell  into  6ts  of 
Ta^""—"**"*""!  not  a  fow  aew  Titiona.  Soma  left 
worldly  avocationa,  and  Joined  Keshub's  miuionary 
body.  Tha  Brahmo  SonaJ  was  known  to  the  people 
t  aa  a  philotophical  aect,  given  to  Mlf-indulgenl 

.  wba  hated  every  fiHm  of  popular  religion. 
Aad  Ihqr  aov  wondered  much  to  behold  that  the 
aama  Brahmo  SomeJ  bad  fiructified  into  the  ulmoat 
aathailitm  at  pofmUr  devotion-and  feith  according  to 
k  avary  ^tpravad  aetlon  of  carrent  Hioduiim,  only  leaving 
aat  to  Idolaliyt  It  waa  a  new  spectacle,  a  new  eaperi- 
■eafc  Aa  for  ear  frieoda  in  Calcutta,  they  heard 
Aal  Um  gnat  awakening  had  taken  place  in  Moaghyr, 
aad  marvalloaa  thlaga  ware  aeoa  to  be  expected.  R»* 
poffia  apwad  last  thai  tha  newly  awakened  brethren 
bad  aot  oaly  dbdnguiahed  themsetvea  by  their  love  to 
Ca4L  bat  Ibatihair  leva  aad  bUb  towarda  each  ethar 
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were   also  most  unusual.     They  served  and   honoured 
all  devotees  of  Grod,  embraced  and  fell  at  each  others' 
feet,  begged  mutual  forgiveness  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  vowed  the  warmest  and  most  endless  attachment.  la 
short,  such  an  upheaval  had  never  taken  place  in  the  *^ 
Brahmo  Somaj  before.    But  these  feelings  of  honour 
and  attachment,  felt  towards  each  other,  were  intensi-  ^ 
fied  to  the  utmost  pitch  in  relation  to  Keshub.    They  > 
professed   uncommon  reverence  for  him.    They  pros- 
trated and  abased  themselves  before  him  most  utterly  ; 
they  began  to  talk  of  him  in  extravagant  phraseology 
such  as  "  lord/'  **  master/'  and  <<  saviour/'  so  that  aU 
this   soon   provoked  comment     It  was  just  like  tha 
time  of  the  advent  of  one  of  the  great  ancient  prophets 
like  Sakya  Muni,  or  Chaitanya,  and  Keshub  was  open* 
ly  alluded  to  as  such.    Some  professed  to  have  saoa 
supernatural  sights  concerning  him ;   some  connedod 
him  with  Jesus,  as  the  elder  and  younger  sons  of  tho 
Father ;  others  composed  and  sang  hymns  about  Um 
in  the  following  style  :— 

'*  Awake,  O  mmatet  of  the  neighboariiood,  awiktb 
"  There  hat  come  in  your  midst  a  Yogi,  a  lover  of 
<*  Brahm,  liill  of  tenderacM ; 
,    «« Hit  throat  alwaya  glorifies  the  Dame  oT  Had, 
«« And  his  heart  is  the  abode  of  the  perfect  God." 

These  manifestations  of  popular  faith  and  revwenco  ^  ^ 
Keshub  accepted  as  a  passing  phase  of  religious  fM* 
ing.    He  never  felt  he    was    being  worshipped,    or 
that  his  admirers  ran  any  risk  of  idolising  him.    Of 
all  the  praises  he  got  he  gave  the  glory  tp  God,  and  fer 


fefa  •■■  |(«t  to  took  to  tout  tto  do^  •DeoongMDont 
ik  eoawofod.  H*  faU  Ua  oppoctanity  had  arrived, 
AaK  to  tod  roMlvod  tto  ncognitioa  to  waoMd,  that 
Mo  wImIbw  «aa  rovaaUd  to  him,  that  tto  graca  of  God 
tod  laipifod  la  ottMn  tto  mpooso  which  to  had  long 
wiilid  tar.  Koohohk  aa  wo  ahall  havo  to  point  out 
■0W  sad  afala,  waa  navor  waatiag  ta  a  snpnmo 
•aaacioaaaoao  of  Ua  daitiny,  or  at  his  great  powers, 
ar  «f  hb  aalqaa  pUoo  In  tto  Brahmo  SomaJ.  He  was 
vof7  Jooply  ceavlaead,  though  he  seldom  said  so  la 
Aeoa  diji^  tkai  maa,  act  all  mea,  bat  the  Theista  of 
tta  Brahmo  Somal,  wera  tooad  to  rooognisa  this  place, 
aad  gl*a  Um,  aa  thatr  loader,  great,  oay  unquestioniag 
toaowr.  In  his  private  and  personal  capacity,  however, 
to  waa  embarrassed  and  ashamed  at  such  honor.  He 
did  not  waat  it,  bat  wton  it  came  to  saw  in  it  the  hand 
of  God,  It  waa  to  him  valuable  testimony  that  tto  spirit 
of  God  was  with  him,  ttot  his  work  was  true,  and 
hie  lima  bad  come.  He  did  not  want  to  repel  the 
■oa  who  approadtod  him  with  their  homage  of 
,  lest  to  might  do  harm  to  any  part  of  their 
t,  bat  to  gave  frequent  bints  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  liable  to  miarepresenution.  That  there 
waa  good  groaod  for  such  (ear  became  soon  apparent. 
Up  I*  tUa  time  tto  popular  trait  of  oriental  religions, 
aimaly,  «uassiva  reverence  for  toly  men,  never  stowed 
kaatf  ia  tto  Brahmo  Somaj.  In  Uonghyr,  side  by  side 
1  devotional  excitement,  this  feeling  of 
Dto  ottt  in  groat  exuberanca.  Such 
I  datalopmaat  of  perBoanl  rovoranda  alamad  a 
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number  of  Brahmo  spectators,  arid  among  them,  two 
well-known  Brahmo  missionaries  who,  hitherto,  had 
been  warmly  attached  to  Keshub.  One  of  these  ( 
was  Pandit  Bijai  Krishna  Goswami.  They  wrote  to 
some  of  the  newspapers,  formally  brought  the  charge 
of  worshipping  Keshub  against  his  admiring  disciples, 
and  they  unreservedly  accused  Keshub  himself  of 
conniving  at,  if  not  directly  encouraging  it.  They  said 
they  had  made  many  private  remonstrances  against 
these  things/but  without  effect,  nay,  their  protests  had 
only  provoked  a  greater  persistency  in  the  practices 
they  found  it  their  duty  to  condemn.  They  stirred  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  agitation,  and  succeeded 
in  producing  much  ill-feeling  against  Keshub  and  hb 
friends.  Now,  as  this  charge  was  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, though  often  contradicted,  and  has  appeared  in 
one  form  or  another  in  various  subsequent  stagesy  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  how  much,  if  any,  truth  there 
may  be  in  it.  Nothing  better  could  be  done  in  this  respect 
than  to  translate  portions  of  a  letter  which  Keshub 
wrote  about  the  time  to  a  friend  who  had  made  a  candid 
inquiry  to  know  his  views  on  the  subject.  ^  Those 
to  whom  I  have  opened  my  whole  mind  and  heart  have 
tried  to  make  me  guilty  before  the  public  of  the  most 
frightful  and  soul-rending  charges.  I  have  been  charged 
with  trying  to  destroy  loving  prayerfulness  unto  God, 
the  only  Saviour,  a  principle  which  has  been  the  object 
and  faith  of  all  my  life.  Very  near  friends  now  charge 
me  as  proud  and  hypocritical,  the  robber  of  God's 
supremacy,  the  propagator  of  my  own  worship.    I  have 
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no  vUb  to'dcfeoi]  my  character.  It  U  «noiigfa  t  am 
guilUcu  befora  God.  .  .  .  God  is  the  only  Savloar  of 
iinoaim.  Both  inan  and  th*  extern&l  world  can  be 
iMlpa  la  the  «tulnin«f)t  of  »*lv*tiort.  The  highest 
hammrto  maa  only  aa  man,  can  never  be  taarmful.  But 
to  affv  reverenoa  to  a  teacher  or  a  good  man  as  oqiul 
to  God,  or  as  the  only  infallible  incamatioD  of  God  is 
againu  Brahma  Dhanna.  I  have  nivor  falleo  into  the 
•rtor  of  nipixkung  that  if  I  pny  to  God  u  •  mediator 
for  othen.  Me  wUl  forgive  or  aave  them  through  my 
ieteroeasiooa,  or  my  rirturi.  ...  I  A«w  luotr  a/> 
'  ^  tkt  aimmM€r  /«  loAuA  tamt  »/  my  /riindi 
*  Becaoae  in  the  6nt  place  I  am  oot  worthy 
ml  eadl  boooors.  I  alwajra  feel  that  my  life  is  not  a* 
gBod  aa  men  give  me  credit  for.  There  is  no  glory  due 
i»  ■•  «■  aowat  of  tlw  beoetiu  which  some  friends  have 
fMateadfroa  mysarvica,  God  is  the  only  source  of  such 
baaaiiat  .  .  I  most  admit  that  amongst  my  Brahmo 
Msada  than  at*  a  good  many  wboee  love  to  God  and 
kaflaaM  at  character  ara  greater  than  my  own,  and  are 
dM  apadal  ■aani  of  my  salvatioa.  In  tkd  ue»nd 
flaittKtmmal  kamamn  are,  m  a«y  judgmttU,  unnmtuary 
mmd  iw^r^m.  Rmi  bm  mtd  kmmtr  Ii4  im  tJu  k^art,  amd 
^  tiam  amtmard  axfratnam  daeraau^  than  is  mat  mmA 
Jbmwt,  Un^  am  tka  alkar  kamd  ha  autek  tjtprttsiam  wu^ 
4a  mimlmf  ta  atkan;  t  kam  r^aaiaily  axprtnai  aey 
iMrihAin  *  wsrwaw  tmk  kamamn.    Bmt  I  kaat  ma  rigki  ta 
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interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others.  It  has  ever  been 
against  my  taste  and  conviction  to  bring  men  to  do 
what  I  like  by  command  or  entreaty/' 

From  thisi  and  from  other  quotations  which  could  be 
made  at  great  length  from  published  lectures  and 
prayers,  it  will  be  evident  that  whatever  Keshub's  self- 
estimate  might  be,  he  was  free  from  the  sin  of  arroga- 
ting Divine  honours.  We  cannot,  however,  as  readily 
say  that  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  disciples  did 
not,  in  repeated  instances,  want  to  impute  to  him  claims 
which  he  never  himself  meant  to  make.  In  consequence 
of  such  unwisdom  he  and  his  cause  have  had  to  suffer 
grievously  in  public  estimation.  When  by  utterances, 
similar  to  those  quoted  above,  he  disabused  them,  the 
more  creduloiis,  and  weaker-minded  among  them  could 
not  bear  the  shock  of  knowing  the  plain  truth,  and 
incontinently  left  the  Somaj.  This  actually  happened 
at  Monghyr.  Two  men,  one  of  them  a  Brahmo  mis- 
sionary of  long  standing,  left  Keshub's  flock  when  they 
found  their  estimate  of  him  was  contradicted  by  himself 
and  they  joined  a  mystical  sect  of  orthodox  Vaishnavas. 
When  therefore  Keshub  was  urged  to  put  down  authori- 
tatively any  extravagance  of  personal  attitude  towards 
him,  he  argued,  as  he  did  at  Monghjrr,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  other  men's  liberty,  that  if  ha 
found  error  or  extravagance  in  any  one,  he  never  fidt 
justified  to  reject  him  on  that  account,  but  to  keep  him 
near,  and  gradually  wean  him  from  his  errors,  that 
^'  he  would  be  guilty  of  grave  sin  if  ha  cruelly  tumed 
out  any.  brother  for  such  faults.''  .     . 


BittlTk torn* that  Ik* dMM a^ pnphadc pntn- 
lioas  MGribad  to  kte  vara  nalbuadad,  U  Ualao  tnw 
Ikal  th*  mrtval  at  ICooglTr  left  deep  and  abiding 
imfnmkot»  mm  Xadnb'e  cfcaractar.  It  pointed  out  to 
Ma  At  JgacdcB  b  wUA  the  rdigion  of  the  Brahmo 
Smmai  eoald  be  made  popular  in  the  land.  Hence 
■VMy  Mbaaqaaat  nvival  that  Katliub  brought  about. 
Hi— Mea  CUa  Id  eaaeatial  ftaturaa.  It  developed  the 
pvaoaal  ailnirtea  batweeo  himaelf  and  wme  of  hii 
ieBamma,  cnatlBg  dios  the  basii  of  all  his  apoatolical 
oqiiaindoaa  la  iatora.  It  created  for  the  fint  time 
1  Ihlft  ■ynidew  aad  aaol-capeniaturalism  of  fiUth  in 
•B  adN*  apadal  IVovldence,  the  onder-cturant  which 
1  ta  nm  in  Keshub't  movements  hence- 
Tb*  aboonnal  exdtament  of  emotions,  first 
I  at  Hoaghyr,  undoubtedljr  emasculated  a  good 
s  In  Keshub's  Church.  No  doubt  a 
r  to  isaggented  notions  about  Keshub's  place 
■  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj  became  chronic  in 
I  of  aome  of  hi*  nearest  and  dearest 
In  fact  henceforth  in  the  Brahmo  SomaJ  there 
I  two  atroog  parallel  parties  always  present,  one  of 
•  vhoB  hoaoorad  Kaehub  almost  to  the  point  of  worship  j 
■ad  the  echer  cooeUtently  undervalued  him,  suspected 
Msptiadplea,  and  denied  him  his  true  position.  Of 
tjbom  two  paitiaa  Kaahub  unreservedly  preferred  and 
1  the  farmer.  The  latter  he  wa*  strongly  inclined 
■aa  of  ratJonaliiw  and  infidelity.  One  principal 
a  of  this  was  that  he  fait  the  on*-ai4ed  intellectual 
tiom,  aad  eoaaaqiiam  acaptldam,  which  the  rising 
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generation  had  so  deeply  imbibed,  that  the  materializ<» 
ing  and  irreverent  tendencies  a  foreign  civilization 
every  day  spread  co\ild  be  counteracted  only  by  violent 
upheavals  of  the  devotional  sentiment  both  towards  Grod 
and  man,  wherein  the  consciousness  of  the  nation 
abounded,  and  that  these  violent  feelings  and  personal 
affinities  alone  could  give  him  the  groundwork  whereon 
he  could  construct  a  new  religious  organization,  and  a 
new  order  of  spirituality. 

With  a  band  of  devoted  followers,  friends,  and  co* 
workers,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  left  Monghyr  in  August 
1868  to  spend  a  few  months  at  Simla  on  the  Himalayas,  ^ 
whither  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Viceroy,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  the  previous  year,  had  invited  him« 
They  had  met  by  appointment  at  Bankipur.  This  con- 
ference at  Bankipur  had  given  rise-  to  the  discussion  of 
a  subject  which  was  to  mark  a  most  important  turning  : 
point  in  Keshub's  character  as  a  reformer.  It  was 
the  enactment  of  a  Brahmo  marriage  law.  Since  the 
celebration  of  that  first  Brahmo  marriage  in  186 1,  the 
leaders  had  a  secret  doubt  whether  such  marriages  had 
the  sanction  of  the  prevailing  laws  of  the  land.  The 
opinion  of  the  Advocate  General  of  Bengal  had  been 
taken,  and  he  had  distinctly  pronounced  against  their 
legality.  Thereupon  general  meetings  of  the  B.  $. 
of  India  were  held,  and  resolutions  were  passed  to  memo« 
rialize  the  Government  to  sanction  Brahmo  marriages. 
The  unpleasant  incidents  of  the  secession,  however,  had 
thrown  the  subject  into  the  background.  But  as  soon 
as  Keshub,  now  the  sole  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
26 


aot  urm  or  Kiunm  chuiiwr  sat. 

«f  ImUa,  Md  111  Sacraury,  fauad  lima  to  raflect  mi  tba 
atalUm,  ha  Mt  th*  aaoaiiity  of  immedUte  action.  And 
mam  vfoMaM  bdUtiea  praaoted  thanudvea  in  hU 
waf,  Tha  WB  and  practical  Intenst  which  the  oobla- 
aladad  atataiBan  who  then  prasided  over  the  Govem- 
Maatof  IniBn  wanjfaated  both  in  Ksahub  penonally,  and 
indMBrahooSoaaj  morement  in  general,  emboldened 
Mm  «0  apan  Aa  aabfect  to  the  "NHcer^  who  readily 
gaapaada^  and  invitad  Urn  to  Simla,  the  summer  reti- 
daaea  gftha  GovwwDan^  where  greater  opportunities  for 
dbcwriaf  tha  anbfoc^  and  if  powible  of  taking  an 
Inldadwfc  would  occur.  So  Keahub  left  for  the  hills 
with  U*  froUly  and  friends,  and  Lord  Lawrence  not 
only  aoeoanwdatad  Urn  in  the  extensive  range  of  build- 
iags  at  Boilaangnnga^  generally  set  apart  for  distin- 
fulahad  Nathro  gnaats,  but  sent  him  a  private  present  (rf 
joo  Ra.  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses.  Mrs.  Sen 
aad  tta  children  were  not  very  happy  in  the  cold 
<liMa>a  ef  Smla.  but  the  grand  scenery,  and  bracing 
■Ir,  bAk  his  raoant  profound  sjHhtual  experiences  at 
llo^kyr,  brought  hoaling  Joy  to  Keshub's  soul.  It 
waa  tha  first  time  he  saw  the  Himalayas,  and  his  heart 
««C  badt  lo  tha  glorious  times  when  those  mountains 
wwa  tha  abode  of  the  holiest  and  wisest  of  India's 
aoai^  Thair  spirituality  came  down  in  torrents,  like 
1  rivaia,  l»  the  plains  below,  and  fertilised 
I  nation's  mind.  Keshubv  as  often  as 
h*  vliilad  tha  Himalayas,  realised  he  was  the  descend-  . 
•at  and  aueoasaor  of  that  holy  race  of  laiats.  He  folt 
ttb  as  falanaaly  tha  firM  time  ha  was  there,  that  ha 
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took  great  pains  to  write  an  exhortation  under  the 
title  of  ''  A  Voice  from  the  Himalayas."  It  produced 
a  singular  impression.*  But  his  time  was  chiefly  taken 
up  in  interviews  with  the  Government  officials  to  give 
them  his  views  on  the  contemplated  Marriage  Bill 
which  was  introduced  to  the  Governor-General's  Council 
on  the  loth  September  1868.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Keshub  returned  to  Calcutta  very  much  refreshed 
in  health  and  spirits,  and  ex\iltant  over  the  prospects 
of  a  law  that  would  give  the  sanction  of  Grovemment  to 
all  his  most  important  social  reforms. 

*  It  began  thus  :— 

'*  Sons  and  Daughter!  of  India,  deaily  bdored  bict]ucs«— AwBk«»  nritc^ 
the  blessed  morning  of  yonr  redemptioa  is  ooniA.  The  Great  God,  oar 
Merciful  Father,  standeth  at  yonr  doon  with  the  treniorat  of  lodeemiDg 
grace  in  His  hand,  and  summoneth  yon  to  rise.  Dday  not  tho,  hot  obey  tho 
holy  call  instantly.  Rise  from  yonr  death-like  sleep  ;  let  yov  can  hear  tho 
joyful  sound  of  salvation ;  let  yonr  eyes  drink  the  tweet  light  of  the  sew  dnjr ; 
let  your  lips  praise  the  Redeemer's  name ;  let  yonr  hands  aenpo  Hb  kolf 
feet.  Long,  too  long,  have  yon  slept  00  the  bed  of  klolatiy  wad  conopthm ; 
long  have  you  borne  the  oppressions  and  omeltiet  of  a  heartleM  hietaiLhy, 
with  hands  and  feet  enchained  in  the  gloomy  priaon-cdl  of  lapeirtitioa. 
Long  have  you  suffered  from  acute  moral  disease!  aad  spiritaal  poverty. 
The  cup  of  your  sufferings  is  brimfuL  Yonr  conditioo  is  tmly  pitJabJo.  It 
draws  tears  from  human  eyes.  And  shall  Infinite  Meicy  look  os  with  ladtf* 
fcrence  and  apathy  ?  No,  it  cannot  be.  Your  wailing!  and  kiMnifarioM 
have  penetrated  the  vaults  of  heaven  and  reached  the  Father*!  oars^  aad  Ho 
hath  hastened  to  relieve  and  rescue  those  that  havo  cried  unto  him.  l!eloiFod» 
India  thy  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow  is  over.  Sing  the  FSathcifa 
all  ye  men  and  women  of  India.  Sing,  monntaias  aad  hill!^  livani 
forests  and  plains,  cities  and  villages.  Ye  winds  of  hcavca,  cany  the 
of  Ilis  redeeming  mercy  in  all  directioos.  May  He  bleM  my  haable  Voiea^ 
and  stir  up  a  response  in  every  heart  1  Bksicd  be  tht  Hofy  aad  MaraM 
God  for  ever  1 
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Hw  Btahaa  HamOrt  th«  tmm  tmapla  o(  God,  ws» 
kaDOif  v«7  fiuc  tai  th*  meantime,  Keshab  hiouelf 
■ad  hb  hwlhir  miirioiiirini  wen  inceuantly  actire 
Im  memlmg  cctribntkwM,  and  enlisdng  public  iym> 
paikf  .  HoM  wloM  of  all  these  lealous  workers  was 
Mm  Rev.  Bbai  Aariia  Lai  Bose,  wbo  penonally  super- 
I  constniction,  and  spared  neither  time  nor 
■pleta  the  works.  Keshub  held  the  aoni'- 
■  fai  thaenfinuhed  temple,  and  fully  resolved 
to  Apia  lh«  aencfaiy  for  pablic  worship  in  the  course 
•f  iMy.  la  aalkipetioa  of  that  event  he  ^ve  his 
aattkmnMry  lectore  in  January  on  the  Futtue  Church, 
Hf'r'**"g  Ae  pfindples  on  which  the  new  temple  was 
to  cany  on  its  operations.  The  Church  of  the  Future, 
be  said  in  subetance,  must  proceed  on  the  teachings  of 
Ualary.  "  It  is  only  from  an  induction  of  facts  that  we 
can  dtvino  what  is  to  happen  in  future."  Though  the 
noMds  of  religloo  show  the  prevalence  of  matter-wor- 
■Up  at  one  time,  and  man-wonhip  at  another,  though 
Iha  priadple  of  authority  has  preponderated  at  one  time, 
and  the  priaci[de  of  freedom  at  another,  yet  '*  history 
also  shows  that  no  religious  system  recorded  therein 
ie  wholly  fiklse.**  It  also  shows  that  "  the  doctrines  and 
lant*"***"*  of  diffsient  sects  have  been  found  in  some 
caaee  to  resenhle  each  other  in  their  essential  features." 
Tha  taftrftrt  from  all  this  is  that  the  Future  Church 
■ait  toka  iriiai  is  truth  from  every  prevailing  system 
«f  RalifioA.  The  worship  of  the  Church  of  the  Future 
arfn  ha  thraogh  the  beautiee  and  sublimities  of  nature. 
I  is  a  great  religious  teacher. 
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and  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  in  nature  exercise  a 
vast  moral  influence  on  the  mind."  True  worship  is  also 
through  the  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  **  The  world 
within  manifests  the  Great  Creator's  power,  wisdom, 
and  mercy.  The  soul  is  God's  work  as  much  as  the 
outer  world,  nay  a  far  nobler  work  it  is,  as  revealing 
the  higher  attributes  of  the  Divinity^  and  our  relations 
to  Him."  **  Besides  the  general  respect  due  to  every 
mindy  peculiar  respect  is  due  to  superior  minds.  .  .  Far 
greater  honour  has  been  accorded  to  God's  more  devoted 
servants — good  men,  reformers,  prophets — than  to  dead 
matter,  and  ordinary  humanity.  .  .  •  How  will  these 
three  be  respected,  and  yet  the  unity  of  Grod  strictly 
and  uncompromisingly  maintained  ?"  For  he  is  careful 
to  observe  that  **  so  far  has  this  homage  to  moral  good- 
ness and  greatness  been  abused  as  to  sink  into  man- 
worship.  Thus  many  a  prophet  has  been  deified,  and 
instead  of  being  honoured  as  a  teacher,  has  been  wor- 
shipped as  God  in  human  form."  The  creed  of  the 
Future  Church  he  briefly  states  will  be  '<  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  and  its  gospel  will 
be  <'  the  gospel  of  mercy  as  represented  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son — unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of 
Divine  grace."  And  he  concludes  by  observing  that 
"  the  Future  Church  of  India  must  be  thoroughly  an  ' 
Indian  Church.  The  future  religion  of  the  world  will  • 
be  the  common  religion  of  all  nations,  but  in  each  ^ 
nation  it  will  have  an  indigenous  growth,  and  assume  ' 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character."  It  will  be  easy 
to  perceive  how  in  this  preliminary  statement  there 


•M  vn  or  khhub  crumssr  sim. 

tmmimA  aO  tfw  gwmt  of  Kaihiib'*  duuracterittto 
4m9^kfmmHk  «f  Md^  wonihipk  and  doctrine  that  wmi 
M  tiki  ptoea  la  no  hmmNi  fiitara. 

ITha  Bfahaa  Uaadlr  wai  fonnally  opened  on  the 
ant  Aafait,  1869.  Ita  Uttofy  U  the  hUtoiy  of 
o(  Ksshub  himseir,  and  of 
a(  men  who  fbllowed  him  thua 
Tha  oanaMiaiaa  and  lenrlcaa  ware  moat  Im- 
,  and  aa  —thaaUittc  confr^adon  of  old  and 
«f  OMB  aad  women  g'atherad  from,  early 
ig^  aad  lamalnad  till  lata  at  night.  Keahub  de- 
I  ahjatta  aad  pclnciplea  of  the  institution 
ttaai— ^TUa  baUdlaff  U  ettablJahad  with  the  object 
«f  paylaflr  lavanooe  to  aU  trutha  that  exist  in  the 
waald.  Thia  temple  la  founded  with  the  obJKt  that 
aD  qaaiial,  all  niaondersunding,  all  pride  of  casta 
may  he  daatrojrad,  and  all  brotherly  feeling  may  be 
perpetaatad.  Tboaa  Actaaryaa  (ministers)  who  will 
gfva  thair  piacapta  from  the  pulpit  of  this  Mandir, 
I  be  looked  apon  by  all  aa  sinful  men.  They  give 
a  becaaaa  being  able  to  do  so,  they  have  been 
I  with  that  duty.  The  names  and  the  language 
tkaX  are  applied  to  God  shall  never  be  applied  to  any 
haaaa  baiag  in  thia  temple."  .  .  .  Keshub  in  maldag 
Ihaaa  daiaila  atatameota  about  the  Acharyaa  or  minia- 
tafa  anut  have  fcreaaaa  aome  of  tha  difficultiaa  that 
«a«a  Ukaly  lo  arlaa  in  hia  own  caae.  The  dedaratioa 
cf  pcfadplea  that  he  mad  lies  burled  nndemeath  the 
palplt.  TUa  palpil  has  been  the  subject  of  endleea  oon- 
ttmmtf  aa  to  whether  it  should  be  kept  vacant  or  aeC 
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to  symbolize  his  relationship  with  the  oongregatioo. 
This  controversy  nothing  can  settle  except  a  fiuthful 
interpretation  of  the  principles  declared  by  Keshub 
himself.  The  declaration,  mainly  borrowed  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy  in 
the  establishment  of  the  original  Brahmo  Somaj  at 
JorasankOy  we  give  below : — 

**  Torday,  by  Divine  grace,  the  public  worship  of 
God  is  instituted  in  these  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Brahmo  community.  Every  day,  at  least  every  week, 
the  One  only  Grod  without  a  second,  the  Perfect  and 
Infinite,  the  Creator  of  all.  Omnipresent,  Almighty, 
All-knowing,  All-merciful,  and  All-holy,  shall  be  wor- 
shipped in  these  pemises.  No  created  object  shall  be 
worshipped  here.  No  man,  or  inferior  being,  or  material 
object  shall  be  worshipped  here,  as  identical  with  God, 
or  like  unto  Gt>d,  or  as  an  incarnation  of  Grod ;  and  no 
prayer  or  hymn  shall  be  offered  or  chanted  unto^  or  in 
the  name  of  any  except  God.  No  carved  or  painted 
image,  n^  exUrnal  symbol  which  kas  been  or  m<i^  kerea/Ur 
be  used  by  any  sect  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  or  tiU 
remembrance  of  a  particular  evenly  shall  be  preserved  here^ 
No  creature  shall  be  sacrificed  here.  Neither  eating, 
nor  drinking,  nor  any  manner  of  mirth  or  amusement 
shall  be  allowed  here.  No  created  being  or  object  that 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  worshipped  by  any  sect 
shall  be  ridiculed  or  contemned  in  the  course  of  the 

*  We  have  iulidxed  this  ptmgv  to  point  oat  its.  bciring  190a  tW  kit 
unhappy  controTeniet. 


Ml  urz  or  KESHtre  chundex.  sdt. 

DiviM  wrvic*  to  b*  ooodocted  here.  No  book  dull  bo 
KkBowMgod  or  rarond  u  tha  infallible  vonl  of  God ; 
jwt  DO  book  which  hu  been,  or  may  bflcoaftar  bo  ac- 
kaamUdgtd  by  any  MCt  to  b«  inUlible,  shall  be  ridiculed, 
or  coQlBinDed.  No  Mct  &hall  be  vilified,  ridicaled,  or 
batML  No  prayer,  hymn,  lennoa,  or  diacoorM  to  be 
deliTered  or  used  here,  ahalt  councenuioe  or  encoorag* 
any  m^nnfr  of  idolatry,  »ectananiun,  or  tin.  DiTine 
eii'nn  shall  be  cooducted  here  in  nidi  spirit  and 
rr"™—  as  may  enable  all  men  and  women,  IrrespactiTO 
of  diatinctiooa  of  caste,  colour,  and  coaditioo,  to  unite 
la  one  bmUy,  eschew  all  manner  of  grdt  and  sin,  and 
in  wisdom,  faith,  and  riifHteooaneaa.  The 
«n  of  t)if>  ■*  Brahma  Mandir  of  India"  shall 
t  God  In  theae  pcemisea  according  to  the  rulee 
IfriadplMhaninbefcre  set  forth. 

*■  Peace  I  PeacebPoacel 

**  KESHtn  OnwDER  Sen." 
eUabUihment  and  opening  of  the 
a  large  number  of  the  most 
SB  lAo  now  conatitttte  the  Brabmo  com- 
1  like  Anand  Mohan  Bose,  Krishna  Behari 
Sa^  Shhm  Nath  Shastri  accepted  the  Tbeistic  covenant. 
■«fead  the  ficat  period  of  Kaahub'i  independent  minia- 
Vf  aad  leedswhlp.  The  fiuie  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
■  iipffiad  dM  lAole  wortd,  and  drew  special  attention 
in  Bwgl— 4  Kiaheb  now  Mt  that  he  muat  cany  Ua 
•  to  edMT  luda  and  natieoa. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  in  England,  1870.  ^ 

Suddenly  towards  the  end  of  1869  when  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  his   infant   organization  were  centred 


in  maturing  the  work  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India, 
and  the  Brahma  Mandir,  Keshub  made  an  announce- 
ment  in  the  Indian  Mirror^  his  organ,  that  he  was  to 
visit  England  within  a  short  time.  As  such  an  idea 
had  never  entered  into  any  one's  remotest  calculation, 
and  Keshub  was  the  mainspring  of  every  work  and 
attempt,  the  announcement  caused  a  considerable  shock 
of  surprise  and  pain.  Never  unfolding  his  plans  till 
they  were  on  the  point  of  execution,  or  after  the  exe- 
cution had  begun,  Keshub's  undertakings  were  always 
sensational.  As.  with  growing  years  and  responsi- 
bilities the  plans  gained  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, their  sensational  character  grew  in  proportioiu 
There  is  no  doubt  he  secretly  fostered  the  wish,  and 
sought  for  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Europe.  But  he 
never  opened  his  mind  to  anybody  on  the  subject.  He 
half-doubted  whether  such  a  great  enterprise  could  be 
accomplished.  He  feared  dissuasions  and  obstacles 
would  be  thrown  in  his  way  if  people  knew  of  it  prema- 
Jturely.  He  wanted  to  put  all  doubt  and  ^^^fM^TWit 
27 


DOuOMMat.  TUi  wM  Kathub's 
■•■Mr  «f  doiaff  OfaigB  alwaji.  It  hu  bean  al- 
I— dy  dahaad  far  Kaahnb  Oat  ba  wai  tha  foandar 
•r  llMt  IdMnat  adadooaiy  activiqr  in  tha  Brahmo 


BagfantagftoB  iMc^avafyyaarhanndartookMMiM  mla- 
rto«aiyiOT,gaoiraBytow»nl»ihaaiinnnn.  Tbaaami*- 
«ftvitftil  in  DultiplyiiigpcDviadal 
ft  SoM^laa,  aad  craatlDg  a  tbaistic  oantra  atmoat 
I*  mtmy  laponaat  towa  of  India.  Hia  rapnutioa  aa 
«  piMctei;  aa  fai  taet  tba  inlaalonaiy  in  chlaf  of 
dw  Brahmo  SoM^  kad  paoaUatad  into  araty  part  of 
Aaeonntiy.  Throoghnompaptrraportaltludraachad 
Ffl'T*,  and  fraa  BagUod  apraad  Into  otlwr  coun- 
trtaa.  Aa  aarly  •■  iMi  a  eomapondanoa  with  aminent 
ffngHah  Thdtita  had  bagun.  Fiiands  occuiooally  in- 
vtod  Ua  to  Eoropok  Tha  jwofound  sanution  causad 
by  tha  praaanca  of  Rajah  Ram  Uohun  Roy  In  England 
•adFnMohlthajraar  1831,  ho  fully  nmaabend,  and 
mafy  dwalt  opoa  many  timeii  Oftan  In  hU  mind 
ka  farmad  plana  of  procaading  00  a  missionary  tour 
l»  An  Waatan  world.  But  tha  ootarprisa  had  alwaya 
dM  Man  of  dangar  in  Ua  mind,  and  madiuting  on  tha 
Am  of  RaM  Mohan  Roy  and  Dwarfca  Nath  Tagora 
koMasttevaasttiradBanyaraooil.  Kathub,  howavar, 
«aa  sal  oanaUtBlad  to  giva  op  any  gnat  antarpcisa  far 
Ifaa  fiery  of  God  thm^  tha  haaitanqr  of  faar.  So  h* 
■Bland  Ua  daiatmiaation,  and  mada  tha  annoanoo> 
■hL  '  Ha  fBva  a  paaUasiaary  lactura  oa  "  EngUad 
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r  and  India"  in  the  Town  Hall  a  few  weeks  before  his 
departure,  in  which  he  modestly  explained  the  object 
of  his  contemplated  travels  as  that  of  a  learner.  The 
audience,  and  friends  outside,  made  up  a  sum  of  money 
for  his  travelling  expenses.  But  he  had  to  draw  from 
his  own  fr&nds  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  such  an 
expensive  journey.  The  excellent  Lord  Mayo,  then  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  to  whom  Lord  Lawrence^ 
Keshub's  patron,  had  introduced  him,  and  other 
magnates  of  the  Grovemment  gave  him  hearty  letters 
of  introduction ;  and  Lord  Lawrence  who  had  retired 
a  little  while  ago,  and  sent  him  many  a  cordial  message^ 
was  now  in  England  to  give  him  a  fitting  welcome. 
Sir  John  Bowring  asked  him  to  be  his  guest,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  invited  him 
to  accept  their  hospitality.  All  this  was  real  encourage* 
ment,  and  gracious  opportunity,  but  the  deepest  im- 
pulse for  the  hazardous  undertaking  came  from  his  own 
brave  heart.  It  was  another  instance  of  the  mysterious 
Guidance  which  always  surrounded  him,  and  suggested 
to  him  his  true  course.  So  in  sturdy,  unwavering  feith 
about  his  prospects  in  the  distant  land,  Keshub  left 
Calcutta  for  Europe  in  the  P.  and  O.  Co.'s  Staam 
Ship  MuUan  on  the  15th  Feb.  1870.  A  large  company 
of  young  Hindus,  almost  all  of  them  intimately  attach* 
ed  to  him,  left  in  the  same  ship,  for  purposes  of 
education  in  England,  and  amongst  them  all  was 
Prasanna  Kumar  Sen,  Keshub's  devoted  disciple^ 
friend,  and  servitor,  who  left  all  his  worldly  prosperi^  to 
follow  him  ever  afterwards.    We  mustered  in  .larg« 


Jit  UR  or  KMtam  onniMii  sih. 

■^Ams  at  At  P.  aad  O.  dodn  at  Gaadan  Read),  but  oar 
iMartiwaraaatiKahaat.  "Aa  parting  on  that  Fabnuiy 
I  at  Aa  doorofKaihub'aUtaa  cabin  near  the  «n- 
.  The  itairards  were  moving 
r  aboot  in  thilr  shirt-tleera,  the  interior 
•f  Oa  drfp  had  tibat  itrange  Ma-uneU  tuggestive  of  me- 
,  bad  weather*,  and  uncomfortable 
Wa  w«*  aooo  told  to  dear  out,  it  was 
llaw  t»  iMva.  Wa  loaded  Keahub  with  presents  of 
ftailik  awastmaat^  and  ererrthing  we  Imagined  he  y 
flight  Bead.  Eadi  eoa  gave  him  a  tender  hearty/ 
•■faneib  and  Aa  daownstratioos  were  so  repeated  anu 
laiiliit,  that  it  was  a  relief  both  to  Kashub  and  Ua 
t/ham  panengsn  when  the  MuUok  weighed  anchor, 
aad  alewtj  glided  down  the  river.  He  continually 
■a*ad  Ua  peclBSt  handkerchief  which  grew  fainter  and 
Malar,  tin  he  was  lost  to  view  entirely.  We  turned 
•■r  frees  badnvanb  into  vacancy,  and  returned  home 
arith  heavy  hearts. 

That  Kaihah  bad  misgivings  about  the  future  managa- 
aaat  of  Us  Cborcb  when  he  left  on  hU  diaunt  voyage 
was  evident  from  the  parting  instructions  he  left  to  the 
firahmo  minion  sriee  and  the  congregation.  To  the 
pcaesat  writar  ha  left  the  casket  and  seal  (given  htm 
vhaa  be  waa  nude  Aeharya  of  the  Brahmo  Somsj), 
aad  ba  alaa  left  eeleain  injunctions  about  the  spiritual 
■ril  belag  of  the  ceogregatioo  of  the  Bnhms  Mandir. 
Thaw  priadplas,  stated  fiMirtaan  jraars  before  his  deatli, 
hava  a  sad  aad  etraaga  application  to  the  present  time. 
BM  wha  la  than  to  rwawnbsr  them,  or  act  up  to  thslr 
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leading  ?    ''  In  the  progress  of  religious  life,"  said  he 
**  the  spiritual  guide  (guru)  may  be  a  help,    but  never  "^ 
the    goal.    No    single  individual  can  be  a  complete 
spiritual  guide.    Every  man  is  a  guide  in  proportion  as  / 
his  life  and  precepts  help  us  on  the  way  to  spirituality.. 
Speaking  of  living  guides  my  own  case  forcibly  comas 
into  view.    Those  who  think  they  have  derived  any 
benefit  from  me  ought  to  give  me  reverence.    But  it 
is  just  so  in  regard  to  the  other    missionaries  also. 
From  what  I  have  taught,  or  am  now  teachings  or  may 
teach  in  future,  I  cannot  call  any  man  my  exclusive 
disciple.    This  to  me  is  a  matter  of  special  rejoicing. 
There  cannot  be  between  myself  and  others  the  exact 
relationship  of  teacher  and  disciple.    Any  one  calling 
me  his  only  teacher  may  find  obstacles  on  his  way  to 
salvation.    He  who  accepts  and  follows  all  the  ideas  in 
my  mind  might  be  called  my  disciple.    But  even  in 
that  case  he  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  not  I,  but  my 
God  who  is  his  real   guide.    If  a  man  on  listening  to 
four  or  five  precepts  given  by  me,  calls  me  his  gun^ 
he  is  guilty  of  untruth.     If  any  man  gives  me  greater 
reverence  than  he  gives   Grod,  it  is  the  weakness  of  his 
own  faith.    I  never  believe  I  teach  a  single  thing  of 
religion  to  any  man.    It  is  the  object  of  my  life  to  draw 
my  brethren  before  the  presence  of  my  God,  He  will 
teach  them  directly,  may  my  personality  never  stand 
between.    He  who,  according  to  my  advice,  seeks  the 
solution  of  every  difficulty  directly  from  God  alone^  is 
my  true  disciple.    Those  who  profess  to  love  me,  but  do 
not  love  the  brethren  whom  I  have  brought  here,  speak 
falsehood." 


•■4  tm 

■Ob  Aom  mattm  wlMnla  the  momben  of  th«  eon- 
r  froM  on*  anothsr,  thejr  ought  to  eomo 
f  whUo  I  am  still  hen.  On  c«ruia 
— hjicli  It  b  p»wliriblo  tlut  diffisreoee*  of  opinioa 
«ha«ld  «ilit  sowog  thoflk.  Sodi,  for  butanoe^  u  tst, 
WiMtbv  God  Mods  uy  gTMt  men ;  and.  Special 
;  jid.  Whether  salvation  is  possible  without 
i;ertbeabeafbiaglev*orGod;4tb,  Whether  with- 
I  evea  the  attempt  at  religious  life  is  pos- 
•  to  spiritual  guides  (gmru-MmkMU'}  ; 
I  rennnciaUon  of  the  world. 
■  of  opinioa  on  these  subjects  among 
,  aad  there  oaght  to  be.  Let  this  be  known 
from  the  beginning.  He  who  believes  in  these  things 
Is  a  Brakmoi  he  who  does  not  believe  in  these  things 
whoUy,  b  also  a  Brahmo.  There  must  be  a  declsrstion 
to  agree  on  goocral  grounds  in  spite  of  such  differences. 
So  loag  as  we  believe  in  fundamental  doctrines,  we 
«iU  worship  together  in  the  Brahma  Msndir.  My 
mrfnHnt  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  or  expressed. 
Thoee  who  say  things  in  my  name,  ssy  a  great  many 
things  that  are  thair  own.  If  any  one  says  that  God  is 
Bot  good,  but  cruel,  he  violates  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
aad  then  can  be  do  tioioo  io  such  a  case.  In  small 
■■lierst  in  details,  there  should  be  no  interference  with 
■■ml  liberty.  There  can  be  no  Trust  Deed  to  th* 
r  until  the  liabilities  are  paid." 
k  landed  at  MarseiUea  on  the  igth  March,  after 
1  on  the  whole  pleasant  voyage.  He 
WMaatnvaqr  bad  saUer,  and  thasaa  was  tolerably  calm. 
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His  first  experiences  of  a  Eoropean  <Aty  he  always 
described  very  graphically.  The  accommodadm  a£ 
the  French  hotel  was  exceedingly  •umptnoust  oiul 
when  he  laid  hfs  weaiy  limbs  on  the  well-poUshed 
mahogany  bedstead,  the  spring  mattresses  were  pressed 
so  deep  that  he  was  alarmed,  and  felt  as  if  he  was 
going  to  sink  to  the  floor  I  He  called  out  to  bia  com'* 
panion  to  mark  if  he  was  still  visible  on  the  sui&ce. 
On  rising  in  the  morning,  he  looked  out  from  the 
windov,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  the  whole 
population  running  away.  Everybody  had  taken  to 
his  heels  I  On  enquiry  he  was  told  that  it  was  so  cold 
outside,  and  everybody  was  so  earnest  about  his  own 
occupation,  that  they  preferred  running  to  waUdngf. 
This  was  contrary  to  all  oriental  notions  of  propriety, 
and  Keshub  thought  such  haste  was  quite  ridiculous 
he  could  never  wholly  reconcile  it  with  his  sense  of 
decorum.  London  was  reached  on  the  atst  oTMarcli. 
Though  he  had  received  invitations  firom  several  in* 
fluential  persons  to  receive  their  hospitality,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Spears,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  was  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  his  accommodation,  he  preferred  to  secure 
his  own  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  his 
young  countrymen  resident  in  the  great  metropolis, 
and  among  them  his  nephew  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta,  who 
had  gone  to  the  railway  station  to  receive  him.  The 
next  business  was  to  make  use  of  the  important  official 
introductions  he  held.  But  before  he  did  that,  he  saw 
M'w  Cobbe,  Mtss  Collet,  and  other  old    correspon- 


<iHli  aai  MMdi.  Hb  ■Uaadi  friand  and  patron 
Lofd  Jaha  Lswranoa  fai  dia  maanwhUa  called  upoa 
Ma,u4dUalllMC0«ld  to  fadUute  hU  prognM  in 
Ite  aaUng  at  aeqodatanoaa.  So  tha  firat  nwath  was 
pnaNd  In  ywawiliUoni  and  caUa.  ThoMgb  ba  preached 
tar  Dr.  Jaaaa  Martinaaa  at  littla  Portland  Street  on 
tta  uA  Apri^*  whs*  a  diatingnlaliod  congregation 
giAmmA  to  kaar  Ua,  Kaahub's  firat  pablie  appearanca 
«■•  tto  wilaaaae  aoiraa  in  tihe  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
m  Iba  isth  April,  airaagad  fcr  him  by  tha  British 
—JFcwIfn  Unitarian  Assodstioa.  Invitadoni  were 
itoni4  «■  an  aKtaasive  scalar  and  the  reprawnutives 
«f  atoeat  •my  EngUih  raligioos  denomination  attend- 
•d  dM  ■eartng*  The  apaeches  and  proceedings  which 
kava  bean  rapeatadly  published,  were  characterised  by 
,«  onrtial  hannoay  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
I  that  all  lectariiniim  and  religious  animosity 
a  at  an  and  in  tfia  British  Isles.  There  were  three 
fimr  ■ambata  oC  Parliament,  headed  by  Lord 
,  then  in  Aa  seoith  of  his  Indian  reputation. 
Dr.  Cappel  repreaantad  advanced  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
Dean  Stanley  stood  for  the  noblest  phase  of  the  Esub- 
Ushad  QauA  at  England,  the  Rev.  Stopford  Broolt.  than 
Ikn  pflnoa  «f  Bcoad  Church  clergymen,  waa  there ;  the 
Vanamfala  Sir.  Marine  the  patriarch  of  reformed  English 

* -nt  MipifMlM"  ^1  h>  fa  At  pttM«i  tf«]r  te  kip«  1*  to  U-K 
■MtasifeMi  fn  IkhtsiM'bKta  m  Im,  mA  mm*,  ml  hn« 
—  Mi»*m*«^liis  Orf»  ■■%■■<  I  ■  11)111  II  r  I  ...  I  U  •  Kitb 
aatoirtMimiiiiriMeM^HMkMi."   Wimrtiliii W^fc»w»y 
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Judaism  attended ;  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe^  the 
Egyptologist,  and  Dr.  James  Martineau  the  metaphysi- 
cian,  represented  the  two  wings  of  Unitarianism ;  Dr. 
Mullens  was  the  fit  representative  of  Anglo-Indian 
missionaries,  and  there  were  dozens  of  others  of  lesser 
note,  men  who  flocked  by  an  unaccountable  impulse 
from  every  Christian  denomination,  whom  no  human 
attraction  could  bring  together  before.  Every  one  did 
his  very  best  on  the  occasion,  every  speech  was  the 
outburst  of  sympathy  and  goodwill  for  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  Well  might  the  Dean  of  Westminster  compare 
the  spectacle  before  him  to  **  the  great  national  sanctu- 
ary committed  to  his  care,  which  enshrines  the  virtue 
and  genius  of  every  sect  alike,  in  which  the  enmities  of 
twenty  generations  lie  buried  and  forgiven."  Keshub 
took  advantage  of  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings  to 
adjure  his  hearers  thus  :— 


"The  peculiarly  Catholic  feature  of  thii  meetinc  iatereilt  ne  dccplf •  I 
see  gathered  on  this  great  platform  mimsters  of  tea  diflfiereet  wctioM'  of 
Christ's  Church  assembled  together  to  honour  India,  tocnoowace  India 
in  her  great  work  of  self-reformation.*  *  *  *  I  oome  here,  wnf  frinwli, 
to  study  Christianity  in  its  liring  and  q>iritttal  forms.  I  do  not  oomo 
to  study  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  truly  Christian  Kfo  aa  dis- 
played and  illustrated  in  England.  I  come  to  stndy  the  spirit  of  Clnirtiaa 
philanthropy,  of  Christian  self-sacri6ce,  and  hooomable  Chiiitian  self  dwk  I, 
knowing  that  England  has  become  a  great  nation,  not  unenkf  thRMf^. 
commerce  and  trade,  but  through  the  self-denying  inllnence  of  a  life-giving 
religion.  •  •  •  •  Now  I  throw  myself  cntirdy  npon  yoor  indnlgence 
sympathy.  I  hare  explained  to  you  the  great  oliject  which  has  bio«g|tf 
here.  I  dare  say  you  sympathise  with  me.  I  te&  yon  that,  thon^  thcvs 
are  matters  of  difference  between  myself  and  yon  aD,  yet  stiU  the  grant  worik 
of  abolishing  idolatry  and  caste  in  India  most  enlist  the  syapatky  of  atuy 
one  here  present.  Let  us,  therefore,  harmoniotMiy  co-opcatt  lo  giw  ladin 
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blWil^Ktett*  #iiT  oriB*^  a^  hf  A*  ^mj  of  ■■^■■i.  l» 


»  ftd^  «VMit  of  dM  brillUat  canor  that  Uy  befora 
TMfciTr  CkaaSmr  Son  la  EagUad.  His  aagagviaenu 
to  pnM^  fai  Loodea  baeam*  mnry  day  mora  nuraeroas, 
aad  whOTwr  ha  went  ht  was  receiTod  with  equal 
cotdiaUrf  aad  eothuiaim.  He  pnached  moatly  from 
U^tarias  and  CongragatioaaliM  pulpita,  but  varioua 
Sedatiaa  aeoght  to  aecura  hi*  co-operation,  chief 
aoMOgit  which  might  be  mentiooed  such  heterogfca- 
ooa  bedlaa  as  die  PMoe  Society,  the  Ragged  School 
Ualaa,  diftnat  Uads  of  Temperance  Societies,  and 
Iha  Swedeobovg  Society.  But  his  private  life  in  his 
lodglags  was  Bot  devoid  of  pleasant  experiences.  Keshub 
laieiTed  maay  illastrioas  visitors.  He  on  one  occasion 
had  a  visit  from  Joha  Stuart  UilL  There  was  so 
Bnla  la  ocwimon  betweea  the  two  great  men  that  a 
can  ftoa  the  aotbor  of  Utilitarianism  was  not  withia 
tte  nag*  of  tha  social  expectations  of  the  Hindu 
paella.  Mr.  Milt  called  oae  morning  without  appoint* 
MOM  whaaKaahab  was  writing  his  home  letters,  which 
Iw  b«f|«d  psaiMko  10  finish  bofim  bo  could  an  tartaia 
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his  visitor  as  he  wished.  Keshub's  Hindu  companions 
were  full  of  consternation  lest  offence  should  be  takea 
at  this  request,  but  the  great  philosopher  was  too 
simple  to  take  it  amiss.  He  interested  himself  in  a 
newspaper,  and  quietly  waited  till  Keshub  had  finished 
his  correspondence,  and  found  time  to  attend  to  him. 
They  had  a  conversation  on  general  subjects,  after 
which  Mill  resisted  every  effort  on  Keshub's  part  to 
accompany  him  to  the  door.  The  latter  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  philosopher's  courtesy  and  meek- 
ness. 

The  Female  Suffirage  Society  drew  much  sympathy 
from  Kl  'hub,  he  says  :— 

**  1  am  delighted  to  tee  there  are  fo  many  lady  tpeakeri»<*«iid  MMiie  of 
them  spoke  beautifully  with  no  lew  rhetoric  than  fluency  and  that  they  ava 
so  earnestly  fighting  to  get  admission  into  Parliament*  Tho 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  this  finee  countiy,  but  it  will  take  some  time.** 

The  first  fall  of  snow  greatly  interested  him. 

<•  This  day  "  says  he  (March  26th,)  «  for  the  first  time  in  my  life^  I 
falling  in  beautiful  flakes.  It  is  a  shower  of  snow ;  within  a  short  time 
everything  becomes  white— streets,  house*tops,  trees,  and  even  the  umbreDaa 
and  dress  of  those  who  are  going  about.  I  am  so  highly  delighted  with  thia 
wonderful  natural  phenomenon  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  going 
out  into  the  veranda,  and  receiving  a  good  sprinkling  of  flakes  on  my  oivcr^ 
coat." 

Keshub  does  not  say  much  of  the  public  men  of 
England.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  invited  him  to 
breakfast,  he  says,  **  Our  host  is  a  very  genial  and  kind* 
hearted  man,  though  his  appearance  shows  he  has  the 
tremendous  weight  of  the  whole  Government  on  his 
shoulders."      He   contents    himself   by   speaking  of 


McDhmBM  "tkaMtatoaadihrMnl-lookiiiff  IwuIot 
•f  th*  Opporftfoa.*  TlM  fint  tliiM  ha  uw  tha  Qama 
«M  «■  tlw  opaniaff  oanoMoy  of  tha  naw  buildings  of 
*a  Uahranl^  cf  Loodoo. 


v4i*MlhakMh(  Mte  'ipaw*.'    ThM  «irfi  At  t 


Aft»  ha  had  pfaacliiJ  at  aanni  placaa  tha  annlver- 
■My  ■■■lli^t  cf  tha  Ragg^  Schocd  Union  presided 
•Mr  hgr  A*  1b»  Lord  Shaftaabviy,  Inpraaaed  him  moat 
Ba  b  wportad  to  hava  said  h- 

M^aiMMMi  ttiht  «ari(  iT  dMrttf  «Mch  Ikb  Racrd  School 

•  faM^Hdr  tM(M  «■  Iv  tha  )hI  yortw  af  a  nMaiy  li  Weed 

Itat  mm»   Ihas  JBC^BBP  p««aM  «f  Iht  paawat  cUa  ha*a  bwa 


paant  «iW«i4  h  Aa  waA  a(  aJtatif  iha  poor,  ud  who 
<ttii*ljaa  a  Uaar  af  Iomi  thai  Mafo  ihu  aoo  pwwM 


Mfaa  af  TOBf  accoaplUM  MWt  vhe  an 
k  af  cMac  kNmetto  la  Ihi  halpUM  )WM( 


«  l«rihH%  m  wmtKtmn,  m  ■Kartin  ef  ihaM  IUbi4  Schaok  mb 
«%  MMii  M  *•  pMltaia  af  a  t^  «te  !■<■  hMtt  W  fc^- 

Csfiylaff  with  him  traeolant  associations  of  tha  com- 
hBlif«M«  of  John  Boll,  Kashob  was  greatly  strack  with 
a*  agltatka  ijsiaaatkall/  kapc  up  tajr  Iha  laadara 
af  A*  Piaaa  Sedaij  la  EngUad.  Haadng  aa  angust 
•MaAlyMtha  iTdiMqr.  u  Iha  fiftT-fcarth  aaaivmaiy 
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of  that  Society,  called  together,  and  pledged  to  make 
war  upon  war,  well  might  he  exclaim :  **  I  really  feel 
thrilled  in  the  midst  of  this  assembly,  I  hope  and  trust, 
that  under  this  vigorous  Ministry  every  legitimate 
attempt  will  be  made  to  save  your  Christian  country 
from  the  evils  of  war,  and  from  the  reproach  of  en- 
couraging war.  I  really  cannot  tell  how  the  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  can  ever  go  to  war.'' 

The  Temperance  reformers  who  met  at  St.  James's 
Hall  for  the  suppression  of  Liquor  Traffic,  gave  Keshub 
some  energetic  experience  of  popular  enthusiasm  in 
England.  After  his  speech  on  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  India  had  been  finished,  the  vast  audience  stood  up, 
waved  their  hats,  and  gave  him  three  cheers  in  the 
fashion  which  the  English  alone  know  how  to  do.  He 
had  never  witnessed  it  before,  and  never  forgot  it 
afterwards.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women,  pressed 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  him,  which  they  did  so 
heartily  that  the  mild  reformer  feared  his  arms  ^would 
be  torn  from  their  sockets.  They  thrust  their  faces  into 
his  carriage,  and  vociferated,  ''  Grod  bless  ye  I "  These 
demonstrations  delighted  him,  amused  him,  perhaps 
now  and  then  alarmed  him.  Great  meetings  followed 
one  after  another.  English  cities  sometimes  take  strange 
fancies  to  idolize  certain  individuals  for  a  season,  and 
London  specially  suffers  from  such  fits  ot  sporadic 
hero-worship.  But  the  hero  is  very  seldom  a  theologi- 
cal character.  They  made  an  exception  in  Keshub's 
^avour,  and  though  a  religious  reformer,  he  became  the 
rage  of  the  day.    There  was  no  newspaper  that  did 


■at  dnaida  kb  doiogi*  and  then  ww  no  Eogliali 
•Mm  ts  wUch  Ui  bma  did  not  ipraad.  Awvcit,  who  U 
Ahl^i  •»  aHHitiTa  to  popaUr  impultw,  cams  out  with  a 
dMOMtMfidG  tttda  pou  beginning  Uini  ^— 


n««  was  a  VH7  mat  asMmbly  on  dia  6tli  Majr, 
la  Mr.  Spwfow'a  TabanucU  at  Nvwington,  on  the 
.  ml^mtU*  «t  Iha  ThamM,  and  Keshub  gava  Us  well- 
taowB  ladBn  aa  *  Bngland't  Dutiea  to  India."  This 
dl— ri^  bring  g«Mfal  in  lu  chanctar,  dssliog  with 
ndainislnliTa  and  adocational  questions  Isrgely,  made 
Iha  Boat  wide  sprasd  seasstton  both  in  England  and 
It  was  also  critical  and  national.  He  passed 
I  strictnraa  on  tha  treatment  which  the  natives 
'  get  from  their  vigorous  Anglo-Indian 
the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
■aatcf  India  towards  the  whole  subject  liquor  traffic. 
Load  Lawraoca^  tibo  raoognized  head  of  the  Anglo- 
ladan  coMmanity,  pcialded  at  the  meeting.  The  irriu- 
tios  caassd  bjr  tha  Uctnra  was  quite  disproportionate 
•a  tha  aaonat  and  nataro  of  critidsm  made.  For  the 
Hmm  Kaahab  was  abased  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Press 
with  aa  sasffgy  and  naanimity  which  caused  soma 
Msiaty  la  Ua  fiiands.  Every  Englishman  who  sub- 
aerlhad  iv  aar  aawqt^Mr  tha  "  Indian  Uirrar,"  with- 
dnw  Us  mamm,  Kaahab's  motives  ware  cruelly  aspersed, 
t  in  Boabay  pubUdy  threw  out  a 
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challenge  that  he  would  give  500  Rs.  to  any  one  who 
would  venture  to  read  the  lecture  on  England's  Duties 
to  India  in  his  presence  while  he  stood  horsewhip  in 
hand  I    Keshub  himself  was  imperturbable  at  all  this 
rage,  his  universal  popularity  in  England  carried  him 
safely  through  it,  and  when  he  returned  home,  niuch^  of 
the  fury  had  died  out.    Yet  for  a  long  while  afterwards. 
Englishmen  in  India  regarded  him  with  very  suspicious 
feelings,  and  often  asserted  that  his  head  was  turned  by 
the  indiscriminate  **  lionizing  "  administered  to  him  in 
England.    How  and  by  what  process  this  unpopularity 
disappeared,  and  he  came  to  have  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  is  more  than 
we  can  describe.  '  Undoubtedly  his  integrity,  his  wide 
humanity,  his  lofty  virtue  survived  every  calumny,  and 
disarmed  every  suspicion.    It  may  also  be  said  perhaps 
that  no  human  being  has  a  deeper  perception  of  honesty 
and  worth  than  the  real  Englishman.    And  when  he 
saw  that  the  man  who  had  ventured  to  point  out  hia 
faults  had  done  so  with  motives  that  were  blameless^ 
for  the  good  of  the  Hinidu  and  the  Englishman  alike, 
he  appreciated  Keshub  all  the  more  for  it ;  his  courage 
and  frankness  drew  greater  respect  and  confidence  than 
he  had  got  before.    Thus  Keshub  conquered  the  opposi« 
tion  which,  in  any  other  case,  might  have  proved  moat 
formidable. 

On  the  28th  May  another  great  meeting  was  held  at 
St.  James's  Hall  where  he  described  his  attitude  to 
Christ  and  Christianity.  The  London  Sp$cbU9r 
out  with  the  following  comment :— 


im  OP  Kismn  luuiumui  sue. 

irffM  HI  i«  hfiM  M  'OrtM  »^  CWwtM^T'  —  fcli  mJ  ^1 
rfL  jMnfi  Mil  >y  Kn>>>  Cfc»i»  5«^  ft—  ikt  iIiiIm^ 

la^MiMn.  W  Md   t^(  te  bd  1^1  fa^  vhal   Mp^  Md 
1%  F****  t^wlf  wafcrawy-iaGcd.-    Bai  CknMMitr  kdd 


■diag  thn*  in  T&riotu  •oga][«Dsnu  nearly  two 
IB  fai  tha  Dietropolij,  aajuirin;  ^twU  rvpuUtlon 
.  ^ttmdtd  through  tha  Un^  knd  br«*dth  of 
rlriik  Um,  Keshub  left  for  iho  provincial  uwna 
glmL  Friiodlj  jroong  Udiat  wrote  rodpet  of  hU 
^•^  aad  drcoUMd  tbam  among  his  intaiMliog 
■■d  tha  inda&dgabla  Mr.  Spaan,  tha  than  Sacretery 
I  Britbh  aod  Fofalgn  UnitarUa  AMocUtkm,  who 
1mm  ow  tha  wlM>la  cfaarB*  of  Keshub's  aocommo- 
),  draw  vp  a  nmtiaa  of  hU  daily  hablu  which 
pwMiihad  in  hand  bill  i.  Thaaa  documanu  want  in 
Dowlnf  i^lat 
tm  4tlbm  l*Nlk*M  mtTttrnkw.  m.    H*  lahM •  c^ •(  l«  (m 


Al  s  W  «Bi«  Md  tea  «  to  N  to  I*  «r~ 
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also  vegetable  or  pea*soiip.  '  Dinner  the  nme  «s  bfcnkfittt»  with  Cndi,  pad-. 
dings  and  sweets ;  no  eggs  in  Cbe  pastiy.    In  aU  cases  thej  dedro  to  bo 

entertained  together." 

With  incessant  labour,  lecturing,  preaching,  talking, 
his  sensitive  nervous  system  strained  continually  to  its 
utmost  tension,  eating  boiled  rice,  drinking  lemonade 
how   long  could  he  hold  out    against    the  merciless 
exactions  of  English  society  ?    So  in  the  hot  month  of 
June,    while  travelling  in  Lancashire,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  and  severely  ill.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  Her- 
ford,  of  Manchester,  now  of  Boston,  who  had  him  then 
as  their  guest,  were  exceedingly  concerned  about  his 
case.    He  suffered  firom  acute  vertigo,  accompanied  by 
fever  and  retching:    The  family  in  Calcutta,  seeing  a 
report  of  his  illness  in  the  papers,  was  in  a  perfisct 
agony  of  anxiety.    Expensive  telegrams  were  sent  to 
which  the  good  Mr.  Spears  wired  an  immediate  reply. 
'*No   fear.     Perfectly   cured.    Resumed   work."    His 
English  friends  say  Keshub  was  too  much  alarmed  at  ^ 
his  own  illness ;  probably  the  fate  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
involuntarily  suggested  itself  to  his  imagination.    His 
engagements  had  to  be  postponed  for  awhile,  and  fho 
doctor  prescribed  rest,  light  work,  and  plenty  of  recreation. 
He  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  the  late  Mr.  Dawbom 
and  his  family,  living  in  a  suburban  retreat,  accom- 
modated  him  most  comfortably,  and  took  the  most 
affectionate  care  of  his  health.    With  the  exception  of 
this  interval  of  illness  which,  with  the  period  of  con* 
valescence,  extended  to  about  three  weeks,  Keshub  kept 
tolerably  good  health,  and  did  no  end  of  useful  woric  Ther 
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of  Ifiti  Maty  Oupaoter,   whose   intimate 

ktaaoe  lie  had  made  two  years  ago  in   India. 

ifpitar  had  malariaUy  helped  his  operations  in 

wMh  the  naat  {aflnaBoa  she  poasessed  with 

i  waD  aa  with  aiich  aoUnent  men 

'a  ^QsdoB  angagaflMota  ware  cftttp  she 

A  ifUtt  to  Brialoly  and  laceived  him  in  the. 

Had  Ledge  Hoosab  die  chief  peculiarity  of 

k  alrack  Keshahb  was  thai  «<  the  senranu  joined 

af  thafimUy  in  the  daUy  Divine  service/' 

teak  fas  hand  hac  oriental  ffuast  most 

with  her  weU-known  discipline,  gave 

diiacliooa  ahont  the  nsages  and  etiquette 

Her  rsstlesi  philanthropy  criticised 

Ua  dlal^  even  the  BMnner  of  combing  his  hair ; 

hiai  fas  with  so  many  injunctions,  and 

thai  Hm  flsild  Hindu  fafeciaer  felt  inoon* 

W«  are  afraid  Miss  Carpenter  at  times  found  Keshub 

papUy  and  in  the  end  something  like  a 
sprang  up  between  them,  but  Keshub  bravely 
filled  dum^  the  crisis  at  Red  Lodge  House.  If 
ssparianoes  at  Bristol  were  somewhat  checkered^ 
had  tteir  bright  side  also.  In  honour  of  Keshub's 
vUk^  maa  Caffpemar  iMmded  the  National  Indian  Asso-. 
d»  pwKieedlngs  of  which  are  successfully 
m  in  Loadott  down  la  the  present  day.  It  will 
ka  aaaMaibarsd  that  Bristol  waa  the  last  lestiag  place. 
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of  Raja  Ram  Mohim  Roy,  and  enshrines  liit  ashes 
at  Lewin's  Mead  Csmetry.  Keahub  made  a  iiolemn 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave,  where  he  kndt  down,  and 

offered  a  fervent  prayer  : — 

■■  I  especiaUj  offer  pnyer  Tor  tht  nol  of  Ihtt  Qltutiiaiii  bub  yAo  onPM 
Itom  mf  cooatry,  and  whote  muini  Ue  hoc  Nonriili  U>  mcJ  and  hMit 
with  ttrengib,  ukd  pnrity,  ud  piety,  that  he  may,  O  Lord,  fiadthe  bkMfap 
of  commDnion  with  Thee  thiOD|^  eterlaitinx  agea.  And  han  aaej,  i^ 
Falher,  npMi  all  my  brothen  and  diten  ealheicd  in  thii  daapd  thia  naraiii(  j 
nnctify  thrir  heirti,  purify  their  tcaolntioiii  and  aqtirationi,  aod  O  o«r  Urtnf 
God,  gather  ni  together  in  Thy  holy  famDy,  thatw«  may  lean  to  wrdi^HiM 
in  q>irit  and  in  trath  aa  om  comiMM  Father,  In  tine  and  etccnity .     flnw  ** 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  his  early  correspondent  and 
old  friend,  to  whom  he  at  all  times  owed  much  encour- 
agement and  edification,  came  to  see  him  from  Weston 
Super  Mere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Newman  was  - 
celebrated  for  his  peculiar  views  and  habits.  He  was  an 
anti-vaccinationist,  anti-meat-eater,  and  anti-Christian 
in  those  days.  They  exchanged  many  vegetarian 
sympathies,  and  theistic  ideas,  and  had  some  contro- 
versies also.  The  late  excellent  Misses  Winkworth  ex- 
tended to  htm  their  refined  hospitality,  and  invited  him 
to  their  house  at  Clifton.  Altogether  Keshub's  visit  to 
Bristol  was  profitable.  Once  in  the  provinces,  Keshub 
longed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  had 
-  a  constitutional  admiration  for  Shakespeare,  and  could 
never  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  England  without  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  poet: 
How  often  do  we  remember  to  have  heard  him  quoting 
the  adage  "  Possessed  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 


^- 


sjS  ufs  of  xxsrub  cuunder  ssk. 

b  abof  llM  worid."  From  hU  childhood  up- 
to  «M  chNqft  plqriiig^  or  iMdiag,  or  qaodng 
Tk«i  «M  Biidi  of  Iho  Hamlot  Idoal 
of  1**^*^  Mid  Hocr  Bttidiiuttif  tho  ftimrnt 
plafor  Mid  ^  Im  luid  tho  modol  Hamlot 
Bo  ahnqro  ftlt  a  repturo  In  dwelling  apon 
iMnctir  of  Ladjr  Ifocbothy  ho  fodtod  tho 
of  tho  Wilchoo  in  owo-inqrfring  ocoonts ; 
JoBoty  and  Fbrdn  fiudnotod  his  chasto 
tho  opportnniQr  of  walking  in  tho 
wImto  tho  aathor  of  to  much  hoauQr» 
Tigoor,  llTody  laboured,  moditatod  and 
Vkom  Briotol  patdng  huiriodljr  through  Batht 
ko  pwooodod  to  Siralfcrd,  and  saw  ovory  ooo  of  dio 
wMdi  an  tho  dolight  of  eo  many  milliooo  of 
In  tho  quafaH  litUo  diapol  on  tho  banks  of 
A1m^ho  knoU  in  rsvorsnoo  bsibro  tho 
of  H^Uiam  Shakospoara,  tho  prophot  of  truo 
I  in  tho  quaint  dingy  littlo  cottage  ho  saw  tho 
in  widdi  dio  immortal  bard  was  bom,  tho  rough 
4ool  mblo  on  which  his  canrod  his  name^  and  on  which 
ho  composed  his  Hamlet  Tho  retired,  antique, 
look  of  StratiMd  ploaaod  him  immensely,  and 
ho  wont  on  Us  onward  Journey  to  other  great 
of  England* 
An  nnploaiant  incident  happened  to  him  about  this 

deputed  by  a  number  of  bigoted 

in  Calcutta*  circulated  a  leatlel 

wMdi  an  attempt  was  made  to  diecredit  'Koshub 

Ao  Ennlish  suhlie  with  tho  statement  that  whilo 
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.  he  preached  numotheism  in  fimiga  coniitriai,  ha 
allowed  idolatry  to  be  freely  practised  In  hia  owd  homtt. 
The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  Keshub  ap  to  that  tima 
was  one  of  the  members  of  a  Iai:ge  joint  family,  many 
of  whom  were  believers  of  the  orthodos  Hindu  poly- 
theism,  and  Keshub  had  as  little  right  to  interfere  with 
their  forms  of  worship  as  they  had  with  his.  He  had 
his  Brahmo  Somaj  service,  and  they  had  idolatrous 
o£Ferings,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  large  family 
house.  An  inexperienced  foreign  missionary  goin^ 
into  the  house  would  be  strode  with  the  tncongrui^  of 
the  two  things,  and  feel  inclined  to  charge  the  refbrmw 

'with  sanctioning  idolatry.  The  slander  got  up  la  tha 
heat  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  converdon 
into  Christianity  of  a  Hindu  girl,  said  to  be  a  distant 
relative  of  Keshub,  was  soon  contradicted,  and  ha 
travelled  about  in  England  as  triumphantly  as  before. 

He  recites  a  somewhat  similar  persecution  during  his 
stay  in  London  i—  • 

"  I  received  a  letter  tlie  other  day  from  a  lady,  Mn.  Benn,  ft  pcrftct 
•tranger  lo  me,  nfine  *^'  i^d  (oroeUunx  vety  important  to  oonunimkala 
to  me,  and  that  ihe  wonld  be  zUd  to  ice  ne  at  lunch  tome  day.  With  gnat 
curioNtf  I  drive  down  to  lee  her.  But  how  bitter  and  lad  it  nf  dlHqtp^nt. 
ment  when  I  find  that  after  giTinK  me  a  (omewhat  cold  MceptioD  dw  begiBi 
to  preach,  and  catechlic*  ma  aa  to  what  my  difficultiei  are  bi  accepting 
Chiiit  in  the  orthodox  way.  It  ihowi  her  warm  and  finn  laith  indeed,  bat 
— to  ne  it  ia  anything  bat  agreeable  after  the  trooble  and  eapenae  Incamd  1b 
coming  all  thia  diatance.  At  laat  ihe  feela  ahe  ia  not  a  prcachcf  imfpagh 
and  Kcemmendi  me  to  lee  her  gtint,  vhO|  I  bdiere,  la  a   ""**— ♦■'-f 

But  if  some  of  his  Christian  friends  were  lnconsider> 
ate,  others  were  kind.    A  number    of  the  Trinitarian 


pn9«d  far  Us  ■*  pan^- 

KMkab^  faia 

ait  dw  oonModlng 


K  X  ■ight  be  ID  aooipK  Ana  dogmas  I  b^  to 
m  that  I  aa  ■awlnai  Ca  imUba  ifaa  Uauad 
'  tndy  CMttlaa  lift^  Chiist-Uka  medciwH, 
■^  Aari^,  aad  adf^aaoiftea.  And  m  &r  aa 
qr  ba  tead  In  tha  Bvas  af  maa  and  wonaa  in 
mj,  I  ihall  haablj  aad  OaakfiiUy  aecapt  than 


■awhit  fconiad  limr  waa  mada  througli  tha 
F^ind  and  SootUod  la  Aogiut.  Ha  ra> 
plaadld  ovmtloas  in  Edinburgh  and  GlaBgow* 
■adslaading  Uaitaiian  gantlemeo  astabllshad 
I  af  Uia  Natiooal  Indian  AModation  wbidi, 
aAa  htion,  MIm  Maty  Carpenter  had  feiudad 
I  la  beooar  of  Keshob'a  viiit  to  that  tity. 
I  aofoBra  ia  England  waa  now  drawing  to  a 
tM  deep  wiib  ba  had  in  Us  mind.  Tha  Prlma- 
ef  Eai^aod  Mr.  Gladstooa  had  already  invited 
nakfiu^  ho  now  dadrad  to  have  the  bonoar  of 
bba»sga»<o  Her  Gradoaa  Majesty  tha  Qassa 
,  It  waa  a  great  honor,  bat  the  Hiada  re- 
■apatalfaa  had  dow  so  Ibecoaghly  psrraded 
lade^,  that  Har  Majesty  avast  have  heaad  e4 
■d  LawtoDoa  had  giaai  tsfaaBos  srihe  Eag- 
^  aad  Iha  Daha  of  Afgyla  wha  was  Sacretsfy  e/ 
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State  for  India  at  the  time,  has  ever  been  known  as 
the  patron  of  virtue  and  worth.  Miss  Collet  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  Keshub's  presentation  to  the  Queen. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Queen's  brother-in-law,  wrote 
to  Keshub  making  the  appointment  thus: — ^^'Dear 
Mr.  Sen, — Col.  Ponsonby,  the  Queen's  Private  Secre- 
tary, has  written  to  me  that  if  you  go  down  to  Osborne 
on  Saturday  the  13th,  Her  Majesty  will  see  you.  I 
recommend  you  to  take  the  8*  10  A.  ic  train  from 
Waterloo  Bridge  to  Southampton.  There  is  a  steamer 
in  connection  with  the  train,  and  you  are  landed  at 
Cowes,  whence  you  can  [take  a]  fly  to  Osborne."  On 
the  appointed  day  Mr.  Sen  accompanied  by  an  English 
friend,  proceeded  to  Osborne.  On  reaching  the  rojr^ 
residence  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  Colonel  Pon* 
sonby,  the  Queen's  Private  Secretary,  with  whom  he 
had  a  pleasant  conversation  on  several,  subjects,  mostly 
relating  to  India,  and  particularly  on  the  Brahmo 
Marriage  Bill,  in  which  Colonel  Ponsonby  seemed  to 
take  much  interest.  Mr.  Sen  was  then  taken  round 
the  corridor  to  see  the  drawing-room,  and  other  elegant 
apartments,  and  a  vegetarian  luncheon  was  kindly 
provided  for  him.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  taken. 
to  the  drawing-room  in  which  he  was  to  see  the  Queen, 
where  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Louise  soon  ap- 
peared. Her  Majesty  expressed  much  satisfiiction  at  the 
progress  of  female  education  in  India,  and  the  im* 
provements.  made  in  several  respects  by  her  Indian 
subjects  in  consequence  of  English  education.  Both 
the  Queen,  and.  the  Princess  w)ere  glad  to  hear  that 
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nf 


h  a  pMtMd  iv  pMlMrtwnopIc  labonfs^  and 

lb;  8m  iMd  mqfmtmA  sanjr  ofhto  lady  friaiids 

t»  g»  fUAm  to  undtrtate  dia  work  of 

Mt.  Sao  luid  braoglit  with  him  two 

of  Ua  wife^  oaa  of  tham  baing  alargaand 

plwtogf  aph,  ihowiag  dia  full  Hindu 

giadottsly  aooaplad  by  dia 

aaddia  Frfacaias  and  Piriaoa  Laopold  aacit  to 

Mt.  Sao'a    aatognmih.     Oa  dia   jjid  Aa- 

CMomI   PoMaoby   wioto  to  ICr*   San    firoin 

H-^I    can    aatua    yoo    diat    dia 

plaaead  widi  har  couvarsadoo  widi 

Plrfscaaa  Looiaa  took  tnxKftt  iiitofaat  in  dia 

A  law  daya  aftanraids  dia 
aad  Priacaia  Lovlaa  hoooiifad  Mr.  San  by  axp 
Ihair  daaira  to  haira  his  photograph.  Thair 
coofoyad  to  Mr.  S«i  in  a  lattar  from 
Ma|ar  Gananl  Sir  T.  IL  Biddulph,  in  which  ha  said :— 
^Mm  baa  baaa  daairad  to  indmato  to  him  (Mr.  San) 
dial  it  woald  ba  gratifying  to  tha  Qoaan  and  to 
Losiaa  to  poitate  photographs  of  him  if  ha 
not  obfact  to  sand  soma.**  Baibra  Mr.  San  laft 
Jnglaad,  dia  Qoaan  fnrdiar  showad  har  Undnats  by 
psaaaBting  Ua  widi  a  larga  angraving  of  harsal^  and  widi 
liV  two  books  (dM  *  Early  Yaars  of  dia  Princa  Consort '* 
dia  «  Highlaad  Journal '^  dM  Taloa  of  which  was 
by  dia  ftdlowlBg  inscription  in  aach  voluma^ 
ki  har  own  handwritingt  «To  Kashnb  Chnndar  San» 
VIetorialla.  Sapt»  1S70.'* 
On  Iha   isdi  Ssptoaibsf  a  fitfowaD  asaadng  waa 


>  f 
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convened  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  which  had 
already  been  the  scene  of  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
Keshub  in  April.  No  less  than  eleven  denominations 
were  represented  on  the  occasion.  Speeches  were  as 
cordial  as  before,  and  Keshub's  goodbye  was  deeply 
affecting.  Mr.  Spears  gave  a  brief  summary  of  Keshub's 
proceedings  in  England  during  his  six  months'  sojourn 
thus : — 

« It  may  be  interesting  to  the  present  meeting  tnd  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sen 
to  have  before  them  the  catholicity  of  the  engagements  and  duties  of  a 
public  character  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  the  welcome  meeting 
in  these  rooms.  He  has  visited  fourteen  of  the  chief  towns  of  England  md 
Scotland,  and  lectured  or  conducted  religious  services,  occupying  the  pulpits 
of  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Unitarian  chapels.  He  has  had  Invitatioos 
from  upwards  of  forty  towns  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  visit.  He  has 
addressed  meetings  promotive  of  Peace,  Temperance,  Reformatories, 
Ragged  Schools,  and  General  Education.  He  has  also  spoken  to  gatherings 
of  children  at  different  places,  and  at  medical,  literary,  and  philosophical 
institutions.  He  has  addressed  the  students  at  the  Borough-Road  British 
and  Foreign  School,  and  spoken  at  several  social  meetings.  The  Baba  has 
addressed  several  meetings  at  the  Tabernacle,  the  East  Indian  Association 
Rooms,  and  other  places,  on  the  Duties  of  England  to  India,  and  on  Zenana 
or  Female  Education.  He  has  also  preached  to  large  congregatioos  of  the 
poor  in  the  east  of  London.  Mr.  Sen  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  at  upwards  of  seventy  diiferent  public  meetings  dnce  his  arrival  in 
Engbnd  to  upwards  of  forty  thousand  people  ;  and  has  attended  a  large 
number  of  meetings  of  a  less  public  character  than  those  now  mentioned,  at 
which  he  has  also  taken  some  part." 

^  The  Spectator  of  the  time  summarized  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  in  these  words  : — 

**  Our  Eastern  visitor,  Keshub  Chunder  Seii,  took  leave  of  his  English 
friends  last  Monday,  at  a  crowded  gathering  in  the  Hanover-Square  Rooms, 
previous  to  his  return  to  India.  After  a  few  speeches  firom  representatives 
of  various   religious   denominations   (among   which   Professor  Flnmptre's 
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KahaVt  latt  votdi  to  ibt  Bwcng  ««%  it   »r«a«d. 

wfVBf  oat  fif  kif  wal.  ao  great  wu  tb*  kiftia***  4ai 
tSaaiom  — i^wiiDy  ikovn  to  bia. 

•Mr  ki^i^   A*  ^  hH  aw  k  M  to  sr  tte  iMl  md  «f  bi<r««3. 

^M  ^^^  I  m  •«r.  k«  «r  ^  "^a  •■'«•?•  w  «uk  r^  M4 

*V  h^  1  tow  Am  aa 


riMMa,  ar  f^ms 


I  liA  LrOodoB  for  Southampton  on  the  17th 
A  n wring'  had  been  «rT«nfe«l  for  him 
Am%  and  h«  spoka  a  few  parting  wordi.  He  embarked 
«■  the  aaae  daj  in  the  P.  and  O.  Company'*  Steaniffr. 
'  Ami/faim,  aod  raacbed  Bombay  on  the  13th  October. 
A  depuution  fron  the  Prarthana  Sonaj  [the  local  name 
for  BnluM  Sosj^}  wailed  upon  him,  and  invited  him 
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to  give  an  address  on  his  English  visit.    He  addressed 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Framji  Cowaqi 
Hall  on  that  subject  the  next  day,  and  in  his  dis- 
course dwelt  very  much  upon  the  same  topics  as  in  his 
farewell  address  at  London*    On  the  20th  October,  at 
about  midday,  the  Howrah  Station  was  crowded  by  an 
immense    concourse    of  Keshub's    friends   who  had 
come  to  receive  him.    As  the  train  steamed  in,  deafen- 
ing cheers  shook  the  great  platform.    The  wdoome 
home  was  most  touching  and  enthusiastic.    The  house 
at  Colutolah  was  the  scene  of  continued  fisstivities  by 
day,  and  brilliant  illuminations  by  night.    Keshub  never 
tired  of  reciting  his  European  experiences.    He  un- 
packed the  numerous  presents  he  had  received,  and  the 
numerous  purchases  he  had  made.    He  reverently  ex- 
hibited the  gifts  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress  and 
the  royal  family.    Crowds  of  visitors  called  to  see  him. 
The  whole  hoxisehold  at  Colutotah,  specially  Us  fi»d 
sorrowing  mother,  and  his  warm-hearted  wife  gloried 
to  get  him  back.    We  gave  him  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
gregation an  afifectionate  reception  at  the   Belgfaaria 
Garden.    He  on  his  part  gave  a  warm  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  to  his  femily  by  the   faithful, 
devoted  Kanty  Chunder  Mitter  in  whose  hands  ha  had 
confidently  entrusted  their  charge.    The  present  writer 
humbly  made  over  to  him  the  ministerial  seal  and 
casket.    And   when    Keshub   once   more  sat  on  the 
pulpit  of  the  Brahma  Mandir  on  the  Sunday  following, 
his  royal  figure,  and  noble  mien,  improved,  dignified, 
flushed  with  health  and  success,  drew  the  honor  and 
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I  be*«  tke  rridcnt  bus  of  her 
Oibar  frModkhips  Usted  Car 
hH*  d«t»i>  a  ipecul  nxntion ; 
and  D«ui  Sual«7  ver* 
Tte  Profaiior  in  his  Bio- 
yaffcicil  Easajn  sqn  **  Stulajr  h*d  bcao  to  th«  cad 
a  aiaaeh  friiad  •!  XMhob  ChBadv  Sta.  As  was 
■nal  «llk  him,  tka  attacks  oa  tha  Indian  Rafermar 
kad  oaly  sanad  to  ttnagthaa  Stanlajr's  sympathy  fix- 
^im,  aad  ha  had  laiwal  riaias  asltad  ax  whaihar  and  how 
kaeaaldhilpUiB."  Aa  fw  Max  llUlar  hinuaU;  hU 
•■rvkaa  M  ladla  an  aoK  to  ba  masawrad  oiUy  by  tha 
vala^falo  UlKaiy  trifaata  ha  has  rspratadly'  paid   to 
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aad  solicitude  he  has  shown  for  evefy  Hindn,  for  eveiy 
Oriental  he  has  met,  are  characteristic  of  the  man. .  Th« 
Biographical  Essays  are  full  of  correspondence  which 
shows  the  relations  of  fraternal  cordiality  and  intense 
esteem  in  which  he  held  Keshub.  He  hat  made  the 
best  and  bravest  defences  of  Keshub's  career,  and  his 
was  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  all,  borne  by  ao 
many,  of  the  worth  and  character  of  the  departed 
reformer.  The  gracious  reception  given  to  Keshub  by 
the  Queen,  and  the  kind  interest  which  Her  Majesty 
ever  afterwards  showed  in  his  welfare,  had  a  most 
profound  moral  effect  upon  his  miad.  His  loyalty  had 
the  color  of  romant^  in  it,  it  became  a  part  of  his 
religion.  The  books  and  pictures  which  Her  Majes^ 
presented  he  treasured  up,  and  regarded  almost  witii  a 
superstitious  honor.    He  beheld  the  hand  of  God  in 

'  the  sceptre  swayed  by.  the  Empress  of  India.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  what  phase  the  revolutionaiy 
political  activities  of  Young  India  would  have  taken  if 

'  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  had  lent  them  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  sympathy.  But  though,  as  his  lectures 
in  England  and  India  show,  he  was  an  uncompromising 
•  champion  of  justice  and  equality,  yet  he  was  equally 
uncompromising  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards 
of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  throne.  The  hospital!^  and 
-  friendship  extended  to  him  in  England  "  frvm  the 
poorest  peasant  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  made  him 
regard  England  and  India  as  the  two  mansions  of  the 
Great  Father's  house,  one  "  His  Eastern  Home,"  and 
the  other  f  His  Western  Home."  .  > 


wMt  original  Impmstoo  vhlch  Kethtib  pro- 
UMagil  tiba  dtoiii^tfiil  In  EngUad  wu  tha 
fcrmatioa  of  an  Adadc  Chxistianity.  Xha 
ity,  faiagi n iti vnnim,  &ith,  anUiiuiasm,  and 
■  of  dM  Eait  could  nner  ba  bound  within  the 
■da  and  catachUmi  of  Europa.  'When  thajr 
d  tba  pcoAtsioD  of  this  Asiatic  warmth  in 
I  tlaranoaa  and  character,  found  him  to  l>e  th» 
t  a  yoong,  growinf  ,  abounding  church,  found 
Iha  ganolnenen  and  depth  of  Ui  attachment 
aaaianic  idaal  of  Jenu,  they  felt,  more  perhaps 
wf  car«d  to  aspress,  that  the  future  of  the 
nDgioo  lay  in  tiba  Eas^  and  not  in  the  West.  It 
aa  Martinaaa  only,  who,  at  KeshuVs  reception 
lonige  to  say  ''While  quick  to  absorb  and 
ata  all  modem  sdeoce^  the  Indian  genius 
I  an  without  sacrificing  at  the  same  time  the 
Bleqmtatioa  cf  the  universe.  With  sublter 
sad  geoUcr  atEectiMu,  it  would  go  behind  the 
Ba  that  stop  our  way,  and  bring  back  the  flood 
ffiaa  tight  in  the  world." 
dwrt  letter  written  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  H. 
f  «a  tba  eve  of  his  departure  from  England,- 
A^  Kashnb  q>aak8  his  mind  on  this  subject 
Tkm  East  and  West  will  nnita— such  is  God's 
It  dgia  rf  tba  times  greatly  encourage  me» 
MllittiacoHrtiy  haa  daariy  oonTinced  na 
)  to  make  tba  world  oar  heme,  and  to 
God'a  Spirit  is  woAing 
is  ha  who  aaaa  tm  woht,  and 
e  SpiriL" 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

E8TABL8HUENT8  AND  INNOVATIONS. 
Keshub  as  a  Rxformer,  1871-1875. 
KeSKUB'S  English  vMt  opened  tiia  latent  ] 
'  of  hU  inexhaustible  mind.  From  the  number  of  his 
public  appearances,  on  every  occasion  of  which  he  had. 
to  speak,  very  often  at  great  lengthy  and  generally  on 
the  same  subjects,  it  was  to  he  feared  that  by  the  tima 
he  thought  of  returning  home  to  India,  he  would  ba 
thoroughly  used  up.  Far  from  that  being  the  case^ 
the  last  oration  he  made  at  the  farewell  soiree  in 
London,  indicated,  observed  the  Spectator  "  a  more  tran* 
scendental  power  than  anything  he  said  before."  But 
the  mental  unfolding  related  not  merely  to  prindplea 
and  sentiments  but  to  strong  positive  philanthropic 
activities.  It  has  been  already  said  that  an  endless,  1 
almost  a  superhuman  force  formed  the  principal  charao 
teristic  of  Keshub's  genius.  It  always  found  vent  io 
new  plans,  new  reforms,  new  creations.  When  stirred 
by  fresh  experiences,  such  as  he  acquired  in  England, 
that  force  showed  a  wonderful  fertili^.  The  first  tiling 
which  Keshub  did  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  was  the 
~  establishment  of  the  Indian  Reform  Association  in  ; 
Nov.  1870  for  "  the  social  and  moral  reformation  of  the  I 
Natives  of  India."  It  had  five  sections,  namely.  Cheap  f 
Literature,  Charity,  Female  Improvement,  Education,  \ 
and  Temperance.    The  influence  of  such  newspapers 
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a40  UVB  or  kbsrub  chunder  ssh. 

as  tbm  TUma  and  tho  JScA^  stmck  him  with  the  irre- 

of  English  public  opinion  in  exposing 

g,  encouraging  right,  and  educating  the  common 

peofdew    The  oomperatiire  ineapensiveness  of  such  an 

;  ITeihab  havliig  a  printing  press  of  hU  own, 

IhdHtnled  Its  adoption  among  a  poor 

She  Aa  Ifiadns  of  BengiL    And  with  the  ready 

of  a  -trve  foiMrnier  be  started  the  Suhtw  Sqwm 

;  (cbeep  news)  in  Nor.  1S70.     It  was  a  weekly 

■ion  iMttier  aader  the  manaffement  of  the  new  association. 

ftPBl  enlsrprise  of  its  kind  in  India,  and  made  a 

neeting  with  an  unexpected  success* 

aad  ttiese  cissssi  who  had  never  handled  a 

beiM%  began  eageriy  to  read  and  pay  for 

S^Um  JVnTirrtirr    'Keshnb's   friends,  heedless  of 

eociel  poehfan,  began  to  walk  from  strset  to  Street, 

die    piVOTt    oftentimes    without    food,    or 

agaioel  the  weather.    Chief  amongst  these 

Wooma  Nath  Gupta,  the  most  fidthful  and  devoted 

Keshab's  disdplee,  who  in  every  undertaking  that 

fiaigue  and  privation,  was  the  first  to  offer  his 

rioee.    The  novelty  and  success  of  this 

srtmnlafed  rspeated   imitations,  till  at  the 

1  pfloseat  momsnt,  chesp  Journalism  has  become  a  wide- 

'  inetihUlna,  and  created  a  public  opinion  which 

lemmsai  itself  Is  obUged  to  respect    Of  this 

kkid  ef  veraacular  Journalism  in  Bengal  then,  daily 

in  iaSaeaoe  •  and   importance^   (and  in  this 
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matter  Bengal  has  set  the  example  to  all  other  Indian 
provinces)  Keshub  Chonder  Sen  was  the  pioneer.    His 
zeal  and  reform  however  did  not  stop  here.    The  intelli- 
gence  and  refinement  of  the  women  of  England  had 
delighted  him,  and  he  established  the  Normal  School  for 
Native  Ladies  under  the  Female  Improvement  Section 
of  the  Indian  Reform  Association.    This  reform  was 
equally  successful.    Nearly  fifty  ladies,  all  fixMn  high 
class  Hindu  families,  regularly  attended   the   school 
every  day»  giving  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  most 
advanced  branches  of  knowledge.    Never  before  had 
women  from  the  Zenana  mustered  so  strong  to  receive 
the  light  of  Western  education.    The  Government  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  their  progress  of  studies,  that  an 
annual   grant   of  Rs.    2,000  was  sanctioned.     Popil 
teachers  were  regularly  trained  both  in  the  English  and 
vernacular  languages,  and  some  of  the  young  ladies 
attained  a  high  state  of  proficiency.    At  the  ^«nual 
exhibitions  for  prize  giving,  the  Viceroy  and  the  ladies 
of  the    Viceregal    court    were   repeatedly   present  to 
encourage  their  Hindu  sisters.    Altogether  female  im* 
provement  took  a  new  start,  and  made  great  strides 
forward.    Keshub  had  enthusiastically  woriced  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Temperance  Societies  in  England,  and 
he  fiilly  meant  to  continue  these  activities  at  home,  be- 
cause  intemperance  was  making  a  sad  havoc  among  the 
inhabitants  of  BengaL    Under  the  Temperance  Section 
of  his  Reform  Association,  he  and  his  firiends  labouxe4 
for  successive  years,  firstly  in  the  direction  of  producing  e 
wholesome  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  rising  geoeratioii 
31 
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•  Mdkiag^Md  Moeodly  in  As  diractloa  of  a 
I  im  A*  aidM  admiaistntioa  of  th«  ooootiy  by 

t  Uqoor  poUcf  tbroagli 
■  ptUtMiam  rffactt  *nd  fignw.    LectnrM  vcr*  alao 
•4  tncli  ««•  wrtttM,  mnd  a  oionthly  Tompar- 
A  mmiMoiM  Bum!  of  Hop* 
KMhttbalM  organUad 
t  of  durity  oa  •oUgfatMwd  and  aooaomic 
A  gnat  aaMont  of  rdkf  was  adninistarad 

•  af  cjr  both  In  tiha  ih^ia  of  almagtving,  and 
Aa  dfatribmiaa  of  ■adJdna  in  larga  tracts  of  tlM 
ooMftry  antkkan  by  apldaofc  dlaaasaa.  An  Industrial 
Schaol  «M  at  tha  Maa  tiaa  astshllihart.  giving  in- 
Unortaa  ta  lavga  aaabon  in  branch—  of  tscbaical 
fcnewladgak  Tha  OMral  inflaances,  tba  healthy  coovio- 
tioMh  aad  Ika  pabUe  Irapreuicn  causad  by  Kashub's 

In    Aa    caaaa   of  Tompexmnca    induced    tba 

t  af  India  to  ordsr  special  inquiries  into  th* 

I  rf  Ita  Uqoor  policy.    Kasbub,  as  prestdeat  of 

■aad  a  dreoUr  inviting 

all   pobUc   man,    both    Nativs  and 

a  In  il7s.    Moat  valnabl*  and  Tartad  sugyss 

,  which  wars  embodied  in  iha  form  of  a 

This  agitation  •ocouraged 

r  bodao  to  soad  similar  maaortaU.    Tba  Board  of 

SMMb  is  Aa  Inlararts  of  Govaramaat  Snanc*^  bad 

lak*  a  famal  eritidam  of  all  thaaa  memorials,  and 

■  orpesaibUityof rsfacm.    Inspiteof 

r,  Lord  Motthbrook  racordad  an  emphatic 

r  of  Uqaer  sbepa  aboald  b* 
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reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  compatible  with  tbe 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood.'*  And  in  tbe 
revision  of  the  Bengal  excise  system  consequent  on 
these  discussions,  as  embodied  in  Act  II  of  1876, 
«  several  steps  in  advance  were  taken/'  we  quote  finom  the 
language  of  the  official  report.  *Wlth  a  programme  of 
such  extensive  and  important  reforms,  with  an  influence 
and  popidarity,  he  had  never  possessed  before^  with  a 
robust  and  renewed  health,  favoured  alike  by  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  Keshub  entered  into  a  fresh 
career.  The  Native  Ladies'  Normal  School,  to  iriiich 
allusion  has  been  made,  was  founded  in  Feb.  iS7i« 
And  it  was  supplemented  by  another  institution  called 
Bama  Hitaisini  Sdva  (society  for  the  benefit  of  women), 
in  connection  with  which  ladies  read  papers,  and  carried' 
on  discussions  which  were  presided  over  by  Keshub 
himsel£  These  classes  and  meetings  were  not  open  to 
the  public,  they  were  held  in  the  retirement  of  the  Ienanl^ 
the  restrictions  of  which  Keshub  relaxed  very  gradu* 
ally.  Miss  Collet,  in  one  of  her  Year  Books,  quoted  a* 
passage  from  the  annual  report  of  this  SodeQr*  ^  The 
lively  manner  in  which  the  discussions  were  conducted 
often  evinced  a  great  amount  of  earnestness  and 
interest.  The  arguments  used  on  such  occasions  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  shape  of  essays  by  some 
of  the  members,  and  published  in  the  BamaiodAimi 
PaUrika."  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  ladieaT 
journal  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  being  founded  nine  years 
previous,  about  1 862,  by  a  band  of  young  men,  chief  amooy 
whom  was  Babu  Umesh  Chunder  Dutt,  still  the  Editor 
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■  ■■d  psnOTvnnoo  wttli 
lis  A*  casM  of  faaate 
,  kM  laboarad  la  Oi*  dapwtaMat  of  th«  woric 
I  Bnbao  SoMiJ*  daMrws  tlM  UgfaMi  praiM. 
iLahMwMlha  Mcmaiy  of  tha  Bmm 
I  JShm  m  In^  u  (ho  Sod«^  wu  alivo.  H«r  - 
,  dM  dofocod  adf-ucrifica 
■  i^via  the  bMt  jraofs  of  h^  tifia  to 
t  of  hor  MS,  hovo  moa  tho  ■dmirmrion 
Boni^.  Thu  gaadooua 
•■d  Mr  v«ro  of  grwt  a«vwo  to  Koihsb*!  cwuo  at 
tfri*  llMfc  ThMO  oiWcortniial  rdbrau,  howovor,  ipnad 
«irt  ■■  oAar  dlnctiow  w  woO.  The  Indnitrul  School* 
■ad  wortJag  mm'*  rliw.  about  tho  otUblishment  of 
whkk  ••  hava  alnody  qmkao.  fiUod  tho  Brahno  SomaJ 
a&aawkk  a  aowUad  of  activity  and  tunacnl.  Tb«Hw< 
lag,  cheppiay,  haaaiaring  wont  oa  with  ondiminitbed 
vigor  Moath  aftar  OMOth ;  boxet,  chain,  and  cabinota 
ipnagimiobalsf.  CkrkafroeiGovanuDtnt  offices,  gra- 
tfaaiaa  fran  tW  aoighbeoiing  coUcgea,  Brabmo  miauon- 
aria^  haadad  by  Koahob  himaeU;  took  to  tbata  occupa- 
tioai  with  worfciaaaliko  oyidity ;  wbila  profoaaiooal  booh* 
Wadan^  tiakar^  aad  earponUTi  ploddad  at  litararjr 
ladBMy.  laadlng  priman,  aad  working  auma  at  arith- 
aade  aadar  tha  faobla  light  of  oil  lampa  aftor  nlghtfaU. 
Wllk  wkat  tfiKt  Koahab  loarnt  thaao  baadicrafu  was 
twMwwd  dartag  Ua  laac  illnoaa  at  Simla,  wharo  bdng 
■Mdkally  oidvad  to  tako  to  light  work,  ho  producod 
UacriofaniodtrattlaooB  Yoga  oa  tha  ooo  hand,  aad 
••.  Ik*  olhK  hariid  kiaaolf  la  taraiag  out  Uttlo  pioea* 
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of  furniture,  the  woifanaiuhip  cf  which  made  soma 
one  exclaim  that  "  he  could  not  have  done  better  if  hs 
had  giv«n  his  whole  life  to  carpentiy  alone."  Keshnb 
was  a  mechanic  and  artist  by  nature.  He  had  an 
inborn  propensiqr  for  fixing  furniture,  hanging  pic- 
tures, screening  cabinets,  raising  structures,  and  mana^ 
ging  machinery.  He  devoted  hours  and  days  to  such 
occupations  with  surprising  seriousness.  His  stago-. 
managing  gifts,  first  evidenced  at  the  youthfiil  dramas^' 
be  retained  to  the  last.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  » 
vety  young  man  he  drew  and  painted  all  sorts  o£ 
pictures  with  great  persistency.    He  had  a  scrupulously 

'  neat  hand  writing,  the  result  of  much  careful  practice. 
Whatever  he  planned,  or  executed,  was  characterized 
by  a  taste,  and  an  exquisiteness  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  was  a  lover  of  beauty,  both  internal  and  external^ 
and  ha  knew  besides  the  art  of  maldng  the  beautiful 
useful. 

The  most  important  incident  of  1871,  howeveTwas  > 
the  violent  agitation  about  the  Brahmo  Marriage  Bill..] 
The  measure,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  intron 
duced  into  the  Governor  General's  Council  at  Simla 
in  September  1868,  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  Law 
Member  of  the  Government  of  India,  when  Keshub 
was  kindly  invited  to  that  hill  sanitarium   by  Lord 

-John  I.awrenr«,  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  made  elaborate 
speeches  explaining  the  necessity  of  the  measure  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
Queen's  Government  to  refuse  the  power  of  marriage 
to  any  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects,  and  that,  be  doubted 


•MB  wlwttir  oftiHtdoK  Hindus  would  with  to  d«ay  to 
tt*  Brakae*  ft  prfvtkg*  fblly  «nJoy«d  by  Soothals,  and 
Goods."  But.  said  ho,  ■■  the  cread  of  tho  Brahmoa 
lackad  ttaUOitft  (ho  had  ftaoertainad  thU  by  froqumt 
eemvtaftdoas  with  Mr.  S«n.  th«ir  leador),  and  **it 
woald  bo  diCoolt  fer  legal  purpoMa  to  dofioo  a  - 
BnhBOk  aad  if  no  dofinitlon  wera  given,  than  might 
■hott^  bo  potitiooa  for  relief  by  persona  who  were  ia 
ttoMaMlagalpoddoo  as  the  present  applicants,  but 
who  dadarod  ib»l  they  coold  not  conscientiously  call 
IboHoalvoa  Bnhmoa,  henco  the  Bill  had  been  drawn 
vlth  aoiM  degree  cf  generality.  ....  It  would 
bo  fa  ■obetaac*  ft  OvU  Uarriage  BUU  hariog,  however, 
dM  pecaHarity,  that  the  persons  availing  themselves 
of  the  aaw  power  must  not  be  Christians  (to  whom  a 
apedftl  eystam  ot  marriage  registration  applied),  and 
—It  ftapwasly  object  to  be  married  with  the  rites  of 
aof  oam  of  the  recognised  Native  religions.  With 
ivUgiooa  ceremonial  It  would  not  be  concerned.  The 
Brahaoa  could  add  to  the  requiremenu  of  the  law 
^utaver  ritual  they  preferred,  and  the  result  would  be 
tha^  aa  la  aeveral  European  countries,  there  would  be 
first  ft  dvll,  and  afterwards  a  religious  marriage." 
Sir  H.  S.  Uaino  pointed  oat  that  previous  legislation 
«■  tho  luliiect  had  relieved  all  persons,  excluded  from 
Aa  1™*"— *«"  cf  any  religion,  or  renouncing  any 
nUgioa,  or  put  oat  of  casta,  firom  the  forfeiture  of  tho 
ilfhta  of  property,  and  iaheritaooa^  but  by  an  oversight 
kad  ftmtttti!  to  oooftr  on  them  the  right  of  contracting 
aaniagi^  aot  la  accordftaoa  to  orthodoa  usages,  but 
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their  own  convictions.  With  the  view  of  supplying 
this  omission  in  the  case  of  all  modem  In^on  relig^oas 
communities,  whose  marriages  were  invalidated  by 
the  same  reasons  that  made  Brahmo  marriages  invalid. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  proposed  a  general  Civil  Marriage  I 
Act  that  would  include  all  recent  religious  sects  in  I 
India,'  and  all  those  who  objected  to  marry  according 
to  prescribed  rites.  Now  the  entire  orthodox  commor' 
nity  took  serious  alarm  at  this.  They  raised  a  migh^ 
uproar  from  alt  sides.  They  complained  that  sudi  a 
law  would  cause  the  utter  disruption  of  the  ancient 
social  organization  in  the  land  by  giving  every  heretic 
the  right  of  marrying  whomsoever  and  howsoever  he 
chose,  and  still  retaining  his  position  and  its  advant- 
ages in  Hindu  society.  The  opposition  was  so  serious 
that  the  Select  Committee  to  which  the  Marriage  Bill 
had  been  referred  in  1868,  after  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  the  local  authorities  in  different  Provincial  Govern- 
ments on  the  subject,  came  to  the  following  conclusion' 
in  1871: — "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  L,ocal  ' 
Governments  that  the  Bill  as  introduced  should  not  be 
passed.  They  all,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that  the 
Bill  would  be  unobjectionable  if  confined  to  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  designed. 
We  have,  accordingly,  narrowed  its  operation  to  the 
members  of  that  sect.  .  .  .  We  recommend  that 
the  BUI  thus  altered  be  passed." 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  firamer  of  the 
Bill  in  its  original  shape,  had  left  India,  and  his 
successor  Sir  James  Stephen  took  up  the  measure  in 
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to  Bodified  form.  Keihub  fUt  Iw  wm  wiAin  illMni>* 
abim  diatanca  of  seanj;  tlw  Uw  pMfd.  Bat  An 
w>ibr«*eea  difficulty  atom.  Daring'  the  lut  thr««  ftMxm 
it  «u  tho  Uindtu  who  oppoMd  tbs  Bnhmos,  bat  whn 
ih«  nauuTB  was  narrowed  down  to  tba  Umita  cf  tlM 
BnluDo  Somaj  only,  it  was  tiM  BrahiDOs  who  oppOMd  - 
dM  Brabnoa.  Uenca  tb«  oppoaitkm  baeune  irriift 
iBgly  and  iotentely  personal.  Tb«  Adl  Brmluno  Soma] 
Mat  ila  nprsaoDtativu  to  wait  ia  dapotatioD  apoa 
Ur.  SceptMn  sapnuiog  coooarn  aad  alarm  at  thA 
D«w  form  of  the  Bill,  and  laqoaatlag  fiirthar  delay. 
T^  dapoution  waa  followed  np  by  a  maaiorial  la 
which  reasons  were  specifically  eet  forth  why  the 
atU,  m  m  BcahBO  Marriaga  Bill,  ahould  not  be  passed.  . 
oixad  was  that  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
■  the  pale  of  the  Hindu  communion,  and 
B  as  hitherto  oelebntad,  wara  both  In  c«r»- 
f  aod  ia  qtifit^  u  valid  as  any  Hindu  marriaga 
1  ba.  A^  new  law  piised  to  give  sanction  to  the 
•  rites  «f  the  Brahmos  would  in  the  first 
B  that  all  previoos  marriages  in  the  Brahmo 
Soaal  vera  iUagal,  and  la  the  second  place  dstarmioa 
Oe  ataaaa  of  the  Brahaao  SoeuJ  aa  distinct  from,  aad 
■IriHicfdwttirita  of  Hindu  society.  The  English  legal 
aaAoffdea  had  already  procMoncad  Brahmo  marriages 
•a  ha  sail  for  the  aa  action  of  Hindu  law,  it  remained 
sow  IB  ba  daddad  whether  the  leaders  of  eitbodoE  Hindn 
aadeqrake  jadga  d  them  in  the  same  light  Andagraat 
■gimipM  waa  foC  ap  la  rsoaive  the*  dedsloa'  of  the 
leaned  PMdte  ef  C«leaiu,  Beaafea,  aad  Naddaa  ea 
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the  subject  An  outburst  ictf. strong  language  and  nol 
a  little  personal  animadvwsion  wa«  Ismlled  ^[ainit 
Keshub,  and  his  friends  actively  retorted.  Letters  wera 
addressed  by  Keshub  to  tb»  leading  authorities  .of 
Hindu  society,  and  the  rituals  .both  (MF  the  Adi  Scnnaj 
and  the  Brahmo  Soma)  of  In(Ua  were  submitted  to 
their  judgment  They  almost  unanimously  dedarod 
that  both  the  rituals  were  equally  un-Hindu  and  illegal 
according  to  orthodox  usages.  This  settled  the  matter 
so  far.  But  there  was  a  real  grievance  which  the  Ajdi 
Somaj  pleaded.  They  said  the  form  of  £ivil  Marriago 
prescribed  by  the  new  law  was  revolting  to  their  reli- 
gious instincts,  they  could  not  consdentiously  adopt  tha 
statutory  form  of  reg^tration  before  an  of&cial,  and  as 
they  believed  their  marriage  rites  to  be  perfectly  I^a], 
it  was  needless  oppression  to  compel  them  to  appear 
before  Marriage  Registrars  who  might  not  be  members 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  at  all.  The  formal  renunciation 
of  the  Hindu  religion  required  by  the  statutory  declara-' 
tion,  was  also  agaii^  their  conviction  and  conscience 
they  believed  the  Brahmo  religion  was  in  essenco 
Hindu  religion.  And  they  complained  that  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  was  so  ambiguous  .tiiat  it  would 
include  in  its  operations,  not  only  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
of  India,  on  whose  behalf  the  Bill  was  framed,  but  the 
Adi  Somaj  as  well,  thus  invalidating  the  marriage  rites 
of  the  latter,  which  were  sound  enough  in  their  own 
eyes.  This  just  contention  was  at  once  recognized  by 
Keshub,  and  by  his  recommendation  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  provided  that  "  Nothing  in  this  Act 


iian  aAiS  the  MlkUtjr  ef  uy  tutrfiga 
['  Mndv  Its  provldoiu  t  nor  «haU  this 
IdincUyoriiidlncUytoaffBct  tha  nU- 
A9  of  117  maSm  ct  eootractiog  murUga  j  btit  If  tha 
MBO^efuy  noli  mod*  ihall  horaoftar  coma  Into 
^BMdo*  bofcn  Moj  eovat,  mth  qoMtina  shall  bo 
^oUodasiflhlsAethadaotbeonpassed.'*  Thoosmo 
of  IW  Act  ihiMteih  la  consldantloii  of  tho  diffi- 
oridM  toggosti^  WW  Augod  fton  **  Bnhmo  Marrisgo 
Ab^**  «b  Natffo  ICurisg*  Act*  sad  it  was  passed  aftar 
Modi  discoiilDn  on  te  19th  March,  iS;*.  Kashub 
jimfir^j  tod  «ai  vscjr  grataAd  to  Gowomant  for  pass- 
iog ttfa MMWH, whkh  gavs  logisUtiTO  saactioa  too 
nri*9  «f  nfanu  wfaldi  wars  vary  notr  to  his  haart. 
Bigamy  and  polygamy  wars  mida  impossible  in  the 
Bcahmo  Soma|.  Infant  marriages  were  abolished. 
Hw  hisbaod  was  boond  to  compteta  tha  age  of 
iS  yaan,  and  tho  wifr  tha  age  oT  14  year*.  Idolatry 
was  ipongod.  Tha  two  former  evils  were  made  peosl 
hf  the  now  martiago  law.  Intermarriages  were  for- 
mally fooogniaad  t^  tho  legislature,  and  widow  mar> 
fl^M  wen  aanctiofted  aa  a  matter  of  oouna.  True  the 
tem  flf  dvQ  rtgistradoa  was  repugnant  to  the  f«el- 
b^  of  thi  raUgiooa  Hindu*  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
■ambond  tbat  tho  men  and  wooaa  who  married  ac- 
■  totting  to  Brahmo  ritos  had  to  a  Urge  extent  set 
aaldo  Ao  nstridloas  of  the  Zooaoa,  and  again  that 
almaM  aD  tho  Registrars  appoiatod  ondar  the  Act 
a>  that  timo  wen  Brahmoa.  There  was  only  one 
•mfaas  dlaadvanUffeb  aad  thai  waa  the  fen&al  dedara'^ 
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-UoR  on  tli9  part  of  tiie  maxryinf  parties  dwt  titejr 
"(Ud  oot  profess  the  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  Christiaiii . 

'  Parsee,  Budbistt  Sildt,  or  Jaina  religion."  In  it» 
memorial  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  pf 
Keshub  by  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Government  in  anawer  to  that  fitun  tlie 
Adt  Somaj,  it  was  dictinctly  stated  that  **  tb»  tarm 
'  Hindu '  does  not  include  the  Brahmos,  who  deny  tbe 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  are  opposed  to  every  form  at 
Brahminical  religion,  and  being  eclectics  admit  pro- 
selytes from  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Christians,  and 
other  religious  sects."  Such  a  statement  no  doubt 
made  it  easier  for  Mr.  Stephen  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  measure,  but  this  undoubtedly  diminished  its 
popularity.  Hindus  and  all  other  opponents  of  .the 
law  found  it  impossible  to  continue  their  hostility  to  it* 
when  those  who  sought  its  protection  voluntarily  cast 
themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  Hindu  as  well  as  of  every  ' 
other  orthodox  community.  But  on  the  other  hand  a.  ' 
large  number  of  Indian  Theists,  both  in  Bengal  and  other  1 
presidencies,  felt  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  I 
abjure  the  all-inclusive  Hindu  name.  Keshub  was] 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between  two  painiul 
alternatives;  either  to  disown  the  Hindu  name,  or  not 

-  io  have  the  law  passed  at  all.  He  preferred  (o  abide 
by  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  He  always  felt  he 
was  a  Hindu  by  nationality,  and  in  the  old  Aryan  spirit 
His  personal  habits  in  their  abstemious  simplicity  were 
those  of  the  orthodox  Hindu.  He  despised  the  out- 
landish fashions  of  .^  day*    But  ,the  name  Hindu 


in  latar  times  to  mean  th«  foUowen  of  surround- 
iloUtriei  tad  BnUuDloickl  »apentitioiu  which  h« 
He  meant  to  cover  the 
I  of  WBOBOcing  the  name  by  en  ebundance 
ktna  Btoda  tpMt  end  li^  And  both  before  end 
IhU  time,  spedally  eince  the  ennouncemeot  of  the 
Diepenaetioo,  he  made  the  most  heroic  efforu  to 
Ui  movKiwot  iatensety  Hindu  in  form  es  well  es 
MDoe.  Nevertheless  the  feet  remains  that  the 
tt  agaiBst  i1m  Hindu  name,  which  the  new  mar- 
bnr  made  indispensable,  will  continue  to  be  a 
IS  drawback  towards  iu  universal  acceptance 
Ba. 

sDal  to  the  agitation  of  procuring  the  decision  of  ' 
s  Pandits,  Keshub  set  on  foot  another  most 
ttat  agitation.  It  was  on  the  suliject  of  as- 
aisg  the  proper  marriageable  age  of  Hindu  girls. 
matota  of  earty  marriage  he  warmly  condemned, 
taridnt  of  the  Indian  Reform  Association  he 
■idlaApril  1871  a  circular  leUer  to  the  moit 
■I  mmtkaX  authorities  In  India  wishing  to  have 
lylaiOB  «■  the  question.  Keshub  in  a  speech  at 
HHI  Hill  thus  summarized  their  views  t— 
ha  mmSetl  suihorities  in  CalcutU  unanimously 
■  fhat  sixteen  is  the  minimum  marriageable  age 
It  la  this  country.  X>r.  Charles  makes  a  valuable 
Mkmi  be  holds  that  fourteen,  being  the  com- 
immtt  cf  edolescanoe^  may  for  the  preeeot  be 
lad  aa  the  minimum  age  at  which  Native  giils 
ba  aUowad  to  caarry»  and  may  earn  as  a  starting^ 
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point  for  refonn  in  this  direction.  In  eonfoimi^  with 
his  suggestion  and  the  opinions  given  by  the  otiiier 
referees,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  Uiq 
present  at  least,  it  would  be  expedient  to  follow  Uta 
provision  in  the  Bill  which  makes  fourteen  the  minimam 
marriageable  age  of  girls  in  this  country,  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  time  to  develop  this  refonn  slowly  and 
gradually  into  maturity  and  fulness." 

Keshub  justly  considered  the  passing  of  the  Mairiaga 
Bill  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  career  as  a  reformer. 
But  he  was  not  unmlndfiil  of  his  spiritual  functions 
amidst  the  excitement  of  that  triumph.  Throngbont 
the' year  1871  he  systematically  inculcated  and  innsted 
upon  the  supreme  importance  of  unity  and  love  among^ 
advanced  Brahmos.'  He  put  before  them  the  great 
ideal  of  a  household  of  Crod.  The  worshippers  in~  the 
Brahma  Mandir,  and  the  members  of  the  Brabmo 
Somaj  of  India,  he  taught,  were  a  great  &mily  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  they  ought  to  live  as  such.  He  - 
taught  the  doctrine  of  an  apostolic  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood,  a  kind  of  spiritual  commonwealth  in  whid 
all  advantages,  both  temporal  and  religious,  were  to  be 
held  without  distinction.  Unforeseen  facilities  to  do* 
velop  this  ideal  into  an  experiment  presented  them- 
.  selves.  A  number  of  Brahmo  missionaries  had  during 
his  absence  in  England,  taken  up  their  residence  with 
their  families  in  the  old  three-storied  house  now  pulled 
down,  at  No.  13  Mir^apur  Street,  whither  the  Indian 
Mirror  Office,  and  the  Indian  Mirror  Press  had  also 
been  removed.    When  Keshub  returned  honw  he-fooad 


JM  UPS  or  umna  caininili  lor. 

ttiM  tmUm  coognguttd  togatbw,  aad  th*  hoaw 
kitaf  ifidoQi,  aAm  fiwJUw  mn  wwo  invited  to 
Jai^  TtU^  iUb  far  hi*  nndwi,  KmHtub  estabUiliwl 
.  tePabravy  il7«  iha  ioititatioa  known  u  tha  Blunt 
Amhb.  It  «u  •  Und  at  nllfiou  boarding  hooM. 
Xka  will*  aad  ddUna  of  Bnlimo*  in  tlu  mofawil 
«tn  Mat  to  It  fiir  tnlaing.  About  twoo^Sva  famiHi, 
coMiitliC  «f  mm,  woomo,  and  diildrsn  thus  Uvad 
•Ogatkar,  having  thoir  dovotioas.  atudios,  and  meaU 
tOfflAm,  UA  dwwiaff  iho  aoblaat  di^oaitiooa  of  lova 
aad  food  wni  townrda  aidi  oUwr.  Th«  Brahme 
■telaanriM  ud  thdr  fiunUks  Ibnnod  th«  contra  of 
Umb  an.  Om  of  Ao  groat  laaaooa  wUdi  Xothob 
pnfaood  to  bnro  laaznt  in  England  was  th«  blosaodaosa 
of  tho  »■[*'■*■  hooM.  Evor  roady  to  ombody  in  in- 
■rtntfJBB  Ofwy  graat  Idoa  bo  acquired,  aad  mako  his 
Chardi  tho  sharar  of  Us  faith  and  oxperience,  ha 
fanndoJ  tUa  now  hooM  of  tho  Bbarat  Asram  fix  his 
ftOow  baUovofO.  Ho  moant  it  to  be  a  modern  apostolic 
oqpaiaatka,  iriMCO  tho  Inrestos  should  have  a  com* 
maaitf  of  alt  tUaga,  aad  when  evaiy  worldly  relation 
aboold  bo  mwgod  in  spiritual  fiUowship.  He  joined  it 
te  a  whUowidi  his  wift  and  children.  Every  miachievoua 
t  waa  gradually  withdrawn,  aad  every 
faihionabla  UboraUsm  waa  reitrainod,  a 
■atnnl  aad  baBi6dal  aodat  intarcoorso  being  ragulatad 
by  aouad  aad  strict  rsligioos  as  well  moral  teaching. 
Ragalady  ovaiy  voralng  ho  oooductod  tho  donostio 
I  if  apiriluality  ovsr  to  bo 
CmAilly  framod  nilaa  aad  oaUgbiaood, 
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disciplines  wex^  laid  down  for  the  daily  guidance  of  the 
men  and  women.    The   institution   was   successively 
located  in  splendid  houses  and  gardens.    The  unwhole- 
some relations  of  the  Hindu  Zenana  life  were  laid  aside, 
the  women  joined  the  men  in  daily  devotions  and  fire- 
quent  companionship*    The  men  allowed  their  manners 
to  be  softened  by  feminine  influence,  and  mllingly 
learnt  to  honour  the  other  sex.    The  Native  Ladies'    . 
Normal  School  held  its  sittings  in  the  Asram.    The 
Bama  Hitaishini  Sava  convened  its   meetings   there. 
Thus  domestic   pursuits,  systematic  education^  enter* 
taining  conversations,  occasional  lectures,  and  sdentifio 
experiments  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  routine  of 
the  Bharat  Asram. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Bharat  Asram  b^fant 
the   steady   development  of  the  apostolic   conununity ; 
which  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  formed  Keshub's 
great  ambition.     He  had  laid  its  foundation  in  the 
Sangat  Sava  in  i860,  he  had  organized  it  in  1866  in  the  I 
Mission  Office  when  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  was  I 
established,  and  now  he  wanted  to  perfect  it  further. 
He  felt  he  had  established  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    All  ^ 
India,  and  all  the  world  gave  him  sympathy  for  that. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  organize  the  Brother-} 
hood  of  Man,  on  a  simple  theistic  basis.    The  most 
touching  prayers  and   precepts   which   his   religious 
culture  and  experience  could  produce,  were  delivered. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  undertaking.    In- 
dividual culture  and  devotions  were  discouraged,  for 
the  time.    Every  hymn  that  was  sung  was  sung  in  the 


1  to  Oi 


of  an  ft*  teiAna  «id  dsMn,  old  liyouu  that 

faftt   ladMdBat   aqilntlooa  wan  altmd,  mudi 

daaufa  tt  tha  poetiy,  to  aolt  thU  eommnnUtic 

bdMdaalily  fiKMD  tUs  tiffla  fixward  was  regard- 

Tha  common  maaU>coouBoa 

davotioiu,  oommoQ  woric,  tha  whola 

of  Bharat  Avam  life  was  lutaodad  to  maka 

aistaca  entlrdy  ooa  in  mind  and 

tt  was  *acx  Uka  ono  of  thoaa  axparimaats  mada 

■n  Amariea  far  a  primitiv*  rallgioua  Ufa.    Tha 

I  aiariaMilaa  throw  thoir  wbola  haart  into  tha 

aradi  mora  united  in  haart  than 

had  anr  baan.    Tha  Church  bacama  mora  parfoct. 

Cva  yaaca  that  tha  BhuM  Asram  iMtod  it  was 

dalightfiU  institntion.      Its    influancei  have 

and  alavatad  the  careen  of  many  Brahmo 

Ita  BUBorias,  its  friendships  are  undying  in 

and  sacradaass  to  many  souls.    The 

of  davodooal  and  apostolical  Ufa  laamt  thara 

tha  whola  subsequent  life  of  some  of 

But  aaiidst   these  coogeoial  elements 

waa  also  an  undarcurrent  of  discord.    Not  a  few 

who  Uvad  la  tha  Bharat  Asram,  Brahmo  mission- 

I  aa  wall  as  others,  misbehaved  grossly  now  and 

^  and  had  nndigaiflad  quarrels.    Thara  were  some 

Bnhmoa  whoaa  dlAraoces  with  tha  missionariaa 

I  moat  aafkma.    Thaaa  have  aU  Joined  tiie  Sadharaa 

■ow,  hot  far  a  Bumber  of  years  befera  thay  left, 

of  separating  from  Kedtab's 

For  varloaa  privata  provacaiioM  aaaM  aC 
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them    spread  slanderous  reports   against   the  Bliarat 
Asram.     The    calumny,    directed   personally  against 
Keshub,  and  his  most  trusted  disciples,  took  such  a 
virulent  character,  and  formidable  proportions,  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  Brahmo  community,  he  was  obliged 
to  prosecute  a  vernacular  paper  in  which  the  charges  re- 
peatedly appeared.  The  case  went  up  to  the  High  Court 
of  Calcutta  towards  the  end  1874.    It  must  be  said  that   ^^  ^ 
the  Native  opinion  of  Calcutta  was  very  largely  hostile  >^ 
to  Keshub,  and  the  consequent  unpopularity  he  had  to 
suffer  was  very  great.  He  with  hb  small  band  of  fiiithful 
followers  defied  a  host  of  enemies.   There  was  no  reason* 
able  doubt  about  the  result  of  the  law-suit,  but  just  as  his 
counsel  was  arguing  the  points,  Keshub  said  that  even 
if  in  that  stage  of  the  case  the  offenders  withdrew  their 
statements,    and  expressed  contrition  for  what  they  had 
done,  he  would  stop  the  proceedings.    The  defendants 
had  the  good  sense  to  accept  this  offer,  and  made  an 
apology.    The  case  accordingly  was  withdrawn.    Evil-    , 
disposed  men  did  not  change  their  attitude  of  distrust 
either  towards  Keshub,  or  the  Bharat  Asram,  but  the 
honour  and  sanctity  of  the  institution  were  sufficiently 
vindicated,  and  the  impartial  public  felt  great  respect 
for  the  forbearance  which  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  showed  to  his  enemies  at  that  critical  time. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  Albert  College  was  "^ 
laid  in  the  Calcutta  School  for  Boys,  which  was  affili* 
ated  to  the  Indian  Reform  Association  in  1871.    All 
his  life  Keshub  had  been  the  champion  of  general^ 
education.    Beginning  from  the .  Colutolah   Eveningf 
33 


Mwal  «teB  ki  «m  Vmmii  a  boy,  Iw  IumI  McoAMlvaly 
'  MtafaBAad  auiqr  a  dui^  many  •  achool  lAleh  for  want 
«f  iads  and  oMipiratiaa  ha  liad  not  been  abta  tokaep 
'  vp.  Nov,  aloor  with  tha  othor  budtudoiu  whldt 
tpnaf[  oat  of  tha  Rafacm  Auodafioa  ha  had  Mt  up, 
ha  took  tbm  auaagaoMot  at  thU  adwoil  which  was 
Andaad  to  davdop  Its  pnwpocti  tad  iis«fiiln«M  into  a 
CoOtga  ptoead  uptM  a  latttog  footing.  Bat  this  attempt 
caoMd  Um  Bon  aaido^  and  pain  than  ha  wm  pro* 
pMadfar.  Abmo*  as  tha  CalcutU  School  b^;aa  to 
4a  wtit  aad  was  plaead  andar  tbo  abla  rsctonhip  cf 
KMhabi's  foangar  brolhar  Krishna  Bahary  San,  tha 
pawo^  to  whoai  Uds  InttJtatton  had  originally  balongad, 
aad  who  was  rouiaad  stiU  as  a  taachar,  though  his  pr»< 
priatocy  rights  had  ceaitd,  bagaa  to  be  envious  of  tha 
pWMpariy  of  tha  School,  and  circulated  all  muiner  of  re- 
pofta  against  Kashab's  honesty,  with  a  view  to  repreiaot 
tba  lajnstka  of  tha  dealings  by  which  tha  school  bad 
boas  lakaa  cvt  of  his  hands.  The  icaodsl  caused  by 
this  attempt  fecmed  a  pendant  to  that  caused  by 
Aa  cslBmnlaa  brought  against  tha  Bhant  Asram. 
Kaahab^  always  sanslfiva  of  his  own  reputation,  as  wdl 
aa  ef  Us  Chnr^  safisrad  intensely  from  those  parsocu- 
tlaa&  Bat  Aa  aoflarings  ware  not  nnrelieved  by  in* 
tarvala  of  great  anoooragaaent  and  saooeas. 

la  UavA  1S74  Z.ord  Northbrook,  aooompaoied  by 
Ue  daaghtar.  eama  lo  viait  tha  Nativa  Ladiee'  Normal 
School,  whkh  held  an  aahibition  of  tha  works  of 
t  hi  their  hoooor.    Losd  Northbrook  who 
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Lawrence,  and  the  Earl  of  Mayo  had  been  before,  paid 
another  visit  subsequently  to  Keshub'a  ancestral  home 
at  Colutolah,  where  he  introduced  to  His  Excellenqr 
his  principal  relatives  and  friends.  Thia  was  the 
greatest  honour  which  the  Grovemment  could  confer  on 
any  subject,  and,  in  the  tension  of  public  feeling  against 
Keshub,  it  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  private 
jealousy.  The  history  of  Keshub's  intimate  relations  with 
the  Government  of  India,  which  gave  him  distinction,  not 
always  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and 
rivals,  began  with  Lord  John  Lawrence.  Never  did  Ks« 
shub  attempt,  or  aspire  after  such  honour.  But  it  came 
to  him  imsought,  and  in  a  striking  manner.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  widespread  admiration  errdted 
among  the  Christian  community  by  hb  lecture  on 
Jesus  Christ,  the  introduction  it  gave  him  to  the 
Viceroy  in  1867,  the  subsequent  invitation  to  Simla, 
and  the  close  intercourse  between  himself  and  the 
'  Government  officials  consequent  on  the  affiurs  of  the' 
Brahmo  Marriage  BilL  The  more  the  great  officials 
saw  of  him,  the  more  they  liked  him,  and  the  more 
they  delighted  to  honour  him.  He  was  presented  at 
Government  House  in  the  beginning  of  1868,  thence- 
forward receiving  at  the  hands  of  officials  every  invita- 
tion,  and  every  attention  that  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Calcutta  could  expect.  He  attended  these 
ceremonies  like  a  child,  in  a  state  of  nervousness 
and  trepidation*  Sometimes  he  had  not  the  outfit 
necessary,  wanting  boots,  or  under  clothing,  cufi, 
or  buttons,   which   were  provided  by  his  friends  at 


ttH  iMt  ■Bwt     B«  Stood  Ayfy  bdtlnd  aU  th*  m- 
•mUj  Att  BMt  oa  waA  oeMifcin^  aad  tbo  offidala 

tod  to  dipato  tfaifar  McntariM  aad  sabovdioatao  to 
hnk  Uto  out  of  dM  crowd  tfwt  Uwjr  might  coofar  with 
Mb.  Bat  to  wm  dactad  to  itand  oa  all  tha  graat 
•MaaittMopablicly  ^ipointsd,  and  hto  dadm  wu  klmott 
tBwaOahtf  MM  ia  mrmj  Uit  of  amioeat  public  d»r- 
aeton.  Lord  Lmnaca  ttioaglj  ncoauMiulad  him  to 
LofdU^Vk  Lord  Mayo  to  tto  othar  atambon  of  Govern- 
«Mt.  AddadtoaUthUvaatbabrilUaaoaorhUEnglUli 
1  befora  the  Queeo.    Thus  ua- 


1  MMghl  Kaatob  aoqakad  a  public  diMinctioa  iriiidt 
VatoacMMd  hto  oonatdaraMa  Imt  aad  diitraia.  Yat 
to  «M  oooadiagly  thaakful  la  hb  baart  far  tha 
toaoara  dins  thnut  apoo  bim,  and  uiad  them  to  tha 
■toast  advaataga  of  hb  spiritual  improvement,  and 
tfM  laflaaaca  of  Us  Church.  In  tha  company  of  tha 
hambla  aad  poor,  which  ha  always  and  earnestly 
tffvi^t,  to  raaliiad  tto  strange  contrasts  of  humaa 
hta,  aad  fimad  that  raooncilistion  of  extremes,  which 
waa  tto  deep  aojoyakent  of  his  liia.  When  be  was 
amoag  tto  rl^  and  graa^  his  bearing  was  so  dignified 
aad  aatataU  that  nao  wondered  bow  he  could  find 
pleaaare  la  tto  company  of  the  poor  and  uneducatad 
Maa  wto  gaaarally  sormanded  him.  And  when  he  was 
1  wlA  tto  vulgarett  crowds  of  tto 
d  what  be  could  want  in  the  brilliant 
s  cf  tto  Vleeroys  and  tto  Maharajahs. 
Fiaas  what  has  baan  said  of  tto  Bharat  Asram  Libel 
I  other  ralunuiias  spread  about  thi* 
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mischievous.  The  management  of  die  affiurs  of  tho 
Brahmo  SomaJ  of  India,  the  Ministry  of  the  Brahms 
Mandir  (vested  in  Keshub  from  the  foundation),  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Brahmo  Mission  wers 
also  severely  criticized,  and  construed  into  grounds  upon 
which  a  hostile  movement  might  be  reared  up.  Keshub 
regarded  these  symptoms  with  concern,  sometimes  he 
was  pained  beyond  measure.  But  he  did  not  at  the 
time  believe  it  was  possible  for  his  critics  to  establish  "^ 
a  counter-organization.  It  cannot  be  said  he  had  much 
respect  for  their  powers,  or  much  sympathy  with  their 
aspirations.  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  body  of 
secularists  who  ought  to  be  repressed.  He  looked  upon 
their  whole  activity  as  a  rationalistic  reaction,  necessari- 
ly provoked  by  the  puritanic  and  apostolical  character 
of  his  own  movement.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  when 
his  great  principles,  revealed,  as  he  was  convinced^  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  developed,  and  permeated  the  land, 
all  such  rationalism  would  be  absorbed  therein,  and 
the  hostility  of  his  antagonists  would  be  a  fresh  cause 
of  strength  and  triumph  to  his  own  Church.  Keshub 
was  intensely  conscious  that  Providence  was  worldng 
out  a  marvellous  destiny  for  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  He 
was  conscious  of  continued  revelations  coming.  He 
felt  and  awakened  great  impulses.  He  fully  expected 
a  great  re-awakening.  But  up  to  now  he  said  very  little 
on  these  points.  He  thought  the  time  had  not  jH 
come  for  it. 

Keshub  as  a  reformer  meant  simply  to  work  out  hiM 
instincts  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  men.    The  various 
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I  brtroduca 

VteCMBilai 


t  of  sodal  Chang*  aad  improTCOMat  iriiidi  1m 

^  Introducad  wtn  but  the  emphaitwd  uttaimaoM  of  Us 

nloAtioo  to  MTV*  God  Add  man.    Ha  was  navar  led 

(»m»j  by  tha  ooamon-placa  aUp-alM)d  idaaaof  tbeday 
about  tba  aboUticre  of  cast^  or  tlw  amancjpatlon  of 
\_momMB.    Ha  looked  upon   tbaaa  as  faabla  intallactaal 
I  'Caahiooa  which  tha  pauin{f  inflaanoa  of  Enropaan  dviU- 
'  ca<ioa  gccwratad  in  immatura  miads,  and  which  tba 
"  baalthj  progreM  of  natioo&l  daractar  would  soon  oot- 
giow.    What  ha  fslt  practitially  indiqMnsabta  fartbo 
Boral  and  aocUl  wallkn  of  bb  brathran.  and  far  tha 
onlightaAmantof  thaothar  laK,  far  tba  baOar  organlsa- 
tioo  and  lasdng  prograu  of  iha  Sodaty  ov«r  which  ha 
pt^dod,  u>d  tho   Hindu  community  la   gaoaral,  that   . 
h*  did,  c«uiiuusly  At  &r»t.  but  staadiljT.  alwajrs  allowing 
tkmm  aad  aa^ariaooa  to  shapa  his  coursa.    Ha  equally 
^  Moidad  aodal  stagnatioa  and  sociAt  radicalism.    Tha 
man  ba  galaad  in  agi^  obaarvatioa,  and  wladom  tha 
acnogar  bacama  bis  oonvictloa  that  tha  couna  of  rafiarm 
mmt  pfcgrasi  In  strict  obadianca  to  sodal  law  and 
■otal  Oidar,  cooaarring  avarytbiog  that  Is  good  and 
prsdona  in  tba  oonmsnity  around.    Ha  navar  meant  to 
•aal  tba  stamp  of  flnali^  on  any  one  of  his  raforms,  ba 
ahp^a  iatiadad  tbay  should  retain  their  character  of 
pragrsHivMaaa,  and  grow  with  tba  q>ifit  of  the  times. 
His  social  ideala  w«a  not  taken  from  Christian  and 
Biopean  aaagas.   Ha  never  failed  to  respect  thesa^  and 
loan  from  tbaas.    Pscbapa  unconsciously  they  largely 
■edUod  Ua  prindpiss  and  ooodact,  but  instiactlvaly 
WM  a  Uindn,   and  a    lensi  «f 
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nationality,  sometimes  bordering  upon  intolenncsh 
characterized  his  private  life,  and  public  measores.  . 
He  was  a  Hindu  reformer  in  every  sense.  He  wms  "^ 
chivalrous  in  the  honour  he  accorded  to  woman,  but 
he  could  never  tolerate  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  vx 
arti6cial,  conventional,  strong'-mannered,  or  strongs 
minded  womanhood.  He  would  rather  err  on  the  sido 
of  over-cautiousness  than  laxity  in .  every  measure  of 
female  reform.  He  had  a  photograph  of  his  wi£i  taken 
*  as  seated  by  his  side  on  the  Himalayas,  he  squatting 
on  a  tigei^kin  as  a  Yogi,  with  the  iktara  in  his  hand, 
she  helping  him  in  his  devotions.  He  bad  her 
represented  as  a  primitive  Aryan  devotee,  with  wild 
flowers  in  her  hair,  busy  making  preparations  for 
ceremonial  worship.  All  this  indicated  his  ideal  of  ' 
Hindu  womanhood.  His  tender  reverence  for  the  other 
sex  is  fully  illustrated  in  his  ideas  of  the  MoUierhood 
of  God.*  Yet  he  was  strongly  against  the  University  ' 
education  of  women.  It  shocked  that  very  reverence. 
He  protested  against  women  being  taught  as  men. 
He  believed  woman  should  be  educated  according  to  , 
the  bent  of  her  nature.  She  should  have  an  artistic, 
poetic  education  with  a  practical  training  in  domestic 
duties,  elementary  science,  and  the  laws  of  sanitation. 
He  was  against  classical  and  mathematical  women 
entirely.  He  repudiated  tiie  popular  custom  of  tlie 
seclusion  of  women. .  But  he  believed  in  the.  retire- 
ment of  woman ;  he  was  fond  of  saying  there-  was  a 
mysterious  zenana  in  the  manifestation  of  the  inner 

*  See  Cbaptet  on  tiM  N«w  DiqwoMttoi,  iU  PupoMs  dc 
34 
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glorias  of  tlio   natUTB  of  GocL    Against    courtships, 

flirts tionSp  firivolitias,  snd  forwardness  in  woman  he 

wriwilngljf  slSHk    Ho  was  osctainty  not  against 

of  child  widows^  but  hm  always  dis- 
■istnrlsgss  ia  man  and  woman  alika. 
Ba  baHafsd  Oa  auwriaga  tia  to  ba  invidabla  and 
Ha  waa  wy  strong  against  infimt  maniagas^ 
ka  waa  ia  fiiivoar  of  aarly  batroihalst  and  ha  navar 
Sksd  lata  ayoiiagas  hi  woman.  Though  himsalf  tha 
flat  to  bring  abont  intarmarriaga  among  tha  castas  in 
Ua  €anntf]r»  ha  waa  always  tor  marrying  paopla  within 
Ihair  own  castas  whanavar  tiiat  was  possibla  to  arranga* 
Ha  naaar  diiaclfy  parsoadad  his  fi^Uowars  to  giva  up 

Isniaof  hiaialiglon.  Bat  so  aflactnaUy  did  ha  incnkato 
and  paactiaa  tha  princtolas  of  mutual  lova^  so  staadily 
4M  ha  attimpt  tta  astabUshmant  of  hnman  firatamityy 
dm  tnm  honaahold  of  Godf  that  man  warn  rftnstrain^wl 
by  thair  oonadanoa  to  abfnrs  tha  onbrotharly  distino- 
tiona  of  OfthodoK  Hinduitmi  and  casta  fell  daad  in 
tta  Brahnm  Soma|  sal^condamnad.  As  a  rsfMrmar  of 
I  casts^  of  womant  of  intamparanca^  of  marriaga  customs, 
asocial  la-constnictor,  and  an  aducationist,  his  rapu- 
grsat^  but  whan  wa  taka  into  account  tha 
tyMf*^^  iwToar,  tha  apostolical  purity,  tha  national 
apMt  that  insplfad  thosa  rsibrmt,  wa  find  in  Kasbub 
San  n  laadar  of  tha  old  patriarchical  ordar» 
or  Aryan,  a  man  axarting  to  tstabiish  tha 

and    tha    majesty  of  Gpd, 
bsjjfs  which  socialjr  bant  jttslf  in  rlsttiij 
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SPIRITUALITIES  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS. 
Keshub  as  a  Devotee  and  BouseholbeRv  1875*1878. 

'FROM  1875  to  1878  Keshub  was  almost  ezdnsivdy 

^    engaged  in  giving*  a  closer  organizatkm  to  tlie  religioa 

of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    The  various  reforms  to  which- 

allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  incessant  work  ia 

connection  therewith,  had  somewhat  cooled  down  tbi 

fervour  of  pious  enthusiasm  in  the  immediate  circle  d 

Keshub's  followers.    Unperoeived  by  others,  this  was 

at  once  perceived  by  him.    Ever   since  he  had  com* 

menced  his  independent  career,  ever  since  *his  religions 

genius   had  unfolded,  he  had  used  every  duty,  and 

every  labour  as  fuel  to  the  spiritual  fire  that  burned 

ceaselessly  in  the  heart  of  his  movement.    His  reforms 

were   but   the   embodied  impulses  of  a  soul  tkpt  in 

communion  with  God.    His  work  was  but  the  worship 

of  his  abundant  activities  of  mind  and  body.    Whan 

therefore  he  found  that  the  secular  and  human  usefal- 

ness  of  his  Church  was  interfering  with  its  transcendent 

piety,  he  determined  to  change  his  tactics.    He  often 

complained  that  bis  firiends  could  not  establish  due 

harmony   between  work  and  devotions.    When  they 

worked  hard,  it  dulled  their  spiritual  sensibilities, 

they    cultivated    piety,    their    practical   duties 

neglected.    The  repeated  and  various  struggles  which 

Keshub  made  to  secure  this  harmony  would  make  a 


vaiqM  Uilocy  «f  iplritMl  progww,  and  ftmith  Um 
k^ta  feb  ■wMbld  aciifitiM  aod  davalopmants.  By 
coMlaat  vigOaae*  and  minot*  crItkUm  of  •nfythioff, 
fca  triad  to  ttttt^'**'"  th*  •qoiUbrium  of  a  porfect  chnrdi 
Mgaaiiatioa.  OicamitaiiGWt  howvrcr,  •oowtlniM  put 
A*  tMidaodM  «f  Um  dladplai  beyond  hte  ooatrol,  aad 
ttai  h»  had  to  do  MMMtUng  Ttry  •xtiaordiouy,  and 
dawlop  a  qiadal  ocdv  of  coltuc*.  Soch  a  dm*,  ha 
tfM«gh^  kad  BOW  ceoM.  **  Tba  leader  obeerred  symp- 
ta«a  «f  mpftomdUag  worldUoaH  creep  into  the  novo- 
MM^"  ha  wroca  la  tha  **  Indian  ICmr"  about  tUa 
Hbk  *inghar  plana*  of  spiritual  and  moral  au^ 
laaoa  had  to  ba  attained."  The  fact  is  that  Sot  aoina 
jaan  pait  there  had  grown  In  the  midet  of  the  Brabmo 
Soai^  a  davdoptnaat  of  thought  and  diactplioe 
aaaMwhat  fcreign  to  the  hietorjr  of  that  movement.  It 
ana  very  mnch  more  than  the  colouiieta  culture  of 
•ataral  Theiam,  it  was  Su  removed  from  the  category 
of  hannlaee  abstractieos  fiMtered  by  a  meupby»ical 
adectidem.  In  oeofennity  to  Xeehub's  origioal  pro- 
faeloa  of  finding  "  a  Rdigioa  of  Lifo,"  be  had  gradually 
latrBdaood  certain  rigid  forms  and  claauficaiions  of 
nllglea*  ooodact  whl^  tended  to  the  segregation  of 
tha  oonmnnity  into  devotees  and  ordinary  wonhippers. 
Thia  change  began  to  mswifeet  itself  in  the  beginning 
of  Aa  yaar  it75.  While  Xaahob'a  various  institutions 
ioarishad  around  him,  and  bis  referms  bore  ample 
ftai^  while  as  leader  of  the  Brabmo  Sooutj  honour  was 
lavished  npea  Um  bath  by  th*  Europaaa  and  Hlndn 
aamaMHWaa  allk^  ao  that  Us  Ughaec  ambition  might 
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be  satisfied,  all  on  a  sudden,  about  the  middle  of  1875, 
he  reverted  to  his  old  melancholy.  His  prajrers  became 
sorrowful  and  despondent,  he  grew  taciturn,  impeoe- 
trable,  and  at  last  began  to  undergo  the  severe  fktigM 
of  cooking  his  own  meals.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  oq 
a  bare  wooden  stool  for  the  whole  day,  talldDgverx 
little,  mending  some  of  his  old  clothes.  The  fiunily 
was  concerned,  and  the  immediate  disciples  felt  some 
great  change  was  at  hand.  The  evening  conversatioas, 
when  the  chief  followers  gathered  around  him,  fiMrmed 
the  medium  through  which  he  explained  his  deepest 
views  on  every  subject,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  was  much  mortified  at  the  symptoms  of  worldli- 
ness  and  self-indulgence  which  the  community  pre- 
sented. He  felt  the  time  had  come  for  himself  and  the 
Brahmo  missionaries  to  practice  asceticism,  and  accept'^ 
strict  discipline  for  the  sake  of  purity  and  spiritual  life. 
He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  cooking  of  meals,  whidi 
he  had  undertaken,  should  be  adopted  as  the  first 
instalment  of  such  discipline  by  them  alL  One  pre- 
disposing cause  to  such  renewed  self-examination  and 
austerity  was  the  lawsuit  forced  upon  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  under  the  name  of  the  Bharat  Asram  Libel  case 
referred  to  before.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole 
Brahmo  community  sided  with  Keshub,  nay  a  large 
number  of  them,  in  fact  a  good  many  of  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Sadharan  Somaj,  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  him.  And  though  the  libellers  had  to  make  public 
apology  in  the  High  Court  for  their  misconduct,  thus 
evidencing  the  righteousness  of  the  prosecutioa,  the 
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■  lad  aaik^  dMplj  aSactad  Kaihiib  and  hU  OQm- 

HaMt  dwt  aa  intaoaar  ooona  of  ■piritual  lUe 

f  fat  tha  oommonitjr.  Tba  cry  ibr  Vungytt 

dataduaant  from  iraridUiMw  of  avacy 

'UB^ChaaaRMau  Tha  IfinlatardaDooiicad  tha  tandan- 
daa  of  Ua  flod^  and  ahowad  tha  aaampla  ta  bb  own  lUb 

.  Igr  adepring  rigid  aalMladpUaa.  Sbict  pover^  waa 
mifli/mtA  «•  tha  WiaioBariaa,  long  hoara  wtn  spaat  ia 
daaaUoni,  aaaiy  oaa  had  tocook  Ua  aiiBplo  moal  at  laast 
«aeaad^*BldalghtTigUawarabagaatoba  kapt»  and 
tta  agUalioa  ceaaaqaaot  oa  all  thia  waa  aemawbat 
aaadtaadjr  aggravatad  by  aewqtapar  artieloa  and  eoa- 
tnwaniaa.  Kaahnb  gava  eaplaoatioaa  whan  thay  wara 
aaaght  la  good  aplrit.  bat  ao  amount  of  clamour 
avallad  to  '"■""**  him  from  tha  dUciplInaa  and  n«w 
•vdaia  ofptaty  which  ha  iatroducad.  Month  after  month 
Aa  ploaa  aaarciaaa  took  dafioUa  cbaractar,  and  fonnu* 
lalad  Ihamiilwi.  Tha  vary  next  yaar  abowed  thia 
dawlppaaat  fat  tha  fotm  of  a  cUaaification  of  BrahoM 
iaaataia.    bbagaa  thaa. 

Tba  moyamant  of  Vmriyut  or  aacatidun,  held  up  to 
gnat  pRMaiaaaoa  at  tha  tima,  markad  the  beginning 
«f  a  aaw  arm.  Tha  fact  is  tha  wbola  ayatam  of  Kaahub'a 
taaAlag  and  pacaonal  diaractar  had  fcatarad  an  intaata 
^fpa  «f  fiilth  and  doctrlaa  axoaadiagty  difioraat  from 
Aa  fraa  aad  aa^  alaadards  of  aataeadaat  firahmoiwa. 
Tmm  tha  momaat  ha  had  ontarad  tha  Brahmo  SomaJ, 
Im had  takw  tha  vow  of  finding  ia  it  "a  Raligioa  of 
Ufeh"  aa  oppaaad  to  tha  raUgioa  of  thaoclaa.  Evary 
yriaripli  that  ha  daialopad,    avacy   lafcrm   that    ha 
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undertook,  was  the  result  of  that  vtfw.    And  now  more 
than  ever  he  resolved  to  be  true  to  it.    The  whole 
period  of  1876  witnessed  an  unceasing  development 
in  this  direction.    He  and  his  followers  had  formed 
special  relations  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  popular  rdi« 
gions  of  India,  such  as  VaishnaVism-HPelations  whidi 
their    trials,    sorrows,    and    circumstances    rendered 
inevitable.    Thus  when  they  were  expelled  from  the 
parent  Somaj  at  Jorasanko,  when  tiieir  helplessness, 
poverty,  sense  of  sin,  and  mutual  di£Rsrenoea  reached 
the  point  of  a  crisis,  they  were  led  by  inner  and  in* 
voluntary    impulses    to   embrace  the  consolations  of 
Christ's  life  and  tieath.    When  they  were  cold,  lifides8» 
desponding,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to  the  entlum<« 
asm    and    excitement   of  the  Vaishnava    culture  of 
BhakH^  or  love  of  God,  singing,  violently   dancing; 
and  making  up  street  processions,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the    Theistic    respectability  that  surrounded  ^them; 
Year  after  year,  one  might  almost  say  month  after 
month,  Keshub  was  importing  increased  measures  of 
belief  and  discipline  from  the  untheistic  orthodoxies 
and  popular  standards  found  among  Hindus,  If aho* 
medans,  and  Christians.   And  his  consequent  deviatkms 
from  the  known  rules  and  ideals  of  so-called  Brahmoism 
became  marked  and  unmistakable.    Babu  Devendra 
Nath  Tagore  and  his  party  resented  such  dq;>artnresy 
and  protested  against  them  most  strongly.    The  gulf 
between  his  Somaj  and  Keshub's  had  widened  oonthitt* 
ally,  and  now  became  impassable.    Nay  it  was  not 
only  the  elder  party  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  but  a  good 


■■■btr  cf  yoaag  maa  aliOk  thoM  moMly  who  bav«  now 
iMMponlid  th^MttfW  lato  the  Ssdhanu  Brahmo 
9tma^  Aowd  faapatfanoo  at  what  ttajr  vlmnd  m 
.•Mocnde  bnwvatloas.  KMbab  had  ia  ahoct  aat  vp 
hto  owk  atandaida  «f  Bcahmte  life  and  doctrina^  and 
AaMbagaatBbo  neognitad  hf  tho  world.  To  audi 
■liadaida  ka  gn*  aa  aapraoadaatad  aignifieanca  when 
iatiwywriMhkalnidatod  tka  foaribid  daatificatton 
«f  aiiilm  late  tho  dtodptaa  of  Ky»  ^iaiA;  C^w^ 


li^ 


For  tan  jraan  ayitoMattcaUy,  froaa  1866  whan  ho 
ftwn  tho  Adi  Bnhmo  SomaJ,  ha  had 
Aa  fcnaation  of  a  rigid  weU-dafinad  faith, 
oat  of  tho  lodafiniro  gonanlitiaa  of  Vodantic  Theiara. 
Bo  had  prooaidiJ  atop  hjr  atop  in  this  eouno  of  dovo- 
lopoMO^  ho  had  carriod  tha  wbola  Brahmo  Soroaj  with 
him,  than  wan  but  eomparatlvaly  few  unimportant 
>iro|KliMia.  and  now  ho  conaoUdatod  hU  prograsa  by 
iiaallim  atiODgly  marfcad  ordan  of  davotaaa  rapraaant* 
tag  hla  idoaa  fat  a  most  concrato  fonn.  In  tha  naou 
yoor  1(771  ha  Intradaead  aoothur  claaalficatJon  by  which 
ho  aaaigBod  tha  atody  of  tho  four  graat  raltgtona  of  tho 
iporidto  fear  diadptaa,  to  ooa  Hinduiam,  to  anothar 
ChflMtaai^,  to  tho  tUid  Mahomadaniwn,  and  to  tha 
faarth  Baddhlaa.  Soao  iatalUgaat  aad  aympathixlng 
Mwd%  boA  la  Ala  coaatcy  aad  Eaglaad,  took  alarm 
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at  these  distinctions,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  that  . 
such  developments  had  the  tendenqr  to  lead'  tho 
Brahmo  Somaj  from  the  main  channels  of  Uie  worid's 
religious  thought  into  side  streams  of  spedal  culture 
which  in  the  end  might  cause  permanent  division  in  tha 
community.  But  Keshub  justified  the  dassificationa 
on  the  ground  that  moral  exigencies  of  the  Church 
demanded  definite  disciplines  which  would  cease  as 
soon  as  the  necessities  were  supplied.  However  fbarp 
could  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  experiences,  strug^ 
gles,  and  unpopularities  which  these  discussions  and 
ascetic  practices  brought,  gave  a  disposition  to  Keshnb'a 
movement  which  might  assume  unexpected  forma  any: 
day  if  the  necessity  arose  for  them.  In  Keshub's 
anniversary  oration  of  1876  he  speaks  thus  towaxda 
the  conclusion.  "  Who  would  stumble  midway  in  hia 
God-ward  course  with  the  huge  milt-stone  of  lifeless 
dogmas  hanging  round  his  neck  ?  Now  I  tell  you 
plainly  we  do  not  mean  to  stand  where  we  are. . .  .what ' 
the  Lord  will  reveal  to  us  ten  years  hence  who  knows 
save  He  i  "We  thank  Him  for  the  revelations  already 
vouchsafed  to  us,  but  more  He  will  yet  reveal." 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  anniversary  discourse,' 
Keshub  bought  a  small  garden,  for  which  he  had  been 
negociating,  about  twelve  miles  firom  Calcutta.  This 
he  called  Sddhan  JCi^nan,  "  the  garden  for  spiritual 
culture."  Here  he  often  retired,  followed  by  most  of 
the  Brahmo  missionaries,  and  laid  down  for  himself 
and  others  a  rigidly  monastic  life.  The  greater  part  of 
the  day  he  spent  in  devotions,  readings,  meditations. 


t74  UVS  OV  KWHUB  CHUNDER  SEN. 


fkm  aoft  Motoric  Mbjacto.  *^li# 
tMi|(lil  to  ndto  Saaakril  taKtt»  and  tbo 
MflMliiDM  pcoioDt^  iftt  mutor  tli# 
«f  tto  tiMt  iiagiiig  hymiit.    Altogitdiar  ihm 
ipwi  moit  aicftdUn,  prafiublo,  msid  Mjojrabl*. 
Ihigr  lukl  a  Uttto  tiiM  tliey  drew  wator,  hMrad 
aada  ioad%  and  grow  iragatahlat. 
la   Oa  AMm  Mwwmt  of  tha  tima  tha  following 


*Baba  Ifaalinh  Clw!fi4ifr  San  and  Ilia  diadples  who 
wMi  ktoi  ia  tha  Utda  gardan  (S^dkm  Kmmm)  ha 
aaaaaH^  parohaiad,  Uva  fai  a  parfbctly  primitiva 
aQrtaw  Thay  all  ait  vadar  tha  traaa  ibr  thair  morning 
wUdi  cootisaa  ibr  taldoiD  laaa  than  two 
hal(  aqaattlag  on  grata  mata^  piacta  of 
•tai^  and  tigar  aUna.  Than  tbaj  hagin 
thair  ImmI  whidi  thaj  finish  aating  hy  noonday 
Baating  for  half  an  hoar,  thay  angaga  in  rali* 
ooaianation  whidi  lasts  for  an  hour.  Than  soma 
donlittla  wocfc,  writing,  raading,  and  othar* 
wiat  iBivloying  tiMossalYas,    In  tha  aftamoon  thay 

plaa^  faasav%  and  watar  traaa,  ooostruct  thair  cabins, 
atoaaaa  ant  varloaa  placaa,  and  art  saan  to  work  dili* 
gaally  in  tha  hot  aaa,  aoma  with  plaoas  of  watdothoo 

aa  bars  hasdaJ.    Working  tiU  sin  thay 

te  half  aa  hoar  again,  and  than  rstira  for  solitary 

Whan  tta  avaning  is  adrancad,   say   hy 

ivaa^  thay  aiur  Sankirtan  hymns,  and  issaa 

in  a  paaaasaiaa  chaaliag  throi^  tha  Jangto-akirtad 
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village  lanes,  ftnd  usually  enter  a  poor  man's  hut,  there 
singing  and  praying  for  the  benefit  of  the  hoiuehold* 
Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  finds  time  amidst  slU  thdsa 
occupations  to  conduct  his  correspondence  with  Govern* 
ment  oflicera  and  other  big  people,  to  arrange  and  tak« 
energetic  measures  for  the  progress  and  success  of 
the  Albert  Hall  scheme,  and  contribute  to  the  news*' 
papers.  Hotf  long  the  present  method  of  life  will' 
continue  we  can  not  say,  but  so  long  as  it  lasts  it  is' 
interesting  and  instructive."  It  is  significant  to  DOta 
that  the  publication  of  this  paragraph  caused  Keshttb' 
not  a  little  concern,  lest  the  description  of  these  primi* 
tive  methods  of  religious  life  should  shock  the  tastes  <^ 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  community,  and  prejudice  them' 
against  apostolic  ideas  which  he  wanted  to  introduce  - 
gradually.  He  even  went  the  length  of  partially  contra* 
dieting  and  expluning  the  statements  made  above  with 
a  view  to  prove  that  he  and  his  disciples  did  nothing* 
singular,  or  worthy  of  special  praise.  How  difEerent' 
was  this  cautiousness  from  the  perfect  defiance  of  pub-  ' 
lie  opinion  that  characterized  him  only  three  or  four 
years  later  in  emphasizing  the  developments  of  the  Ne«r 
Dispensation !  But  then  Keshub  claimed  that  during'  ■ 
the  latter  period  his  relations  with  himself,  and  with- 
the  public  had  completely  changed. 
'  It  is  significant  also  of  Keshub's  many-sided  character 
that  amidst  his  rigorous  self-disciplines  as  a  devotees- 
while  he  lived  with  a  shaven  head  in  retirement,  in  the 
Sadhan  Kanan,  he  was  most  earnest  in  his  endeavours 
to  found  a  public  ■  hall  in  the  heart  of  the  Nattye/ 


f  jMUMi  rf  Cdotttete  "th*  pnoMdoa  af  Utaniy 

f  aad  ndal  bttnooM  tmoag  all  dasMt  of  Iha  oommo- 

/  ^ir<"    Aa  modirton  i^led  tha  Alb«t  lutitiita  waa 

>r»id  fai  ApiQ  it76  to  cany  oat  thU  obfact.    Tba 

llaf  aal  Gowraoc  af  Baogal   Sir  R.  Tampla  waa 

to  ba  Ua  patnOt  ibara  waa  a  pnaidaot,   a 


It  waa  raaolyad  tbara  ahoniA  ba  a  pabUo 
kail  bi  aoMBactioa  witib  tba  Imtituta,  to  ba  callad  tba 
AlbartHalU  far  tba  fcllowinff  purpoaaa i— (t)  Ubraiy 
aMi  ■awipapar  raadlag,  (a)  Lactmaa  and  dabataa, 
(l)  SoiiaiB  aad  maikal  antaftaliuDanta,  (4)  PnbUe 
laaatiagi.  Kaihob  la  bU  million a«y  toon  tbnmgb  tba 
land  bad  fiin&ad  tba  acqoaintaaca  of  lofna  waaltbjr 
Nativa  pcbtooa  spon  wbon  ba  pravmilod  to  coatributa 
UhmwOf  towaida  tba  baU.  By  tba  powar  of  bit  reputa- 
tioa  Bonaj  poorad  in  froai  avary  diraction.  Tha  AJb«rt 
Han  coat  aaaity  Ra.  30,000  of  wUcb  Kaihub'i  friaod 
tba  llabarajah  HoDcar  of  lodora  frave  Ra.  8,000.    Tba 

1  of  Baagal  ibowod  iti  appradatioo  of  tba 
I  by  cootribotiaff  Ra.  s<f>oo.  Altogatbar  tba 
Ugb  patriode  o^aa  of  tba  AJbart  HaU  waa  luocaaiftil. 
and  at  tba  praiaat  mooaat  it  farm  tba  rallying  ground 
of  an  aactioM  of  tba  ooamoalty  of  Caloitu  far  pnr- 
peaaa  of  wllgioai,  aodal,  or  tntallaetaal  improvamaot. 
Itfari  a  fating  oworial  to  tba  eatbolic  ganlua  and 
cfcaractar  of  ita  graat  feandar. 

Tba  irat  davalopoMU  of  Kaibab*!  charactar  aa  » 
dovetaa  took  plaea  la  1*67  whan  ba  bagaa  bia  la- 
^paadMt  caiaar.    Tha  parted  wa  ara  now  daaling  with 
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relates  to  the  maturitjr  of  his  devotions  and  disciplines,  "^  ^  rf 
leading  up  to  the  first  and  final  stages  of  the  New  Dis-       l' 
pensation.     Keshub's  ideal  of  piety  now  became  aa  1 
intoxication  and  madness  in  God.     His  ideal  of  a  true  I 
devotee's  character,  says  he  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  Jeevan  Ved,  was  threefold,  the  child,  the  madman, 
and  the  inebriate.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  calling 
God  by  the  name  of  Father,  he  not  only  adopted  the 
idea  of  Divine  motherhood,  but  made  that  the  burden 
of  his  devotional  exercises.    He  not  only  sang,  but 
joined  those  who  danced  in  their  enthusiasm  of  singing 
the   name   of  God ;  a  little  later  on   he   laughed   and 
cried  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  devotions ;  he  behaved  as 
one  under  extreme  excitement.    He  refused  to  allow 
to  his  reasoning  powers  any  authority  to  control  his 
devotional  fervour.    He  seldom  hesitated  to  express 
the  greatest  contempt   for  the  intellect  id   regulating!]/'' 
the    relations    between    the    devotee    and    his    God.  ;^^ 
Reason,  he  said,  was  out  of  court  here  ;  it  was  entirely 
the  province  of  faith  and  love,  and  he  willingly  sub- 
mitted himself  to  be  carried  away    by  the  impulses  of 
this  love.    All  the  excesse^  of  oriental  piety,  whether 
found  in  Palestine  or  Persia,  Eg^pt  or  India,  gradually 
found  their  embodiment  in  him.     Men  began  to  laugh 
at  him,  but  he  laughed  at  them,  and  said  they  did   not 
know  what  they  criticised.    Such  manifestations  were 
contrary  to  his  former  nature,  but  he  steadily  grew 
into  them.    Up  to  his  last  day,  however,  Keshub  retain- 
ed immense  powers  of  equilibrium  in  his  nature.     Zf| 
his  devotions  were  excessive,  his  meditative  wisdom,  [ 


I  A*  ■OTiDow  fen*  «r  hb  win,  hb  fatiltoctatl  balaaftai 
Mt  ImMc  of  HMMd  eooowtntiaa  ww*  alao  •sormou*. 
.  Ha  addvatod  mnry  Und  of  qrfritiul  viitua  with  iw 
•■  Wbon  th*  iotm  of  God,"  uyi  ho 
>  OM  litfo  a  npCan^  I  Mt  that  to  givo  my 
I,  Yoga  (commnnioo  with  God  1^ 
m)  waa  nooaMaiy.  TUs  axcitamant 
•f  Iho  dwodowal  ■■ntimant  might  bo  moralx  tomporary, 
I  aaat  aoak  Aa  —Baaa  to  givo  it  ponnUMaca.  Bhafcti 
t  Yoga*  but  Yoga  ooPTOita  Bhakti  iato  para 
Portu^M  Bhakti  might  hava  lad  mo  to 
pwhapa  Yoga  odght  hava  lod  ma  to 
Bat  by  dw  oombinatioa  of  tba  two  tha 
gaidaai  of  DMaa  lava  grow  upon  tba  mooatains  of 
ooauaaaios  r*  Thoa  within  a  compaimtivaly  abort  dma 
V  XaahaVa  davedocka  couolidated  into  tranKondantal 
Iail4hl  Ha  aajoind  a  prophetic  vision  into  tha 
bliiin  thinga  both  of  Hindu  and  Christian  thaology. 
Ho  lacaal  and  la-iatafptatad  tha  coocaptiona  of  tha 
Vadic  and  Paraaic  raligion.  Ha  diuolvad  tha  goda 
•ad  godaaaaa  of  hU  paopla  in  apiritual  analytis,  and 
i^Oad  tba  Hiada  paatbaon  with  immortal  idasU  of 
wladow  and  piaty.  Tba  popular  daitias  of  tha  land 
wan  dlvaatid  of  tbair  idolatrous  ambodimaot.  axplalnad 
Ia  tbair  aaotarie  maaning,  and  bacama  oubUoiatad  into 
tba  paalry  and  aatbatka  of  rsfermad  Hinduism.  Ha 
boldly  daaU  wltb  tba  Christian  doctriaaa  of  tha  Logoa, 
,  and  tba  PraAaiatanea  of  Christ.  Ha 
i  tha  labaWHiation  of  Oifisrtanily  in  tba  failb 
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an^  reverence  of  hU  couatrymen.  He  went  into  the 
discussion  of  the  most  obscure  questions  of  the  essence 
of  Nature,  and  the  human  spirit.  His  fervid  glowiag 
conceptions  found  utterance  in  langua^,  worship,  and 
symbolism  which  for  a  time  were  misundsrstood.  Bat 
underneath  it  all,  there  was  the  rapt  communitm  c£  tii* 
human  and  the  Divine ;  there  was  tiie  restoration  ot  tiM 
national  standards  of  piety.  Like  his  whole  character,  ' 
his  devotions  were  most  complex,  every  fibre  of  &ith, 
feeling',  culture,  wisdom,  insight  being*  woven  togtttlisr, 
yet  the  complexity  assimilated  itself  so  well  with  his 
nature,  that  the  prayers  and  precepts  that  resulted 
therefrom  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
description.  The  deepest  philosophy  became  a  child- 
like fervour  of  faith  and  feeling.  Ignorant  men  and 
illiterate  women,  even  little  boys  and  girls  became 
charmed  by  the  mystery  of  his  devotional  utterances; 
These,  when  collected,  will  make  a  migh^  memorial  <^ 
his  spiritual  genius.  His  best  prayers  are  in  tha' 
vernacular,  and  they  are  untranslatable  into  any 
foreign  tongue.  They  are  the  artless  accents  of  a 
man  who  empties  his  whole  being  into  the  bosom  of 
a  felt  Infinite,  and  communes  with  the  reali^  of  tha 
Divine  Spirit.  Keshub  laid  down  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  his  religion  a  direct  and  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  Soul  of  God.  And  his  recorded 
devotions  testify  that  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  measure 
ttiat  intercourse.  He  subordinated  every  duty  and 
every  act  of  his  life  to  his  prayers.  For  long  years,' 
in  fact  from   1875  to    1883,  the  best  part  of  the  day, 


IS  qwil  in  fhm  dafly  aerviea 
His  intiiiMUe  firiends  and 
disdplas  met  there  at  about  nine,  and  the  devotional 

cootinasd  somerimes  till  one  o'clock  in 

vhoto  servlos^  bol  latt«rly 
Hm  aMSSsaiy  sifsagdi  far  that    Thssaao- 

fmtL    Bm  sdonnd  kt  in  mmy  ooocelTabla  way  with 
il/Kulifdktw  aad  tasia  whidi  ha  possassad  in  such 
AAv  his  sMmiiiff   ahlatioos^  ha  i^ti^ 
pvaetaaDy  faHa  tha  gafdaa  to  cat  tha  best  flowara 

Tha  fm  aad  best  ftaits  of  tha  yaar  wara  laid  out 


also  plaasd  thscafar  coosscfatiofi*    Tha 
af  tha  BfahsM  arissloQaiias  aad  other  davoieea 
fai  a  sqaaia  aiooad  tha  pulpit,  aadi 
Mosa  ttMui  a  deer  or  tigarsUn, 
by  aboal  a  sqoara  feoc  of  red  woollen 
Tha  araeical  appartanaacee  of  tha  siaging  apoetla 
then^  tha  Udg^  kmi§i^  and  skimrm  were  there, 
and  aleo  tho  basfleL  whidi  Kashab  himself  soaodad 

ha  want  oat  with  his  spostlee  on  mis- 
enpaAtiona*  Evafy  visitor  front  SBreign  coaa* 
triei^  wha  wae  attiaeled  to  Kashab'a  hoas%  was  shown 
Infeatha  sanctuary  whenoe  Keshah  drew  his  iaspira* 
tiani^  and  where  ha  laid  down  dM  laws  and  Instltationa 

OftlMllCV 
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Keshub  had  a  wonderiul  &ith  In  the  e&caey  af</ 
prayer.  A  dogged  persistency  in  prayeiiiilness  cha- 
racterized him  at  all  times.  VTith  him  it  was  an  instinct.  / 
He  had  never  reasoned  about  it,  never  had  any  donbt 
occurred  to  him,  he  always  clung  to  prayer  with  a  nm- 
ple  childlike  tenacity.  He  was  exceedingly  realistic  la 
his  prayers,  seldom  cared  to  indulge  in  art  or  imagina- 
tion, but  prayed  outright  for  every  need  he  felL  "Tha 
first  lesson  of  the  scriptures  of  my  life,"  says  he  **ia 
prayer.  In  the  twilight  of  my  religious  eareoTi  tha 
voice  rose  in  my  heart  saying  "  Pray,  always  pray,  thero 
is  no  other  way  than  prayer."  In  those  days  he  had 
neither  the  flow  of  language,  nor  the  power  c^emo' 
tion,  but  still  he  prayed  on,  and  tried  to  live  purely. 
Latterly  as  he  gained  in  wisdom  and  matured  in  piety, 
he  discovered  in  prayer  the  inviolable  and  essential 
law  of  spiritual  progress.  He  never  believed  that 
the  nature  of  God  could  be  at  any  time  changed  by^ 
our  devotions,  the  Divine  was  immutable.  But'ho'  ' 
held  that  the  law  of  grace,  and  growth  of  religious  Hfo 
demanded  faithful  prayer  on  our  part.  Hearty  prayer 
changes  a  man's  mental  constitution,  and  reveals  all 
things  to  him  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Constant 
prayer  renews  a  man's  life  entirely.  He  gains  new 
wisdom,  new  insight,  fresh  flow  of  heart  and  force  of  will, 
derived  from  a  Irnowledge  of  the  purposes  and  secrets  of 
God.  The  more  a  man  prays,  the  more  divine'  ha 
becomes  in  every  relation  of  life.  "If  I  asked,"  says 
he  "what  religion  I  should  adopt,  prayer  answered. 
the  questioD.    If  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or.  not 


lit  uwE  cv  KmniB  cmnnmi  snr. 

I  ■fccwH  gb*  MP  mf  wcMSj  pwwptcte  aad  baoooM 
•  orfMleaaiy,  pmjrv  broaght  ma  th*  Kiuw«r.  Pnyar 
iIiIiibIiiiiI  what  nSatiaaa  I  •boald  bear  to  my  «if< 
■ad  It  waa  prajar  that  rafulatad  my  oooduet  In  pacn- 
wittj  eowNcna."  Wbao  hU  fHaads  quarrallad  among 
go  and  pray 
of  hU  iMTanta,  a  man  boy* 
I  n  tiiaft  in  Ua  bonaa,  ba  kndt  down*  and 
pitqwd  by  Um  akU  «£  dw  colprU.  Ooa  pacuUarlty  of 
Ma  prayftilnw  VM  that  ba  not  only  prayad  but 
wnnlad  a«d  waitad  far  anawar  to  bia  aupplJcatJona. 
bnD  Ua  davetional  aourdaaa  tbanAra  tba  doctrino 
«f  laifintloa  and  dlvlna  fammandmant  actnatad  bim 
wydaapfy.  Whatavar  raspoosa  ba  obtainad  in  thia 
«^  waa  alwaya  tba  guiding  priociplo  of  bia  lifo.  Thta 
ba  callad  by  tba  modi  diaputad  nama  of  Adeab  (divina 
CBMmaad).  In  tba  aoMUast  mattara  of  daily  Ufia, 
■bMarar  ha  waa  in  difficulty  ba  walked  by  the  light 
«f  dda  Adaah.  In  avafy  aodal  raform  that  ha  evar 
■ndertee^  thia  raaponaa  to  prayar  waa  his  only  guide. 
1m  Cho  flunafaoMnt  of  tba  Bhant  Aaram,  in  avaiy 
Importnnt  aflair  that  ralatad  to  the  inmataa  of  that 
Inatliiillnn.  ba  tnalatad  on  the  command  f>f  God  being 
•eogbl;  an  idea  whidi  net  a  few  of  bit  frienda  aecndy 
ridknleJ.  VHian  In  tba  BWiriaga  of  his  daughtar  to 
the  Maharajah  of  Cacb  Bahar  ba  pUaded  that  he  bad 
bean  led  by  the  SfttU  of  God  to  give  Ua  aancti<m 
te  dM  aaniag^  Ua  aaamlaa,  nay  the  whole  world 
flew  fciieea.  Yet  Kaahob  in  thia  Intft**  said  n». 
ttliV  whkfc  bt  bad  ooc  hnbitMUy  aaid  during  the 
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whole  course  of  hia  ^iritual  life.  In  a  letter  to  Pra£ 
Max  Miiller  in  the  last  year  of  his  lif^  he  reriewa  tiier 
past  thus: — "  These  twenty-five  yean  the  Holy  Ghut 
has  been  to  me  not  only  Teacher  and  Guide^  but  also 
my  Guardian  and  Protector.  Me  has  given  methe bread 
of  inspiration,  and  to  His  directions  too  I  owe  my  daily 
bread.  I  never  knew  any  guru  or  priest,  but  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  higher  life  I  have  always  sought' 
and  found  light  in  the  direct  counsels  of  the  Holy. 
Spirit.  Nor  could  I  ever  count  upon  a  definite  incoma 
for  my  large  family,  and  yet  through  darkness  and  un-' 
certainty  the  Holy  Ghost  has  led  me  on,  feeding  me^' 
my  wife,  ten  children,  and  even  giving  us  the  comforts 
of  life.  From  how  many  perils,  dangers,  and  tempta*' 
tioas  has  He  delivered  me  I  How  many  times  has  He 
shown  me  the  light  of  heaven !  or  I  would  have  perish- 
ed.  To  so  good  a  Spirit  I  look  as  to  a  personal  Friend 
and  daily  Companion,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  .- 
never  to  turn  away  from  Him  to  whom  I  owe  all 
that  I  prize  in  my  temporal  and  my  spiritual  life." 
Men  criticized  his  conduct  by  their  own  rules,  and. 
when  he  claimed  to  be  judged  by  the  only  rule 
which. had  ever  controlled  his  conduct,  they  set  him 
down  as  a  dissembler  or  a  fool  (  In  the  process  of 
obeying  the  impulse  he  might  now  and  then  err  in  judg-- 
ment,  or  the  selection  of  means,  but  the  main  motive' 
which  actuated  him,  he  fiilly  believed,  was  God-sent 
and  unerring.  This  principle,  applied  to  the  difficult' 
and  involved  circumstances  of  his  life,  might  clear  up; 
a  good  deal  that  is  now  misunderstood.    To  Keshub- 


r  Stm  pcqnr  «m  ttw  onljr  madfaun  of  c 
I  aailaMka  bttwMM  God  and  oua,  th*  only  vnfidUnif 
I  ]OT«r%kt  aad  gBldaM*.  Hte  whoU  lUa  «a  a  davotM 
.4*nlop*doatof  that.  Tha  farma  of  Ua  prajrar  waf* 
f  aHadyMCoaraarioBaL  A  parfact  maatar  of  Us  motlwr- 
t  ba  powad  fiirtih  Ua  aapimtiooa  tnaatmaaof 
apaDvId  poalqr  to  which  It  vaa  a  daligbt  to 
Now  aad  ag^  ha  daaceodad  to  tha  bomallaa^ 
BoatbMlttHTanacoUr,  &r  away  indaad  from 
Urn  I— faga  cf  fta  Scribaa  aadThariaaaa,  whoaa  ootiona 
<f  faapactabBlly  aad  rawf apca  wan  ahockad  theraby, 
It  M0>  ha  aaoaadad  to  fllghta  of  axprauioii  and  aeoti- 
■«t  wkkk  BOttlaff  lo  tha  lallgioaa  Utaratura  of  aoy 
•Matty  coaldaoDoaL  HIa  ftca  aaaooMd  a  atraago  baaoqr 
I  la  tha  nqitnro  of  davotlooal  aKdtenMOt ; 
a  amila  pUjrad  upon  hia  Doble  handsoma 
aj  taU  and  athlatJc  aa  ha  wma,  hU  wbola  atdtudo 
vaa  anct  and  ftill  of  light ;  many  aoMng  the  coogr*> 
gatloa  gasad  apoa  kia  be*  with  woodar.  Struiga  to 
falaCa^  aftar  tha  fiana  agoolaa  of  his  last  momenu,  aa 
aoea  aa  all  waa  hosbad  ia  daath,  tha  sama  wonted 
■an  taiiaii  aatila  ratamad,  and  Ughtad  ap,  and  glori« 
Cad  hia  coaataaaaca  I  Tha  thoaaands  that  caoia  to  pay 
Oair  laat  boooara  to  him,  marvolUd.  Thay  kapt  hia 
•■aa*  fitoa  uaooywad  tUl  tha  fiiaaral  pyra  was  §»t  fita 
«Bb  Han  (baa  was  a  aua  who,  apon  tha  small  bagin- 
■bga  of  a  almpla  ^eotaaaoas  prayarftilnaaa,  gradoally 
laid  ^  atiactara  of  a  aj^toal  Ufa,  tha  eoloaaal  propor- 
llaM  «f  which  ovankadowad  tha  whola  land.  Kashab 
CkaadK  Sm  hmta  — doabtad  laatiaway  to  tha  aAcaey 
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of  prayer,  the  grand  testimony  of  spiritual  hendsm/ 
and  noble  perfection  achieved  through  tbo  easy  na-. 
tural  means  within  everybody's  power,  of  asking  £ar 
light  and  guidance  from  God. 

Keshub  assiduously  cultivated  the  habit  of  realizing: . 
the  spirit  of  God  in  everything.  He  grew  Into  the 
habit  of  addressing  flowers,  forests,  fire,  water,  every" 
thing  that  was  beautiful  or  grand.  All  phenomena 
were,  symbolical  to  him.  He  evidently  communed 
with  some  hidden  personality  in  them.  He  spiri- 
tualized woman,  and  acquired  the  idea  of  the  Sujffeme  ^ 
Mother;  he  spiritualized  children,  and  occasionally 
worshipped  God  as  the  Supreme  Child.  No  devout 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  Madonna  and  the  Infant,  than  he  was  about 
womanhood  and  childhood  in  generaL  Latterly  he 
began  to  show  a  singular  fondness  of  attachment  to 
his  wife  (contrasted  with  his  indifference  of  the  farly^ 
days  of  their  married  life),  and  it  required  but  a  little 
insight  to  discover  that  his  relations  to  her  were. 
intensely  and  exclusively  spiritual.  Now  and  then 
he  showed  a  strange  absorbed  earnestness  in  caressing 
his  infant  children.  Any  one  who  observed  him  at 
those  times  could  not  but  feel  he  was  realizing  a 
personality  in  the  child  other  than  the  child's  own. 
-  He  would  retire  into  a  bush  at  the  Belgharia  garden, 
sit  under  some  favourite  tree  by  the  hour  on  the  bare 
damp  grass,  keep  talking  as  in  a,  trance,  and  thea 
rejoin  his  friends  with  a  face  kindling  like  the  evening* 
sky.    The  Himalayas  were  his  favourite  resort  when 


ka  OTdl  f»  tt«%  Md  «klk  OS  Ik*  UI1%  IM  pMCiind 
am  latlMiN  mmm  ml  lAmtdty  lahimMlfwithUM  gnu 
hAm  Mgw  aad  Miati  of  A*  put.  HU  pnyara 
tMMM  rliwtrti,  npi,  Vadk.  IboM  hUU  ««ra  holy 
to  kii^  aad  ha  (teriabad  thair  ■taoriarioni.*  Wbaa 
Am*  far  Dm  Uat  timm  In  lUj,  It  was  a  graat  mih  of 
lit  fcaait  to  a^abHah  a  hannitaga  on  tho  Bountaiiu, 
aad  apairf  limm  tho  maoliiilw  of  kU  dajrs.  Bat  hU 
fltoaH  basaaa  too  ■■io«i  far  Um  tobaabla  tecanj 
•to  Ala  vkh.  AjMtkar  fanrourita  pre  caw  of  apiritaal 
•Mtan  aJaptad  fay  Kaohnb  waa  hU  fimqnaat  ooaunanion 
«ito  A*  BfM  aad  charadan  of  pcophata  far  i^om 
fe»  ahraya  fait  a  apadal  affinltr.  Hia  cherlshwl  ain 
«a«  to  Ihf*  to  kanDoaisa  tka  cbaruten  of  th*  grtatest 
fwphali  ta  kU  own  charactar.  Ha  had  foaod  ia  hU 
Maol  of  Chrift  aoch  a  harawny.  Ha  had  foaod  ia  hU 
Chrbt-ldaal  a  cooabtaattoa  of  tha  ambodimanu  of  the 
daapart  kwnantty,  mtdk  aa  Socrates,  Sakya  Muni, 
Ckahaaya,  aad  otksr  tnw  soos  of  God.  Ha  always 
Jiowsd  himaelf  to  be  tka  stuidy  opponent  of  sentl- 
<  aitka-  to  Christ  or  any  other  great 


ai«M  «M*  Mi  *^  M  tte  Mtot  AiyH 
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man.  H«  definitely  struggfted  to  it  what  thejr  wvn, 
and  he  always  urged  hu  disciples  to  do  the  saaw. 
With  this  object  he  institutad  the  ceremony  of  iriiat  . 
he  called  Pilgrimage  to  the  Saiata,  which  meaat 
nothing  more  than  an  intense  spiritual  effint  to  realixe 
in  consciousness  the  leading  principles  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  mankind.*  Amongst  thes^  however,  none 
was  given  the  place  that  belonged  to  Jesos.  HU 
chief  utterances  on  the  subject  of  typical  DivioA 
Humanity  had  Christ  for  their  burden..  So  &r  as 
such  things  admit  of  classification,  Keshub's  tenderest 
relations  after  those  with  Christ  were  with  Chaitanya, 
the  prophet  of  divine  love  in  Bengal.  The  emotional 
development  of  his  religion  was  very  greatly  indebted 
to  this  sweet  character.  It  was  from  the  Vaishnava 
cult  perhaps  he  gathered  hia  great  faith  in  the  ^Scacy 
of  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Name.  He  fait  littla 
scruple  to  adopt  any  name  of  God  found  in  use 
amongst  orthodox  Hindus,  if  he  was  sure  that  would  ' 
serve  the  purpose  of  embodying  a  specific  conception 
of  Divine  nature  or  attribute  such  as  he  wanted  to  , 
emphasize.  This  not  only  nationalized  the  aspect  of/ 
his  religion,  but  accentuated  the  spiritual  spmpathyf 
which  he  always  felt  very  strongly  with  the  higher) 
phases  of  the  Hindu  religion.  When  he  made  such  odop/ 
tions,  however,  he  invariably  took  care  to  unfasten  them 
,  from  all  idolatrous  associations.    Thus  the  mystical  im-i 

*  The  Tuioiu  prindplei  Nid  derelopincnU  lure  enninerated  ininiurily  in 
connection  wilh  Keihab'i  character  at  a  derolee,  hiTc  been  more  (ally  dxrdt 
ttpon  In  the  cli*pt«r  deroted  to  Uw  tcacUngi  ot  the  New  D 


•  «f  tt»  Nana  In  mttef  qntam  of  orimttl  tlMO> 
.  lify  WM  aMMplid  aad  parpatoatad  in  Um  Bnhmo  Somaj. 
Ba  eavpoaad  what  ba  caJlad  ■*  tha  gariand  of  a  handrad 
'  In  thadaily  fona  of  worabip  «f  tha 
I  of  tha  Nov  DUpaMattoo.    Ha  had  a  giaat 
r  la  aitaaporin  tha  namaa  of  God  aeoording  to 
a  and  dfcamataaoM.    At  a  nacatmy  ■upplamant 
••  hla  myalical  daroiloiu,  Xaahab  lattariy  Introduoad 
t  pgactfaaJ  •  graat  nany  rituala.  Uniannrad  critl- 

How 


m  uamyaucai 
\  Mdpfadiaod 


la  Ua  QMHch  It  b  not  aasjr  to  aay^  but  wa  havo  hb  won! 
far  1^  that  ha  waa  food  of  tha  ^mpUci^  of  wonhip. 
that  ha  waa  agaiatt  fernu  and  ritas.  Yat  withal  in 
Xathob's  natara  than  waa  a  paychological  aacaa- 
lixf  for  tha  institatloo  of  oaramoniaU.  He  bad  tha 
MaoonqaarKbla  propholie  tmpuUe  to  wonbip  not  only 
la  nqntie  words,  bat  In  myuic  paHbimaocaa.  Worda 
wat«  not  anovgh  far  his  traiucaadaatal  darotioasi 
thoaghts  wara  aoC  daap  enough  for  bia  faith,  tha 
■lyitafy  of  lafialta  ralationi  embodied  themMlvas  In 
latal  acta.  Thay  ware  the  types  of  profoand 
Ha  had  a  daaUa  alao  to  addiaas  the  national 
teagiaatioa  throogh  obaerrancae  to  which  the  people 
had  aa  afialty  by  a  long  sarlaa  of  events,  traditions,  tioMa, 
Ha  hada  mistloaary  aMdva  in  these 
Ha  wanted  to  nuka  Theism  mora  iatalU* 
gthla  aad  aMra  aeeaptabia  to  tha  graat  Mswae.  Ha 
celihraisd  hla  priadplaa  by  solemn  caremoalas  which 
•ppaaladtathaaiMtteuofthaUlBdaraoa^  Hahadaa- 
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doubtedly  a  desire  to  rationalize,  interpret,  and  partially 
to  adopt  the  greitt  sacraments  of  primitive  Christianity 
and  Vedic  Hinduism,  giving  thus  his  Church  a  catholic 
character.    But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  secondary  pur- 
poses there  was  the  grand  prevailingpurposeto  fertilize 
expand,  and  deepen  his  own  religious  nature,  and  that  of 
his  intimate  disciples.    When  his  searching,  praying^ 
awe-struck  spirit  htid  made  its  pilgrimage  into  tha 
eternal  solitudes,  and  beheld  the  marvel  of  its  relations 
to  the  obscure  Infinite,  he  tried  in  various  ways  to  give 
utterance  to  his  swelling  conceptions.    He  gave  veot 
to  absorbed  rhapsodies,  to  doctrines    pregnant  with 
unseen  meaning,  he  was  compelled  to  perform  rites 
and  ceremonies.    Gradually  Keshub    had    become    a 
staunch  opponent  of  abstract  addresses  to  the  D^ty. 
He  intensely  sympathized  with  the  warmth  and  imagery 
of  popular  Hindu  worship.    His  simple  devout  nature 
was  stirred  by  the  melodies,  the  flowers,  the  lights, 
the  fragrances,  the  prostrations,  the  joyous  enthusiastic 
singing  of  Hindu  temples.    He  felt  these  were  the 
spontaneous  outgrowths  of  the  national  religious  senti- 
ment.    He  rigidly  discarded  the  idolatry  in  them  all  j 
he  never  went  to  any  Hindu    temple,   and  far  less 
showed   any   outward   sympathy   with   what  went   on 
there.    But  his  genius  could  instinctively  separate  the 
gross ness   from   the   genuineness   of   the   elements    of 
Hindu   devotions,   and  he   freely  and  deeply  drank  of, 
the  latter.    His  great  aim  was  to  adopt  every  feature 
of  the  devotional    esthetics    of  orthodox    Hinduism, 
eliminating    therefrom    only    the    polytheistic    errors. 


Tba  nwUndKdy  of  hU  Mriy 
■M  JMcribiJ  tlHwlMn.  la  btar  Uli  ha 
dUanott  Iming,  joyfiil*  belond  by  all* 
aad  again  Um  jnntiifal  malaacholy  r*- 
aad  ovanhadowad  his  motivaa.  Whanarar 
tta  approachlay  fadicattooa  of  worldlinaas  or  aln  in 
1  la  naoul  ■olitadg^  ha  took  thaltav 
aofhlanacarau  HoculUTatad 
II  maals,  ho  draaiad  la  tha 
it^a  gachh  ha  ilvad  apoa  voliutaiy  alms,  ha 
Aawad  Ua  haad  and  boa  t  ho  did  all  this  oa  prindpla. 
aaaaaaa  to  eactala  aoda,  aa  diadpHQaa  which  avary 
•aaoaghtaaeeeaatoaateadopc  Wbaa  tha  aaoaailty 
caaaad  tha  practieao  alao  CMsad,  aad  ha  nvortod  to 
Ua  onUaaiy  ways  of  Ufa,  but  nooa  who  obsarvad  him 
coald  fim  to  aoo  that  tboogh  tha  practicaa  wera  suf 
paoda^  tha  priodpb  was  as  aetiva  in  his  charactaf 
na  avar.  A  ateical  salf-daoying  rigour  formed  tha 
V'***T  of  Kaahoh's  ganius.  Ha  anfiircad  it  upon 
hlmaalC  ha  waatad  to  aaforca  it  spoo  otbars.  It  waa 
'  «  dJapoaitioo  wUdi  navar  lat  go  its  hold  upon  him*  it 
waa  a  bias  of  nalara  la  him,  U  ouwla  him  so  Tary 
vnliha  oOmt  man,  and  parhapa  eootribotad  not  a  Uttla 
••  Ua  occasional .  onpopolarity.  It  cannot  on  tha 
othar  hand  ba  daniad  ^at  this  prlmlUva  auatarity  In 
Kaahah'a  Bovamant  prasafYsd  iu  moral  purity  amidst 
a»  many  tranritJons  and  aora  trials.  Tha  hoUaaai  of 
hia  paraenal  charactaf  4onld  not  ba  nwvachad  ovaM 
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by  his  worst  anemies.  He  combined  tita  tenderast 
sentimentalities  iritb  the  highest  moral  paritf,  a  con- ' 
bination  so  rare  to -meet  with  in  emotional  IndiJU 
He  sternly  mainlined  Ae  standards  oi  traditional 
Hindu  simplicity  in  food  and'  dress*  he  always  hdd 
poverty  to  be  an  essential  tr^dt  in  the '  character  of 
a  religious  teacher. .  He  held  asceticdsm  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  essential  disciplines  for  ereiy 
devotee. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  Keshub's  character. 
as  a  devotee  had  a  most  magnetic  and  reprodoctiTB 
effect.  He  leavened  the  whole  community  in  ihe  midst 
of  which  he  lived.  Undoubtedly  he  influenced  every 
section  of  the  great  surrounding  mass  of  Hindu  soiae^ 
more  profoundly  than  any  one  thought  at  the  time. 
Men  latterly  doubted  whether  to  call  him  an  orthodox 
or  heterodox  Hindu.  His  followers  wwe  known  1^  the 
length,  intensity,  and  retirement  of  their  spiritual  eocsi^ 
cises.  They  were  known  by  their  vegetarian  diet,  the 
simplicity  of  their  looks,  the  plainness  of  their  dress, 
and  the  puritanic  strictness  of  their  morals.  Keshuh 
has  given  a  new  turn  to  modem  Hinduism,  and  brought 
about  a  new  reaction  in  it.  His  prayers  fiimishad 
the  perennial  fountain  from  which  our  beloved  Singing 
Apostle  drew  his  inspiration  of  new  hymns,  swee^- 
~  true,  and  deep.  From  those  prayers  numberless 
sermons  and  precepts  have  sprung  which  have  becomo 
the  household  phraseology  of  Brahmo  families^  Doc^ 
trihes,  festivals,  disciplines,  nay  the  very  idea  of  tha 
New  Dispensation  itself,  have  flowed  from  the  mast^A 


>  JMrt  Ulriliig'  flwy  WW.  Ifbtkudon* 
■y««fl—  to  Ma  fladplMi,  ba  ha*  taaght  Oam  tba 
ttmtf  aad  awMtMiB  of  prajrar.  Tba  whole  coiraot 
ff  Hm  iWiKhiiial  Ufii  of  tha  Bnhmo  Somaj  ha  baa 
>■■■<  voBdadhttjr.  Ha  baa  pubUihad  pnyan,  both 
ki  Baglhih*  aad  Ib  Iho  wnacolar,  wfakA  abaU  feed 
■aagr  aoala  to  maoy  g— antjota.  Ha  hu  givan  an- 
iMpatoa  to  Aa  poblkalioa  of  varloat  Uada  of .  nwditativa 
aad  datotional  Utantan^  vU^  has  a  graat  aad  fiuw 
WtMMmg  fiMan  bifaa  It.  Ha  baa  nlaad  a  geoaradoa 
«f  t»tf  laalid  aawBtiM  to  tha  Bnhiao  SoouJ  whoaa 
■petoaUe  dhancttr  rrr—"^'  haaoar  whafavar  tbajr 
fBb  Aa  SmOOtr  of  hU  moYaoioat,  a»  loag  aa  ha 
ami,  «M  T-^TTT  la  thaaa  diaaa  of  doabt  aad 
■■iwlalliHr  gmaaaaaa  Kasbub  Cbuadar  Saa  waa  a 
tjrpkal  davototh  praCaadng  agaliut  tba  pnjrarUuneM 
«f  (ha  a«a  bj  bU  tondar  piaty.  Umj  wa  noc  hopa  thai 
llM  faaa  oa  tha  altar  wUch  ha  Uodlwl,  wiU  ba  fad  bjr 
tkm  aapiralieaa  of  Maajr  agaa,  and  that  onca  noro  tha 
•Mdva  AiyMa  of  ladU  abaU  b*  abto  to  Uucriba  thair 
fcbk  oa  Aa  aaaala  of  tha  world's  prograsi  by  tha 
latmmktf  of  thair  coaiMaaioa  with  tha  ataraal  apirU 
afGodt 

XaahabChaadarSaawasaBodalhoaaaholdar.  HU 
doaaalte  Bfc  waa  tha  aaa^pla  of  datUalaass,  lova,  and 
liMlfj.  Vat  an  tha  sunlit isai  ha  avar  praaehad  aod 
pcacHaa^  aet  aD  Aa  aaertfeaa  ba  aada  of  waaay  or 
«f  haal^  aot  an  tba  loaf  travab  ha  auda,  oeald 
toba  mmmf  oaa  |b«  of  Aa  totaaaa  s^icdBa  ba  alvajra 
fritteUahatoaaadfetoOy.   Oftha  taa  chUdraa,  ««• 
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sons,  and  five  daughters  he  had,  all  have  survived  him, 
and  all,  even  the  youngest,  who  emerged  at  his  depar- 
ture into  the  barest  consciousness  of  his  serene  presence 
in 'the  house,  bear  the  same  touching  testimony  of 
Keshuh's  fatherly  tenderness.  Yet  he  was  never  de- 
monstrative in  his  aETection.  The  same  sweet  reserve 
that  characterised  all  his  other  relations,  prevailed  io 
the  domestic  circle  also.  I^ay,  to  the  superficial 
observer  it  might  sometimes  seem  he  was  unmindful  of 
his  duties  at  home.  Mrs.  Sen,  or  the  children,  taken 
ill,  were  sometimes  unattended  upon ;  the  boys  now 
and  then  had  no  one  to  superintend  their  studies. 
Ke^hub  amidst  his  absorbing  occupations  had  no 
time  to  look  to  the  details  of  his  household  manage- 
ment.  There  were  kind  friends,  and  devoted  disciples 
who  generally  volunteered  to  do  this  for  him.  But 
whether  all  the  domestic  needs  were  satisfied  or  not, 
Keshub's  ardent  affection  for  his  home  was  a  part  of 
his  many-sided  religion.  If  Mrs.  Sen  had  the  power 
to  utter  her  experiences,  she  could  unfold  a  tale  of 
conjugal  affection,  which  angels  might  listen  to  with 
joy,  so  mystical  and  tender  was  its  depth  and  truth. 
Many  perhaps  will  remember  his  published  dialogue 
of  the  HusbiiTid  Soul  to  the  Wife  Soul.  It  might 
not  unfitly  be  compared  to  Plato's,  or  Dante's,  or 
'Swedenborg's  prophetic  speculations.  This  dialogue 
gives  some  insight  into  the  relationship  which  he 
held  should  exist  ideally  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  he  faithfully  tried  to  be  true  to  that  ideal  all 
his  life.      In  his  numerous  family  the  sweetest  and 


•■te  A*  fantlM.  Mn.  Sw'>  cml  widowbood  U 
Mottad  bf  tha  gVMtbM  and  dsap  ■gBctioa  which 
JBiwriibly  waili  lyoa  h«r»  whawwc  dia  turns  bar  ay* 
!■  bar  owB  bawaibol^  It  ougbt  to  ba  paiticnlariy 
andaaad  dut  tf  Kaabnb  wantad  to  do  avaiy  duty 
to«a«dta  Ua  tamUf,  ba  waa  above  all  tUagamoat 
MiliiM  tbal  bb  wUa  ahoaM  ba  inidatad  in  the  high 
«dar  tf  apMtnality  which  be  bimaalf  practiaad.  Ho 
■adabarabby  Ua  dda oa  the  HimaUyaa  rocfci,  wUle 
lwaetiatbaaaclairtRiabifaabioa,aad  coltWatad  eon- 
■  liiiiiwllb  God ia  Yoga.  Ha diaaaad bar  lathe  yellow 
aaeallecHbh  «kh  the  aMm  in  bar  band,  and  ea  eartaia 
glMt  oecaaloai^  gave  bar  a  aaat  near  bin  in  the  dooaatio 
aaadaaiy  wbare  the  other  davotaea  aat.  She  praaidad 
•var  Iba  ladiaa*  davedooal  otaetioga  regularly  bald 
Kaahob  wiahad  hU  wUe  to  take  the  sane 
a  of  the  Church  which  he  had 
takaa  OBMagat  tba  bmb  by  trying  to  Impart  to  her  the 
aaaa  Tiitaaa  wUch  ba  biaualf  poaaaasad ;  ha  wasted  hla 
wtts  to  be  a  fcUow  aacatic,  and  a  bUow-deroCea  with 
bia. 

Aa  loaf  aa  Kaabab  lived  ia  the  CotutoUh  house, 
ttat  large  aaeaitral  ■aasion  was  tharaooctof  the  graU 
aad  good  from  the  whole  oooatry,  one  might  say  froai 
A*  wbolo  world  1  ao  that  at  last  it  became  too  somU 
fcr  Ua  leqaliamiiili  Vicaroya,  Member*  ot  Parlia- 
Maal,  aad  Mabar^ibi.  the  yeath  aad  iatalliganoe  of 
Ae  wbolo  dty  leaartad  Ibara.  Ia  bcl  Kaahab'a 
I  dally  ao  aattoaaivih  that  aiaea  Ua 
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return  from  Europe  he  was  often  thinking  of  a  reu- 
dence  better  able  to  meet  tba  exigencies  of  Us  podtioa<< 
The  other  inmates  <^  the  fomitjr-honsa  too  became  . 
restive  under  the  perpetual  agitation  and  publidtr 
which  Keshub's  presence  brought  upon  the  oommooi 
domicile.  The  servants,  especially  the  do<»'keepei9« 
who  were  paid  out  of  the  joint  funds,  often  made  an 
outcry  against  the  continued  flow  of  visitors  up  to  . 
midnight,  or  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Keshnb 
hence  felt  the  urgent  need  of  an  independent  house  (at 
himself.  For  brief  intervals  of  time  he  had  removwl 
with  his  family  to  apartments  in  Uie  Bharat  Asram» 
but  that  did  not  suit  him  permanently.  His  domestic 
instincts,  under  the  impulse  of  religion,  demanded  what 
he  called  a  "  Settlement,"  and  he  began  to  writs  dis- 
courses on  that  subject  in  the  middle  of  1S77.  Fix*. 
tunately  towards  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  fine 
residence  at  No.  73,  Upper  Circular  Road,  was  ofiGued 
for  sale.  It  was  a  large  mansion,  with  a  garden,  and 
tank,  and  eittensive  lands  adjoining.  The  price  too 
was  large,  it  was  Rs.  3o,oo3.  When  Keshub  announced 
his  determination  to  purchase  this  property,  men  were 
startled,  they  thought  it  was  beyond  his  means  and 
position.  But  be  had  better  notions  of  his  requirer 
ments,  resources,  and  place  in  society.-  At  considerable 
risk  and  liability  Keshub  bought  the  house,  which 
was  subsequently  consecrated  as  "  Lily  Cottage."  He 
removed  there  in  October  1877.  This  provoked  cx>n- 
^  siderable  jealousy  among  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
not  a  few    Brahmos    disliked  the  appearance  <^   the 


iflT  iiiiiiriiTi  '.  maanA.  KMhab  bora  tUa 
Hvy.iittli  U*  tafehHl  nlMiii.  aad  Mt  gmi^Ail 
ftr  A*  Jnn»  m4  Mflmdiirir  qrov*!^  whkb  U* 
^Madlata  frltiir  a^  dUciplM  ihowrf  ca  ttw  ooca- 
ilofc  For  MVKal  aooAt,  my  aJmoaC  to  Um  end 
«r  ttyTi  ha  wu  aeli*«l7  ocwpUd  fa  fltdnff  vp  and 
kgrt^  Mtt  LII7  Cattaga  aad  itt  sardaa,  lAich  waa  tha 
Ami*  iiMlii  af  ae  aaay  charactatlrtic  davalopotanta 
«r  tha  nUglea  at  tta  Brahmo  Somaj.  HU  fint  act 
«^  t>  aat  ^art  Aa  Jam  room  in  tha  heoM  fiir  tha 
doMialfe  aaKtaaiy.  whara  all  Ua  feUow-davotaaa,  both 
^H  aad  vaaao,  ahaald  maat.  HU  naict  aetwaata 
ivatah  •  drawlaf  loeaa  te  tha  laeaptioQ  of  Ua  many 
vWaoi^  bath  Eavopaaa  aad  iDdiaa.  Ha  plaanad  hb 
Vhntf  aad  aittiag  looaii,  aatanded  hia  gardaoa  aod 
«nk.  bat  ia  tha  midst  of  It  all,  aat  up  a  littla  tuaw- 
l^*****^  tun,  whan  ha  odght  practica  K^itar/  davotlooi 
««d  aatfdiadpUaa.  Who  aaUdpatad  that  Lily  Cotuga 
ae  aartjr  aast  yaor  was  to  ba  tha  aoana  of  tb«  august 
fcadrllJM  of  tha  Cach  Bahar  manrlago  t  As  soon, 
huwasar,  aa  Kasbsb  had  a  housa  of  his  owa,  aad  sattlad 
ttm%  Ua  aazla^  was  bow  his  iatimata  eompanions, 
tta  Bnhao  ICasiooaiioa,  might  find  a  similar  satda> 
■MBL  With  Ala  obfoct  ha  parsoadad  than  to  sail  off 
iMr  mtttt,  aad  balld  booaas  in  Ua  aaighboorhood. 
Ho  mada  a  valaabla  gnat  of  laad  to  thoaa  who  had 
aatttewhaMvfdmltobqror  baild.  Aad  ihoM  who 
had  maaa^  parchaaad  baildlag  plota  from  him,  aa 
ha  bad  flaa^  af  laad  to  diapoaa  of  from  Ua  ova 
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compouad.  Small  houses  and  cottages  thai  b^;aa  to 
rear  their  heads,  aod  Keshub  consaeratad  the  nrigln 
bourhood  as  Mangal  Bar!  (the  abode  of  welfiue).  Ths 
little  colony  which  Keshub  set  bis  heart  upon  establiih> 
ing  at  Upper  Circular  Road,  was  not  completed  befbn 
two  years  more.  Me  meant  It  to  be  an  apostolic  . 
community  on  die  model  of  the  Bharat  Asram,  trtiich 
had  been  so  beneficiaL  It  was  a  semi-euburbin 
locality  at  the  eastern  end  of  Calcutta,  with  plenty  of 
garden  and  greenery  on  all  sides.  The  nine  faw'tiW 
that  first  gathered  were  trained  to  live  on  tanus  of 
genuine  affection  and  mutual  dependence.  Both  Uw 
'  men  and  women  every  day  congregated  for  morning 
service  in  the  house  of  the  Minister.  The  ladies 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Ladies'  Institution,  and 
the  weekly  service  in  the  Mandir.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  sent  to  the  Albert  College.  Altogether  there  were 
the  elements  of  a  healthy  little  community,  which  coiUd  ■ 
perform  important  experiments  of  social  reform  on  a 
proper  scale,  and  on  an  independent  footing.  Keshub 
felt  that  the  New  Dispensation  was  bound  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  this  all-important  experiment  of  a  sodety 
founded  upon  strictly  Theistic  and  apostolical  printjples, 
could  be  a  success  in  all  respects. 

It  becomes  necessary  here  to  explain  an  important 
principle  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  life,  namely,  the 
reconciliation  of  his  character  as  an  ascetic  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  a  devotee  and  a  householder.  Fair,  fa^  I 
and  florid  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  saw  Keshub  to 
make  him  out  as  an  ascetic.    His  house  stood  nearly  on 

i8 


wddittci  whtcA  dMir  lCalftar»  In  iptta  of  Us 
I  4f  AMMtiolMk  MCBiwL  KMhob  bocw  lUs 
JmIoo^  with  Ui  habUaal  cilaDMi,  and  lidt  gntafiil 
ftr  tih*  wtttm  and  «athii«l»»dc  synpatlqr  wUch  Us 
iMSlirili  fiisads  and  dixiplM  sbowsd  m  ths  occa- 
dOB.  For  ssvocal  monllu,  n^  almost  to  Om  and 
if  1477;  ba  was  aedTal/  oocujdad  in  fitting  *>p  and 
laylaff  ««t  Lil7  Cottsga  sad  tta  gardan,  wUch  was  tha 
iMsn  esntra  of  so  Msny  chanctarUdc  dovolopraanis 
'  *f  Iks  nUglaa  of  lbs  Bcahmo  Somaj.  His  fint  act 
was  ta  sst  apart  tba  finast  room  In  tha  bonss  fiir  tha 
4oMsslk  saartMsiy,  wharo  all  his  fiallow-dovotaos,  both 
■MB  snd  wow  in,  shoald  oMOt.  His  naxt  act  was  to 
teafaih  a  drawing  roosafiir  tha  rsoeption  of  his  many 
visiton^  both  Eorapasn  sad  lodiaa.  Hs  plannad  his 
Ubmxf  and  sitting  lOom,  extended  his  gardens  sod 
tan^  bat  in  tha  midst  of  it  all.  set  np  a  little  straw- 
thilriisd  bat,  wbsra  be  sdght  practioe  solitary  devotions 
aad  sslMlsdplina.  Who  anticipated  that  Lily  Cottage 
•o  aaily  ostt  year  was  to  ba  tha  aoana  of  the  august 
fcativitias  of  tha  Cadi  Bdtar  marriage  t  As  soon, 
IwwMW,  as  Kasbub  had  a  houae  of  his  own,  and  settled 
thai%  his  anxiety  was  bow  his  intimste  companions, 
tha  Biahme  Mission  sriaa,  might  find  a  similar  settle- 
■sawt  With  this  object  ba  persnadod  them  to  sell  off 
Aair  e&GM^  and  boUd  boosss  in  his  neighbourhood. 
B*  asada  a  nfaubU  grant  of  land  to  those  who  bad 
■nctfwwharawiihaltob^r  or  build.    And  those  who 


W  had  plaaly  U  land  tn  dispoao  of  fima  hU  own 
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compound.    Small  houses  and  cottages  ihos  began  to 
rear  their  heads,  and  Keshub  consecrated  the  neigh* 
bourhood  as  Mangal  Bari  (the  abode  of  welfiure).    The 
little  colony  which  Keshub  set  his  heart  upon  establish- 
ing  at  Upper  Circular  Road,  was  not  completed  .befi>re 
two  years  more.    He  meant   it   to  be   an   apostolic 
community  on  the  model  of  the  Bharat  Asram,  which 
had    been    so    benefidaL    .  It   was   a   semi-suborban 
locality  at  the  eastern  end  of  Calcutta,  with  plenty  of 
garden  and  greenery  on  all  sides.    The  nine  families 
that  first  gathered  were  trained  to  live  on  terms  of 
genuine  affection  and  mutual  dependence.    Both  the 
'  men  and  women  every  day  congregated  for  morning 
service   in   the   house   of    the   Minister.    The  ladies 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Ladies'  Institution,  and 
the  weekly  service  in  the  Mandir.    The  bo3rs  and  ffixls 
were  sent  to  the  Albert  College.    Altogether  there  were 
the  elements  of  a  healthy  little  community,  which  coi£kl 
perform  important  experiments  of  social  reform  on  a 
proper  scale,  and  on  an  independent  footing.    Keshub 
felt  that  the  New  Dispensation  was  bound  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  this  all-important  experiment  of  a  society 
founded  upon  strictiy  Theistic  and  apostolical  principles^ 
could  be  a  success  in  all  respects. 

It  becomes  necessary  here  to  explain  an  important 
principle  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  life,  namely,  the 
reconciliation  of  his  character  as  an  ascetic  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  a  devotee  and  a  householder.  Fair,  fat,  | 
and  florid  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  saw  Keshub  to 
make  him  out  as  an  ascetic.    His  house  stood  nearly  on 


tm  Ughn  of  land;  h*  U«^  In  ft  gudia  fiUwl  with 

flMWi  aad  fivb  ttMi^  »  wUa  waU-pavad  atraat  na 

ftio^t    Ua   McMBBhr*  oompoand,  and  andad   uadw 

.  •  povtieo  whan  stood  his  carriaga    with    tha    horsa 

tha  town.    It  was 

Y«t  on.  DO 

wllglniii  ptindplo  did  Kaahub  in  UtMr  tlnus  Uy  so 
■■A  scrsas  as  oa  tha  prindpU  at  asoaticism.  Ha  was 
a  aaa  of  augclaat  nataral  shrawdnass  to  ba  ahtato 
'  «BdKMaad  that  prcftailons  of  satf-danial  navar  impraas 
faoplawWwvt  tha  adaal  practioa  of  sooia  raal  rigor 
la  haUli  of  paraosal  Ufc.  Did  ha  practiso  that  rigor  r 
WhM*  lay  Us  aacockUm  t  Why  did  paopla,  naay 
•«>■  aMOBg  his  own  friaodsi,  fidt  to  saa  tha  eonnactloa 
balwaw  Us  actual  practicas  and  avowad  prindplas  of 
J  f  Tha  raason  of  all  thU  is  that  people 
las  of  aaoetidim  waia  exactly  those 
with  which  thsjr  were  frmlliar  in  the  history  of  other 
laligieas  sects.  Thejr  should  have  from  tha  beginning 
naonneod  lUs  supposition.  We  have  already  triad  t« 
Mcplaia  that  asoaticism  in  tha  Brahmo  Soma]  means 
BOlUag  aera  than  a  oooslstant  rollgious  discipline.  It 
b  M*«r  ccwiiderad  as  an  end,  a  virtoa  la  ltsal(  but 
aaljr  aa  a  ■aans  to  an  end.  Asceticism  leads  to 
IWtJ  of  spirit,  to  simplicity  of  habits,  to  a  contempt 
'  "r  and  wwidliness,  to  fostar  devotional  habits, 

a  upon  God,  and  a  cultura  of  personal 
s  great  departed  of  tha  lallglous  world. 
t  and  stimulant  of  those  virtnaa  aacatlo  self. 
4nlalihaddbapffKtlsadframtiaMtotlBa.    Buta 
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cism  must  not  be  allowed  to  violate  any  of  thri  laws  whldi 
should  regulate  human  life  in  its  difierent  relations, 

-  because  all  these  laws  are  established  by  the  direct  will 
and  commandment  of  God/  It  is  only  as  mu  of  the  laws' 
of  spiritual  life  that  ascetidsm  is  enjoined  to  be  practised.' 
Asceticism  should  never  be  allowed  to'  stand  in  the  way 
of  man  in  his  bodily,  domestic^  social,  and  moral  duties. 
Hence  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  ideas  on  tlie  subject  of 
asceticism  were  different  from  those  held  usually  by 
religious  sectaries.  He  never  practised  the  same  form, 
of  asceticism  all  his  life.  He  practised  it  as  longr  as  he 
was  in  need  of  the  particular  phase  of  religious  life  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce.  Having  realized  that,  he 
left  it,  and  took  to  the  performance  of  some  other  fbnn  of 
self-denial  and  discipline.  He  never  inculcated  the  per- 
petuation of  any  particular  form  of  asceticism.  He 
inculcated  and  practised  the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit  of 
self-discipline,  varying  the  forms  and  means  according  -^ , 
to  times,  needs,  and  the  natures  of  men.  The  principle  ' 
which  he  held  on  the  subject  was  that  the  strict  regula- 
tion  of  bodily  habits,  and  the  renunciation  of  certain 
bodily  pleasures,  was  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
personal  morality  and  religion.  Now.  let  us  see  how 
in  his  own  life  he  tried  to  cany  out  this  principle. 
It  was  in  the  year  1875  that  he  first  imposed  upon 
himself  the  painful  habit  of  cooking  his  own  food. 
Eating,  which  constitutes  the  prindpal  act  of  our 
daily  bodily  habits,  has  been    more   or  less  scmpa* 

-lously  regxilated  and  disciplined    by   every    religious 
teacher,   and   nowhere   so  much   as   ia    India.     Sa 


urt  OP  KKSBUB  cinoinm.  sat. 

miVpUad  U*  doGlriiw  of  awatidim  to  U« 
fced.  Ho  did  Ibis  all  at  ooco  withoat  eonmltiiigr 
—ybody,  or  uUag  aoy  of  his  disdplos  to  do  u  ho  did. 
Whoa  ho  fcond  its  dBcaqr  ho  odvisod  thorn  to  adopt 
k.  Hodld-ttfcrtvofMtfsnoariy,  inspitoof  Ul-hoalUi, 
hat  woothor.  and  rapoatod  remonstraBOOS.  Ho  did  it 
••  peaciiso  0M  qiliit  of  poverty  and  ronaodatioo.    Ono 

•  atar  oao^ar  all  tho  Brahmo  mJirioaarioa,  and  not  a 
fcv  IqrnMo,  adoptod  tho  practico.    Than  Koshub  loft 

*  off  Ao  habit  to  noooM  it  again  aftar  dmo  yoaia  in  1881, 
vWilhoMow  DisponaatioB  was  announcod.  Ho  loft 
iloff  again,  ^milarly  about  ahavlag  his  hoad.  Whan 
Ib  tto  Sodhao  Kanaa,  000  OMmiag  he  toddanly  canaod 
Ma  hand  to  bo  shaven,  and  pot  on  tho  Hindu  aiootie'a 
yaOow  foboa.  Kashnb  bad  beautiful  black  wavy  hair, 
tfM  aqrlo  of  eooabing  which  formed  a  distinctive  feature 
of  Us  60&  In  a  BUM  of  bis  position,  iatelligeooe,  and 
poroonal  ^poaranco  this  moat  singular  act  of  shaving 
■oqniied  a  self-denial  and  moral  courage  which  most 
people  gemraUypertiape  will  not  understand.  His  moral 
eovage  in  doin^  whatever  he  thought  right  was  astoa- 
isUngt  and  fanned  a  strange  contrast  to  hit  natural  timi- 
dly and  shyness.  He  knew  he  would  be  ridiculed,  and 
Ma  Motives  mlireprsssnred.    But  he  felt  in  bis  hoan  thto 

f  thing  to  do,  and  be  did  iL  It  has  been 
whan  for  certain  reaaons,  for  certain 
pwpooaa  of  ^irttaal  colturs.  bo  retired  to  the  Sadbaa 
Xanaa  ho  hewed  wood,  drew  water,  and  au  scanty 
■seh.  Bnt  whan  he  cottdoded  his  vow,  he  returned  to 
i  head,  with 
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flowing  robes,  and  cheerful  looks  to  mix  with  the  highest 
and  richest  in  the  land.  He  dined  with  the  Viceroy  at 
'  Crovemment  House,  but  touched  nothing  but  herbs  and 
water.  Generally  speaking  he  was  not  a  lover  of 
personal  luxuries  of  any  kind.  His  place  in  society  '^ 
made  it  necessary  sometimes  that  he  should  wear  , 
shining  boots,  and  costly  broadcloth,  but  in  private 
life  he  always  protested  against  this  by  wearing  coarse 
native  shoes,  and  simple  dhoties,  and  abjured  most 
ordinary  little  comforts  in  which  nobody  saw  any  fault. 
For  instance,  he  had  a  settled  dislike  to  eat  out  of  metal 
and  porcelain  plates,  and  had  his  food  served  on  the 
green  leaves  of  plantain  trees,  drinking  out  of  vessels 
made  of  the  commonest  earth.  For  a  time  he  even 
dispensed  with  the  humble  plantain  leaf,  and  his  fiittgal 
meals  were  laid  before  him  on  the  bare  floor  of  his 
dining  room.  In  March  1881,  after  he  had  celebrated! 
the  sacrament  of  Lord's  Supper,  he  went  through  what  | 
he  called  the  Danda  Dharan  ceremony.  He  adopted 
for  the  time  the  life  of  the  thorough  mendicant.  He 
took  the  mendicant's  garb,  held  in  his  hand  the  tneadi- 
cant's  staET  or  danda^  and  for  weeks  together  lived 
strictly  on  the  offerings  of  food  made  by  the  public 
These  practices  provoked  touch  unfavourable  comment. 
His  food,  his  clothes,  bis  changed  appearance  excited 
alarm  among  his  friends  lest  he  should  forsake  home 
and  society  to  retire  into  the  jungle  as  so  many  others 
have  done.  But  here  they  were  mistaken.  Those 
austerities  were  temporary.  Many  such  came  and 
went.     One    thing    however    was    constant.     Keshub 


■pM  Aa  (TOTitt  of  aanl 
Am  dM  mdm  otlhtiam 
ts  »  nUglM  of 


Bm  iff  skIi  wu  As  tMdMKjr  eff  KMk«b  Chtwdw 
8«^  k  tfd  aot  eartaUy  wpf  i  rnnry  sida  cf  his 
I  other  pwta  «f  Ui 
C  be  Mq>tit— (I,  Kashnb  looked  upon 
He  believed  be  bed  u 
nplo  to  ehow  m  a  hoibaiid,  as  a  bUwr* 
-asAiebfee^asamMBbar  off  aocUtjr-  And  he  was  as 
caialU  to  do  hU  dotias  in  these  capacities  as  lo  an/ 
Iher  Ha  knew  be  was  the  head  of  a  growfnf  and 
Boaity  which  involved  In  itself  the  whole 
of  Ibe  laod.  And  his  penoual  likings  for 
■  did  not  aahaust  his  whole  flsid 
of  SSb.  Be  Mt  he  most  fcrm  the  society,  and  the 
koMehoM  off  Hladti  TheUts  t  that  the  public  position  at 
Us  aevaBeat  dapeoded  opoa  hlsewBoo»dttctandmf«de 
off  life.  Aad  heooe  be  lud  u  tiy  to  IwniioniM  persnnal 
salMwrisI  «1&  ilmnaslln  ebUgatloos  and  social  dlKnMy. 
He  bad  takaa  the  vow  of  aacetldsi,  b«l  Mllhw  hl« 
wiKMrAfldnakaddoMSO^hewaa  ihers«we  h^n4 
to  hasp  Ibsto  is  eoasfart  and  reapeeteMllljr.  ffe  was 
reffhtacfacMsuMaa.    He  I 


AW  it  MS  Ua  iMnd  detjr  to  he  faMMW  to  ever^ 
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member  of  his  family.    To  be  true  to  them  was  to  bt 
faithful  to  his  Master  who  had  committed  them  to  his 

•'  care.  He  had  always  professed  to  behold  the  Diviai 
in  what  was  most  natural.  Therefore  as  he  was  tiw 
to  his  religious  nature  by  cultivating'  the  spirit  of  i*- 
ceticism^sohewas  true  to  his  domestic  and  social  nature 
by  being  a  model  householder,  and  a  worthy  member 
of  society.  In  these  capacities  then,  he  had  to  do 
many  of  those  things  which  other  men,  who  only  hift 
his  social,  and  not  his  religious  position,  naturally  do. 
He  had  to  maintain  his  family  and  ancestral  standing. 
He  had  to  show  courtesy  to  every  class  of  society  with 
whom  he  had  been  thrown  in  contact.  He  had  to 
receive  Europeans,  and  Native  gentlemen  of  the  higbett 
rank,  and  return  them  some  of  the  attention  and 
hospitality  which  they  delighted  to  show  him.  His  own 
son-in-law  was  a  prince  of  very  exalted  position. 
Successive  Viceroys  had  visited  his  home.  His  nomer* 
ous  admirers  and  followers  from  all  parts  of  the  coontiy 
must  assemble  under  his  roof  at  least  once  a  year.  Ha 
had  therefore  to  keep  a  large  house.  He  had  to  hdtg 
an  establishment  of  servants.  He  had  to  keep  a 
carriage  to  take  him  to  his  numerous  engagements. 
He  had  to  marry  his  children  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  position.  He  maintained  a  printing  press,  where 
most  of  the  books  and  newspapers  of  his  Society  wen 
published,  the  chief  source  which  yielded  an  inadequate 
income  to  support  his  extensive  household  of  ten  sons 

-  and  daughters.*    His  strenuous  attempts  at  establishing 

*  Another  uqaU  loiiive  of  income  wu  Uie  lak  of  hie  books  ani  tacti 


I  «tt  bf  MB   «h»  H 

ftr  ■frfriil  a 
MHnA  Ub  of  iHMdNMciM,  lad  Mlwiliwionrt  hto 
■  mriiii  ir  KaA^ Cteiidv S«i  had ««ly  w  pUy  tiw  . 
ynt  of  a>  aaoMi^  aad  had  no  ochorrolatiou  of  a  gnat  . 
I  a^oMMpUfy.bawovldfiadUsdatUa 
f  «aqr<  If  ha  had  oalj  to  do  tha  duty  of  « 
r,  or  a  aMi*  raUgiooa  aad  moUI 
iMdiCt  ha  voaM  alia  iad  Ua  rtiiilai  tuflritnilr  mihuhIi 


ftalljr  maa,  a  distiagulibad  M)ol4l  r»> 
AnMr,aad  aa  original  nligiotu  taaebor,  ho  had  Ut 
flan  fath  all  tha  ooorgiM  and  gUU  of  hU  aalura 
•ft  Ika  ftdloit  oOoot,  aad  look  op  to  God  alono  tot  )l|fhl 
aad  gildaaoo.  What  paaoAil  banaooy  ho  wm  kbU  u 
•<abHah  hot* 01  tbooo  auajr  fitactloiu  of  hU  Ma,  U»w 
ha   calttratod    hU  aatura)    bcyllU*    umi 


ttt^mM,    ■•«*■  to  m  Mm^A  mm$  to  Ai  Im   fw  W  M«  M 
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iEtptitudes,  and  what  profound  responses  his  protracted 
devotions  broufbt  him,  let  his  family,  his  friendsi 
his  numerous  following,  nay  his  whole  Ustory,  d«cUn 
unto  the  world  more  fully  than  we  can. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's 
followers  and  fellow-devotees.  His  relations  to  these 
men  formed  a  most  characteristic  feature  of  his  life^  and 
his  conduct  towards  them  was  unique.  The  prindpal 
among  them  were  the  Brahmo  missionaries,  nam- 
bering  eighteen  men*  including  Keshub  hims^.  Itost 
of  these  men  had  each  a  special  accomplishment 
Wooma  Nath  Gupta  had  a  primitive  tmswerving*  &itli 
in  Keshub's  personality  and  teachings.  Amrita  Lai 
Bose,  a  man  of  much  enthusiasm  and  energy,  was  the 
builder  of  the  Brahma  Mandir ;  Bejai  Krishna  Goswami 
had  great  love  of  God,  or  Bhakti ;  Mohendra  Nath  Boee 
did  much  personal  service  to  Keshub,  and  has  written  a 
life  of  Nanak  in  Bengali ;  Kanti  Chandra  Mitra  was  in 
charge  of  Keshub's  family,  and  was  also  put  in  charged 
other  missionary  families  ;  Aghor  Nath  Gupta  was  a  holy 
and  gentle  character,  devoted  to  Yoga  and  spiritual  com* 
munion  of  every  kind  ;  he  has  written  an  excellent  lift 
of  Buddha  ;  Tiylokya  Nath  Sanyal  delighted  the  whole 
Brahmo  Somaj  by  his  powers  of  musical  performance 
and  poetic  composition  ;  Greesh  Chandra  Sen,  a  meek 


■  Wooma  Nath  Gqj>U,  BeJai  Kiiilma  Gothinuni,  (who  lattcrij  di 
Kethob)  Amiila  Lai  Boie,  Mthtadr*  Natb  Bom,  Kud  Chudn  ICtxa, 
the  law  AshoT  Nath  Gopta,  Tijlokya  Nath  Sanyal  (tba  tiHf^  apoatk), 
Greeih  Chandra  Sen,  Gour  Gorinda  Ru,  Protanna  Kumar  Sen,  Kcdar  Nath 
Xttf,  Diiw  Nath  Monimdar,  nari  Mohan  Chowdiy,  Kali  Shankar  B 
Ram  CbandiB  Singh,  Bang*  Cluodn  Rai,  and  tbc  picient  wiib 
39 


li  un  ov  omui  cuukdir  nn. 

■fl*  aoMU  Muidbad  tht  Ouudi  hy  Ua  kwmUdge  off 
ntaa  Bad  Arabk,  maMng  aamflroas  tnuulatiofM^ 
ridH  tnasUtiag  tha  Mtin  Koran,  from  the  wiitiiigs 
MtliMiwIin  Mint*  1  Gottr  Goviada  Ra),  aa  austan 
■Ma  tfavalM^  was  a  davotod  Sanaerit  acbolar,  who 
■ttaaaDy  halpad  Kaahab  fajr  diaoovaring  and  axpound- 
g  Macti  aahabU  to  his  pnrpose  from  tha  national 
riplwaa  I  Pkvaaaaa  Knmar  Sen  was  Kaahnb's  ftlthfid 
■nail  asaiitant,  iriio  traTCllad  with  him  to  Eoi^and  i 
■lar  Math  Day  waa  a  qoUt  davetaaw  and  a  man  at 
■fepaneoal  saotioai  Dina  Nath  llonundar,  of  a 
Hd  ioclabls  dispoaitkiB,  waa  tha  raatdant  mbaJooaiy  In 
Aari  Flail  Uohaa  Cbowdhuiy,  who  wont  to  Eoglaad, 
dgiaak  BTloa  hy  nrngh  writing,  and  than  raprodudag 
aih"VT  Baogali  awmoua  and  prayers ;  Kali  Shan- 
w  KahiraJ,  Joined  as  a  missionary  rather  lata ;  Ram 
haadn  Singha  took  great  pains  to  build  the  mission- 
y  aalghbowhood  known  as  Mangal  Bari;  Baoga 
kaadrm  Rai  waa  tha  enthusiastic  and  dorotad  mission- 
7  of  East  BaogaL  Each  of  thaae  penoos  had  been 
■fy  diawo  faite  tha  Brahmo  Soma]  by  Kashub'a 
■Maal  inftnanfo.  aoosa  by  Ua  lectures  and  precepts^ 
MabyUsdavotioaB,othanby  the  purity  of  his  life 
id  aiiTla     Kashob  was  a  bora  fisher  of  man.    From 

■  iafra^  ataaoa^  It  waa  Us  instinct  to  draw  about 

■  a  aMlMr  of  Undrad  spirits,  and  as  ha  grew  up  into 
■iVaw  laadv,  ha  baliovod  hU  principal  work  was  to 
liMAafalHil^af  davotad  omq  and  woomo  bound 

Thaaa  were  the  OMa  who 
■  abeatiWo^  whofarmad  the  first 
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batch  of  Brahmo  mUaionaries  in  i867(  who  fbnnad  &» 
nucleus  of  the  Bbarat  Asram  in  1871,  and  thA  apos- 
tolic neighbourhood  called  Mangal  Bari,  near  Keshub'a 
home  in  1877.  They  gathered  around  him  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  character.  He  fiilly  permeated  them  "^ 
with  his  ideas,  he  ceaselessly  associated  them  with  Us 
prayers,  -  and  his  woric  The  establishment  of  '«  true 
brotherhood  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj  was  a  subject  of  all- 
engrossing  anxiety  and  labour  to  him.  He  drew 
each  of  this  select  circle  of  friends  into  a  private* 
personal  relationship.  Apart  from  all  agreement  In 
opinion,  taste,  and  disposition,  his  personality  was  die 
centre  of  attraction  to  everybody.  Those  who  had  real 
confidence  in  him,  or  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  were 
pointed  to  him  by  inner  af&nities.  The  men,  named 
above,  with  a  few  others  outside  the  circle  of  misdon- 
aries,  were  Keshub's  church,  his  community,  his 
colleagues,  companions,  sympathizers,  supporters,  helps. 
They  stood  faithful  to  him  in  a  hundred  trials  and 
difficulties.  He  was  never  happy  without  them,  they 
were  never  happy  without  him.  He  was  their  leader, 
their  minister,  their  guardian,  teacher,  centre.  He 
watched  them  ceaselessly,  and  helped  to  develop  Aeir 
special  endowments.  He  arranged  to  remove  their  *« 
domestic  wants,  shielded  them  from  public  criticism, 
'rebuked  them  for  their  shortcomings,  and  helped  them 
to  find  out  the  occupations  of  their  life.  They  in  their 
turn  took  charge  of  his  person,  and  his  family,  fed  him, 
fostered  htm,e5corted  him,  travelled  with  him,  kept  waKh 
and  ward  over  him.    Their  presence  and  enthusiastic  par- 


p«ba  tm  aUfadMOtlaM^idau,  and  acdvitiM  oudtUa 

— i  — •fctol— pnMlhh     OntiidethUUttlAbaiidot 

b  had  OHtainly  aa  «cteii^v«  followiof ;  Aott- 

dUs  tMcUngi,  and  booound  hb  duractar. 

bits  vpon  thU  Teiy  wnaU 

I  a  caatn  of  fruarnal  tuUtjr,  wherein 

I  A*  whola  maM  of  national  lUe  into  a  National 

b  Ba  ■jntaaallcally  triad  to  bind  tba  mlsaiooariaa 

>  a  holj  and  happy  family.  Hemetwith 

■  and  failorea,  but  perriatad  in 

Bpla  to  tba  T«ry  laat.    It  owy  ba  intareetioy  to 

r  bo  tnatad  tbmm.    It  ought  to  be  mnambarad 

•  Man  had  by  thair  own  accord  given  up  thair 

■7   a^ccarioni,  and  darotad  tbamMlvea  entirely 

a  aarrioa  of  the  Otorch.    Almost  all  of  them  were 

mtm,  with  inmfficiant  education  at  firM,  which 

I  er  ter  wondatfiilly  improred  afterward*.    Keabub 

lire  the  lil<B  of  aicatics.    When 

of  the  Brabmo  SomaJ   waa 

I  la  1M7,  the  fcw  young  men  wbo  then  eoliued 

ae  as  pfuachon  had.  among  other  prirationa, 

t  qnn  the  acaaty  almaginog  of  not  an  ov»r- 

■dc  public    They  novar  took  any  eaUry,  and 

la  anaugh  faed  could  not  be  luwnd  for  the*. 

MC  writer  ramaMfaora  how  at  mtdda  v  t^mm  *4 


«all< 


•chad  JCaahub'e  wriciagbos  Iw  a  lew  y*M 
••  hay  Aair  daily  iMd.  Thi*  pvravl/,  tl.M.|fh 
by  Kaihohk  waa  iaet/M<iif«,  a^yifa*- 
t»  hia,  who.  thMgh  ihetr  raM«giM««4 
lAiaf  Aa  gootf  ^«iaie  U  cLaM 
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character,  and  eager  to  learn  therefrom.  He  found 
great  faith  in  one,  love  in  another,  humility,  self-denial, 
intelligence,  purity,  devoutness,  and  various  other  gifts 
in  each  of  his  devoted  disciples,  who,  he  stedfastly- 
believed,  were  elected  by  God,  and  appointed  to  their 
respective  callings.  But  these  gifts  were  not  developed 
at  first.  -  He  helped  their  unfolding  by  those  long  daily 
devotional  services  in  his  house  which  were  begua 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  rupture  with  the  Adi 
Somaj  in  1866.  The  progress  of  his  own  devotional 
feelings  produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  associates,  and  every  subsequent  phase  of 
spiritual  life  through  which  he  passed  was  always 
reflected  in  their  lives.  When  his  attachment  to  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ  showed  itself,  they  began 
to  study  the  Bible  and  Christian  writings  with  great - 
animation.  When  he  introduced  the  Vaishnava  rivival, 
they  drank  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  song  and  dance. 
When  he  began  and  pushed  on  his  social  reforms,  they 
were  untiring  in  their  co-operation ;  they  were  the 
teachers  of  his  schools,  the  editors  of  his  newspapers, 
clerks  of  his  offices,  and  keepers  of  the  public  funds 
which  he  gathered,  his  representatives  in  every  work. 
He  and  they  formed,  as  it  were,  a  great  spiritual  organ 
on  which  the  breath  of  Providence  played  a  grand 
solemn  music  both  in  sentiment  and  action.  He  felt 
his  little  apostolic  community  was  organized  and  kept 
up  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Without 
.  the  aid  of  the  Brahmo  missionaries  he  could  not  have 
done  much,  but  without  him  their  characters  would 


1 


— fald«d.  H*  mmSm  dtcm  pncaptoc^ 
^i^ofdM^  it  was  bf  his  '"W"****-^ 
ftqr  haeamm^tkm  ImwImi  of  the  Bnhmo  Soouj 
Mat}  bat  ha  UmMlf  wm  the  iMder  of  Uwm 
■■    H«  disoovarad  ia  aadi  aoma  great  aaaaodal  ^. 

7  «f  a  DOW  raligiooa  dJapanaarion,  and  not  only 
m  aet  ragard  thaofaa  hte  inlerlora  and  aamata, 
■Dad  Uoualf'thalr  aarvaat.  He  hatad  to  tak* 
■■•  of  taachar  or  maitar.  Tha  miiaion  wMfc 
Mfaaiaad  In  the  foUowlng'  waj.  Tha  a&irs 
t  Bnhmo  SeiuJ  of  India,  and  tha  Indian  Raform 
datioa  had  baan  dividwl  into  di&tant  dapait- 
k  Than  waa  tha  Hiarion  Office;  tha  UiiUitry. 
t  Bnhmo  Mandlr  i  tha  various  newspaper*  t  the 
b  fDT  boya  and  girls;  tl)e  buildings;  the  so> 
B|  the  diarities.  A  missionary  worker  waa 
mOj  placed  at  the  head  of  these  varioos  institu- 
Tnpf*T'*  to  labour  hard  at  his  duties,  and  foal 
■ilMa  Cor  tha  good  management  of  his  work. 
I  <kfiaite  secular  dutiaa  alternated  with  definite 
■al  duties,  such  as  missionary  visitations  ia  the 
aeai^  coadnct  of  religious  sarrices.  Thus  each 
oaary  waa  bound  to  vary  his  usefiilnesi  by  going 
|h  the  largaat  amount  of  work,  both  temporal  and 
ioaaL  The  support  of  the  missionaries  waa  undar- 
by  tha  Brahme  Som^  of  IndU  of  which  Keshub 
ha  Secntary.  Each  one  of  the  eatabltshoMOtt  over 
I  Ihey  pcualdad  was  a»pacted  to  contribute  to  their 
mu  white  the  bulk  of  that  raepoosibUity  Ml  upon 
nhmepiMk.  AU  tha  miiaieaariaa  Joined  to  farm  a 
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weekly  Conference,  afterwards  called  the- Apostolic  Dar- 
bar,  which  was  mean^  to  be  a  self-controIliosT  fraternity, 
and  to  conduct  its  affairs  by  the  principle  of  imanimoas 
agreement  on  every  important  question.  Keshub  was 
the  president  of  the  Darbar.  The  Apostolic  Darbar/ 
was  intended  to  be  a  regulative  body,  a  society  of 
elders  which  woidd  preside  over  the  entire  Church,  and 
it  was  composed  exclusively  of  Brahmo  missionaries^ 
If,  however,  the  latter  failed  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
any  important  question,  the  President's  decision  was 
held  to  be  binding  upon  them.  Though  there  was  an 
Annual  Conference  of  Brahmos  at  the  time  of  the 
anniversary  in  January,  and  they  had  the  n^ 
power  of  changing  the  office-bearers  of  the 
and  modify  its  constitution,  as  a  matter  of  £act  this 
power  was  seldom  exercised,  and  Brahmos  generaUj 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  Keshub  as  their  SecretaqTi 
and  the  Missionaries  imder  his  leadership. 

The  Brahmo  missionaries  for  all  these  reasons  de- 
pended upon  Keshub  very  naturally,  and  not  only 
followed  his  example,  but  in  every  difficulty  sought 
his  verbal  direction.  For  such  dependence  they  were 
often  characterized  by  unAiendly  critics  as  servile  imita* 
tors,  blind  sycophants,  and  other  opprobrious  epithets, 
and  Keshub  himself  was  charged  with  having  robbed 
them  of  their  independence,  and  converted  them  into 
his  worshippers.  It  cannot  be  said  the  Brahmo  Mis* 
sionaries  were  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  various 
functions  and  responsibilities  that  were  placed  upon 
them,  and  in  the  discussions  which  consequently  arote^ 


%tt  tin 

ll  «■•  tttam  tamd  alaMt  faapoMibl*  to  airtva  at  any 
JriM  dKfaio^  A^  kaae*  th«  Brabmo  mlMJonwi— 
dMy*  ■wffcl  Kadnb'*  dinctioBs.  Katlmb's  powara, 
%lA  cf  Ifceaght  aatf  aetioo,  towarad  ao  high  abova 
(■dhridaalitjr,  that  hU  coUaagnaa 
'  dWght  ^mf  eoald  do  nothing  bettar  than 
Mhs  few  Uh  tha  law  of  coodact  at  arary  etnargancy. 
Ha  alwajra  tfaeaaiagad  aadi  dapaadanca,  though  ha 
Mad  Aa  oaaAdaaea  wUdi  It  ihowad,  and  waatad  araty 
■MB  la  taha  hia  galdaMa  frwa  tha  ladwalUng  laapirar. 
Bm  aaavihalaaa  tWr  lookad  tip  to  l^m  alwaya.  Ba> 
ridialKBaadBothaceaoaalad  that  comirtai  ilila  inftitntl 
dWvaaeaa  aad  Jaataariai  cfaaractaifaad  tha  motsal 
■ladaaaof  dMM  iaaaAata  fcUowam  of  Kaihab,  giving 
fliaa  l»  aaplaaaaat  eaMrovaniai  which  toraly  oSmdad 
kha,  aaffpriiii  o«taidac%  and  thrwtcnad  tha  proapacu  of 
ttawhela  Movaaant.  Tha  arant  aSocts  of  ihaia  anfertu* 
«aaa  diaoanla  hava  baan  aaaa  aftar  Kaahab'a  daath,  but 
vhanhawasaliva^lhajwataoAaB  viralant  vnoagh.  How 
Xaahab  daak  with  ihaaa  diAnh  nw,  throagfa  whom  ha 
had  la  do  afaaaat  avary  pwl  of  his  work,  wu  »  moM  ia> 
Miaatiac  faatan  ef  hia  characav.  His  chMf  can  ia  tha 
Inltar  ynafa  af  Ua  Hfa  wu  a  Mramwaa  loag-cootianad 
■na^pl  m  aalabUah  hafoay  iwong  thaa,  b«eao—  ba 
taow  Alt  Aa  whela  iMara  af  tha  Brahne  SeoM).  and  iha 

■1 af  MaawMaaait.  lay  in  tha  hamoay.    Hia 

chaiBcav  aad  jriad|ilii  aa  an  orfaalaar  and  adialaia- 
tmar  warn  aaaaaaly  laaiad  in  laadiag  ihaaa  Uadart  «f 
tfMBnkBnSaaa^  Tha  vary  ifM  paiat  thai  atfikdi  a« 
aKiidag  —a  tta  alaiort  mtim  ahaanaa  af  any  aaardaa  *4 
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control  ia  the  body  of  miasionaiy  workers.  Any  oneiriia 
at  all  knew  Keshub  would  bear  testimony  that  ha  wma  tiia 
"  reverse  of  a  weak  man,  and  his  adversaries  were  of  one 
opinion  about  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  had  a 
wonderful  force  of  will  over  himself  and  his  circani' 
stances.  But  he  had  a  strange  disinclination,  one  might 
almost  call  it  incapacity*  to  enforce  that  will  upon  othM 
men.  No  doubt  he  wanted  to  govern  men,  he  was 
never  a  democrat  in  any- sense ;  but  his  great  aim  was 
to  govern  men  by  love,  not  by  authority.  He  held 
every  man's  independence  to  be  a  sacred  birth-rigfat 
with  which  he  would  never  interfere.  He  called  him- 
self their  minister,  and  helped  the  Brahmo  missionaries 
times  without  number,  taking  no  end  of  means,  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  sel£> 
governing  brotherhood,  but  he  never  tried  directly  to 
control  their  voluntary  activities.  The  result  of  it  was 
that  one  man's  activity  collided  with  another's,  inde- 
pendence fought  with  independence,  especially  as  the 
respective  Gelds  of  work  bordered  close  upon  each 
other.  They  differed  and  discussed,  wrangled  and 
fought,  and  the  leader  calmly  sat  among  them,  often  » 
'dumb  auditor,  often  an  agonized  spectator,  throwing  out 
a  word  or  suggestion  occasionally  as  oil  over  the  troubled 
waters.  Generally,  however,  he  left  the  quarrels  to  ad- 
just themselves.  They  all  professed  loyalQr,  faithfiil'- 
ness,  obedience  to  htm  only ;  each  felt  Keshub  was  on 
his  side,  and  each  sought  his  verbal  direction,  his 
authoritative  pronouncement.  This  was  what  he  never 
gave.    Hints,  suggestions,   proposals  he  would  often 


b  ht/t  ht  wm  siwt^  aMit  aenvalooB  to  iiy  Ym 
|r  ■■  aatMn  lAkh  tooAad  tha  mpoiuibUitiM  of 

■IB.  Not  that  ha  WIS  BDGOTtatn  ia  hU  oplnioos* 
tat  ka  had  no  panooal  fcaling  or  intKMt  is  BUUtan 
t  vUdi  tiba  iIWi— ****-  araaa.    Ha  wsa  aooiatiiiwa 

ir*%"'-*.  aoat  aggriavad,  aoautiiiiaa  vttariy 
rind  hf  Iha  vagariaa  of  hia  ■■aodatai,  tat  ha 
)•  mada  It  a  MMat  alacB  prindpla  not  to  oofutraia 
^ertta  Bocal  aaoaa^  or  avaa  tha  taitaaaad 
,  of  Ua  dladplaa.  Saya  ha  in  tha  Jaavan 
■-^I  h««a  mada  iadipaodaaoa  tha  captain  of  my 
.  fte  Ate  laaaoa  I  caU  thoaa  who  ara  with  bm 
hbirflblB>*v  caU  ■jraatf  thair  gam  or  maaiar. 
l^ahaDtrianph,  truth  ihall  triumph.  Whoa  tnda- 
nea  caUa  bmo,  if  any  waat  to  cocna  lat  tbam  conat 
afobanoguruiim.  I hata wbfactioa.  Whatlabhor 
paalC  do  I  not  hata  in  othar* }  I  canoot  boar  to  mo 
m^  avaa  la  tha  laaat  in  tha  Church,  depaod  npoa 
MTi  k  te  aauaadiai^  oabMrabla  to  na  lo  fiod 
■adapaadiagipea  aw.    Deyonluuwl  haraaavar 

a  alaf*  to  aaybody,  why  than  ihoold  you  bo 
i*  Howhohaaaavarboaoa  aUra  himaaK  if  ha 
li  toy  to  aaka  aaothar  Ua  aUva,  or  CmI  happy  at 
Mi't  alavKyt  b  not  ho  a  aiaaar  and  a  hjpocrlu  I 
k  nat  a  fan,  I  han  aofor  triad  •oaaaUvammt. 
m$tmtj%aaiA  I  am  a  laaraar.  If  than  ha  fifty 
la  mf  party,  thay  an  of  fifty  difiaraat  Uada. 
fciamy  allaii^  tha  na  aad  mooa  an  my  wii^ 
%  V  *an  ba  a  hnadnd  awn  pcaant  ban^  avary* 
iTlkMilBlBdMdBallyUaowacU^  aadkaapaU^ 
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prevailing  individuality.  EveryoiM  wiU  have  tot^ 
knowledge  this  before  ma  now, '  and  adcnowledgs  it 
when  I  am  gone.  I  have  ground  no  nun  in,  my  mill« 
but  wished  to  see  everyone  free.  I  aak  no  ons  to 
call  me  guru,  or  master,  or  governor,  but  look  upon 
'  God  alone  as  such."    Keshub  must  have  felt  It  neeat- 

-  sary  to  make  such  an  avowal  once  lor  all,  becaoaa  he 
had  been  repeatedly  charged  with  setting  up  his  own 
worship,  robbing  men  of  their  reason  and  ligfatftil 
liberty,  and  making  them  subservient  instruments  of 
his  selfish  purposes.  No  charge  could  be  mora  ab- 
solutely baseless.    If  he  could  be  charged  -  with'  any- 

-  thing,  he  could  be  charged  with  indulging  a  &tal 
independence  in  the  character  of  his  disciples.  Ho 
kept   his    independence,    they   kept   theirs.     TronU^ 

-  arose  because  they  wanted  to  assert  their  individually 
under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  to  secure  which  they 
not  unofien  surrendered'  outwardly '  both  their  rights 
of  judgment  and  freedom  of  action.  That  surrender^ 
however,  Keshub  never  accepted  while  the  underljrinjf 
individuality  was  retained.  So  while  they  thought 
they  were  submissive,  he  never  gave  them  credit  for 
true  submission.  While  the  public  accused  him  of 
enslaving  his  followers  he  doubly  suffered ;  suffered 
because  of  the  hateful  accusation ;  suffered  also  becauso 
he  had  no  real  control  upon  the  lawless  independenco 
of  his  subordinates.  He  watched  with  intense' grief 
and  alarm  the  progress  of  this  destructive  tendency 
in  his  movement.  But  his  principle  made  him  powers' 
less  to  interfere.    In  its  essence  that  principle  was- the 


■  iwtfiriaf  of  tib*  lBipaiilTi«M  of  Proridmc* 
4i  bm's  attitbaim  m4  acdoas.  God  toitn  wimj 
m  of  Wfoag-doii^  to  tiki   pboi^   and   alloira 

ladoa  to  wiadar  to  its  axtraniMt  limit 
Ho  ■■Mom  op|>oo<«  this  bit*  frowlom 
ro  wifciBi  Ouui  tha  gonval  Uwi  of 
B  ao  Blld  aad  looparmtivo.  But  than 
•  tMog  wUA  Pnvidflooo  providM.  'Whon  tho 
yafoBO— twcha*  npon  tho  Ubfty  of  oaotbar, 
MM!  Aaaa  mao  to  aoMcoto  Jodgmaot  upon  ooch 
.  Sack aaapBolahow&athariBoatataraljr, and  that 
haaal  algkt  bo  vaiy  wall  takaa  math*  ratribotioo 
A.  lUo  was  dM  gvaot  law  of  pwional  loadaciUp 
AtfbChmdarSaa.  Ho mtrrm haatutad to iptiao 
daaio  of  tho  aovoral  indapandoot  ooonea  feUowod 
!•  oobordbutoa,  but  bo  aonr  ipoka  diractly  to 
WK  bo  apoko  of  tbo  •bortoomings  of  ooo  bafei* 
%m»t  or  ho  apofca  fcrvaotly  in  tbo  praaioca  of  oU 
I  tbo  tbiooo  of  God.  Thu  bo  triad  to  fbator  a 
B  opioion  hf  which  tha  Uttlo  commnolty  might 
B  itMlC  its  bdiTidaala,  aa  w«U  aa  iu  goooral 
■aota.  Faw  BMOnban  ti  tba  bodjr  could  prataod 
aaea  of  Iko  laadai^a  oocarional  disapproral  of 
napactivo  abortcomlaga,  oajr,  thii  diaapproval 
yad  tbraogb  iodine^  and  oftaotimaa  oaMaodly 
MM^  gatharad  only  tbo  graatar  foroa.     But  Ko> 

■  —wnmno  gaotlaoaa^  eooabiaod  with  tba  atrict 
Ipio  bo  bod  pnaeribad  Cor  bimaatf  in  aU  aoch 
m,  Bwdo  it  tapoaaOilo  Car  him  to  asardaa  wf 

For  ibta  naao*  Xoakobwaaoftao 
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set  down  as  **a  weak  governor."  H*  had  haaid 
this  accusation  repeatedly,  he  pleaded  guU^  to  the 
ineffectual  government,  but  he  never  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  weakness.  Tyranny,  he  maintained,  was  not  the 
strongest  government ;  patience,  love  and  longsufiEsring 
were  the  strongest  To  the  most  urgent  appeals  for 
immediate  advice,  to  the  most  vociferous  manifestations 
of  perplexity,  to  the  most  gushing  effusions  of  confidenco 
he  generally  responded  by  brief  sentences,  and  now 
and  then  by  impenetrable  silence.  To  some  extent 
this  might  be  because  he  was  the  recipient  of  very 
contradictory  confidences,  and  the  arbiter  of  veiy  con- 
trary interests,  all  which  required  a  perfect  control  <rf 
expression  on  his  own  part.  He  wanted  to  make 
every  man's  conscience  a  law  unto  himself,  he  wanted 
every  man  to  receive  that  immediate  direction  and 
guidance  from  the  Spirit  of  God  within,  which  to  him  was 
the  sole  light  of  his  path.  He  wanted  everyone  ofhiai 
apostles  to  be  as  free  and  God-inspired  as  he  was  him* 
self.  But  the  patience,  passivity,  and  self-restraint  this 
required  made  him  frequently  appear  somewhat  weak 
and  unsympathetic.  His  grand  ideal  of  an  apostolic. 
community  was  the  unity  of  inspiration  from  the  Source  -. 
of  Light,  and  the  unity  of  heart  in  per^t  brotherly  1 
confidence.  Hence  he  discarded  the  doctrine  of  thel 
centralization  of  governing  power  in  any  man,  he  was  I 
the  veriest  antithesis  of  a  Pope.  All  authority  he  hdd ' 
was  the  prerogative  of  love  and  responsible  work ;  it 
was  willingly  surrendered  in  kind-hearted  affection  by 
the   recognition    of    real    work   done.     He   certainly 


jp  — gf—t  poddm^bnthawMtad  to  glww  antliorily 
•  mtmf  nam,  ha  wished  mnej  on*  to  gM  U>  lightfiil 
iMllka  by  TiitM  of  th«  rMpoasibUi^  witnuted  to 
A^  Ha  wuilad  hU  Church  to  be  •  aalf-goraraad 
psalolata  whara  virtoa  racogniiad  viitM^  lova  -nib* 
ynad  M  Iaf%  aod  avorjr  penonalitjr  fband  iu  dua 
piMa  Mid  onlir.  Ha  baUa»ad  in  tba  humoDjr  of  evary 
with  tha  great  priadplee  of  a  divinely 
l^aaeaticw.  Hie  reepooelbUlty  ha  held  wae 
b  sMag  tarm  aad  oeharenoa  to  the  bed/i  and  this  ha 
M  hf  laying  down  ptacepts,  dlsdpUaes,  pcindplas  ' 
■ikh  ka  a^Mdad  moa  to  adopt  and  foUow  by  their 
WepMdaBt  qiiritaal  diseemment.  The  leading  prin> 
t  these  are  embodied  in  the  Charge  which 
the  Bmhmo  Miisloaaries  on  the 
taigaU  New  Year's  Day  in  AprUiUj,  the  last  year  of 
telifau    We  give  it  below  t— 
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bmOietUkethatoaljrvUcli  &•  Lord  fgirm  to  jmn: 
hand*  provide  an  n 
to  the  Holjr  Land  let  them  be  UUuw-jOefimM.  A  hdon  dMded  apfaal 
Itielf  miut  blL  An  Mcetlc  hufaud  and  ■  weildlr  «41e  caaaat  vabh 
happy  home.  U  one  eeeke  God  and  the  other  caithfy  ik^n,  th««  caa  he 
no  peace.  Let  ni  make  onr  hoowa  hhmed  ^oetolk  hone*)  ^btn  Oa  ■ 
hnituud  and  the  wife,  IDce  putnen  In  ^litnal  wedlock  tied,  dudl  Bm  h 
peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  ^n  Blra  their  jaiat  hmnage  and  Mniea  ' 
a*  Vaiiagl  and  Vaineinl  booiehi^den.  All  oar  Mendi  and  cenbOMton  m 
hereby  warned  not  to  dqiait  from  thia  kily  injnnctioa  ot  ow  LottL  in^ 
they  would  {ive  they  ihonld  aeod  dliect  to  the  Ifltiiffn  OSc^  or  to  the 
Sonctoaiy.  Let  them  not  tempt  ovr .  people  by  making  them  tew^  fii^ 
bidden  ^old.  Your  lervant,  beloved  Apoftlei,  ihaO  lecelTe  all  ahna  and 
Cifti  Ibr  yon,  and  yonr  handa  ihaD  remain  dean.  Then  an  tkcoothct 
thioei,  brethim,  to  which  the  Lord  caQa  your  attention.  Ye  Aall  lore  OM 
tnotber  more  waimly  than  you  have  done  before.  Ea^iew  all  anhcothci^  . 
conlenlion  and  wrangling,  abandon  r'"''''"***j  Jealonty  and  pride,  and  be 
painonately  attached  to  each  other  a*  brothcn  in  the  Lord.  Ihird^,  be 
catholic,  and  p-te  up  all  manner  of  ■ectaiianiam  and  csclndrencaa.  In  dib 
,  Apoitolic  band  let  each  tcriptiue  be  reipecteJ,  and  let  cadh  piopbet  ba 
hoaooied,  and  let  no  fonn  of  devoti<»i  or  piety  b«  ipwied.  While  jo«  ■ 
general  chatacter  indicate*  the  complete  haimony  of  the  New  IMqiontiaiv 
each  of  yon  thall  repretent  particular  tcripturea  and  prophet^  diSircat' 
aspect*  of  faith  and  duty,  and  lake  charge  of  different  diatricta  and  pro* 
vincc*  ai  your  miuion  field,  10  that  thii  Apoitolic  family  may  b^  a*  ow 
Father  wiihe*  it  to  be,  a  truly  repreteulatiTc  aaiembly  of  the  teligiott*  wciU. 
I^itly,  make  your  conidencei  dean,  and  yonr  hearta  pure.  Neglect  not 
common  dutiei  in  your  leal  for  aicttidnn  and  devotion.  WhUe  ye  aed  tha 
heishti  of  Yoga,  and  the  depthi  of  BhakEi,  yon  mnit  diicharge  the  Btttl* 
dutie*  of  your  daily  Ufa  with  the  ntmoti  fidelity  and  care.  Cultivate  {rfetf 
and  moral  purity  timultaneouily ;  and  ai  yon  grow  fa  t*ith  and  t-— -"-f^ 
■how  that  yon  are  alio  growing  in  veracity,  and  philaathropji  in  douic»tiC  -/^ 
•flection^  and  aocial  virtue*.  iV"^ 

These  principles  resolve  thus  ioto  (i]  personal  porerty^ 
and  asceticism;  (2)  spiritual  discipline  in-the  house* 
hold,   holy  xeUtionship   between  husband  and  wife; 


}}  ■^fi'^»'*°*  *^  MVtoal  rtUtioiuhIp  la  tb*  Bralmo 
Iiw4  Wwakm  Ofioik  whkk  KMlmb  alway  looked 
fm  m  Iha  BtoavhoBM  cf  Providoooo  t  (4}  mutwd  lor* 
■•■(  tib*  ■riiriowirlMi^  uid  tbo  abandoaawnt  of  all 
lii—y,  ■ottihntto,  angT ;  (j)  catholicity  of  spirit,  ud 
ht  ■PBlptiaci  «f  aU  acriptiiw,  prophf,  aod  aspects  of 
M  aad  datyi  (6)  strict  nonditjr  and  dotlfidiuss  bar- 
■MisBd  wltk  coolmplation,  commimioa,  and  lor*  of 
M.  Tham  van  tb«  liaos  tbon  00  which  Koshub 
tmjt  triad  to  train  19  his  apostolic  organlutloQ. 
■  «■•  nspoct  Us  sBocass  was  fraat.  Hs  soccsodsd 
■fMSllosably  la  trainlag  up  a  nnmbsr  of  davotod, 
In^  aBCStic  mlasleiiariss  sf  whom  the  Church  might 
•Jllyptwid.  Tbejarethe  best  nooioriaUof  Keihub 
Saadar  Sea's  wotk.  But  la  aaother  view  bis  ill -success 
RM  alee  slagular.  'With  all  the  manj  good  qualities 
lUdl  the  BfBbmo  missionaries  acquired,  thejr  failed  to 
ihsiiiBslies  in  some  of  the  all-important 
1  bere^  and  their  chief  Csilure  was  la 
be  vlfCne  of  mntaal  love  and  toleration.  It  is  prama- 
■e  to  say  bow  their  mntnal  disagrssments  affected 
haaaslves  and  their  leader,  but  it  is  an  undonbted  faa 
hat  even  at  the  tioM  we  are  speaking  of  ha  was  esoeed- 
tffif  snTTfiTf.  and  often  deeplj  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
■d  dIslelegTsring  elements  aronnd  him.  This  part  of 
ba  anbfect  Is  psiafiU  to  dwell  upon,  bat  aaCgrtnnateljr  it 
■a  be  aeeasaafy  B«w  nod  then  to  refsr  to  it  in  elncidat- 
Bg  OHtala  Impostaat  matters  towards  ^m  dees  of 
r  Sea'a  cueer  oa  eanb. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TRIALS  AND  PERSECUTIONS. 
The  Cuch  Behar  Uarriagb,  1878. 
A  SEPARATE  chapter  is  slotted  to  the  Coch  Bahar 
Marriage  not  because  we  mean  to  redifcns*  Iti 
incidents,  but  only  because  it  formed  the  great  tniniiig.' 
point  of  Kesliub  Chunder  Sen's  career. 
.  In  August  and  September  1877  when  the  preaaitf 
writer  was  in  Bombay,  letters  were  written  to  him  botb 
by  the  Brahmo  leader  himself,  and  other  Mends,  that 
negociations  had  been  most  unexpectedly  opeoed  by 
the  Government  of  Bengal  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  young  enlightened  Maharaja  of  Cuch 
Behar.  This  youthful  prince,  left  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Government  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  father, 
had  been  carefully  educated  by  English  tutors,  and  bis 
official  guardians  determined  that  he  should  many  a 
girl  who  was  somewhat  his  equal  in  knowledge  and 
refinement.  The  Cuch  Behar  dynas^  was  not  particu- 
larly fettered  by  caste  restrictions,  and  a  suitable  match 
was  sought  for  the  prince  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
At  last  the  authorities  thought  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's 
daughter  would  serve  the  purpose  very  well,  and  the 
proposal  was  accordingly  made.  Directly  we  heard  of 
it  we  naturally  rejoiced  both  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
couple,  and  the  family  of  the  Minister,  but  it  had  not 
the  same  efifect  upon  eveiy  one  of-  Keshub's  friends. 
-  A  great  number  of  them  feared  the  prospects  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  would,  be  greatly  injured  by  such  an 


VWE  <M  KBSHUl  CBUJIiait  mi. 

«ftt*«aldhf  aoM%  wa  «n  afraid,  OBt  of  panoaal 

bst  othan  no  doubt  out  of  hooorabla  and  eon- 

motivaa.    Amoogtt  tbaaa  war*  a  numbar  of 

'a  EagUah  frianda  who  anticipated  tba  nport 

aflaet  Ua  rapotatioa  in  tbair  part  of  tba  worid. 

in  tba  BManwbHo  advancad  and  !•• 

at  laat  to  bava  brakan  off  altogatbcr. 

It  of  tba  nav  yaar  (tt-jt),  tbaf 

■  ■fii^andbjr  dMcleaaof  tbapcocaadinga  of  our 

rmamry  faithral,  la  tba  baginalng  of  Fabraaiy,  tocdc 

MB  of  a  daflalta  aattlamant.    Aa  aoon  aa  Ibia  waa 

r^  Aa  meat  ^rigoroua  protaata  bagan  to  poor  la 

Brahaoa  bedi  of  Calcutta  and  outaida.    Tba  pn>- 

««ra  baaad  mainly  upon  tba  fellowingr  grounds  t— 

waa  tba  maniaga  law  paaaad  by  tha  Governmantt 

t  in  of  1871,  popularly  known  aa  tha  Brahmo  Mar- 

ga  Ad^  auialjr  bjr  tba  asartiou,  aa  tha  raadar  kaowa^ 

Kaahab  blmaal^  far  tba  lagallzation  of  advancad 

mariiagoa,  aucb  aa  tba  Brahmo  SoraaJ  bad 


TUa  law  which  waa  maant  to  do  awajr 
■■MHg  oCbar  tblaga  with  chUd-aurrlagaa,  had  fixad  tha 
■aailigeaMa  aga  of  glrl|  at  tba  complatioa  of  fourtaan, 
aadofmanattbaoomplatioa  ofalghtaao  jraan.  Thaaa 
agaa  warn  aal  dean  aa  tba  avaraga  minimum  aftar  much 
■adcal  «Moa^  aad  ganaral  diacuaaioo.*  Thaprotat- 
•on  look  wflipriaa  to  Oa  pnpoaad  marrlaga,  firstly,  ba> 
caoaa  It  waa  aac  to  ba  calabratad  according  to  tbia  Mar- 
ftaga  Act  «f  tba  IWabmn  Soma),  aad  aaoondly,  bacauaa 
•■M^•s•. 
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the'girl  was  under  her  foarteianA  yetr»  and  the  ICihanja 
was  not  yet  sixteen.  In  the  third  place,  they  feared  thit 
"  idolatrous,  or  at  all  events,  untheiatic  rites  and  one- 
monies  were  likely  to  be  introduoad.  They  also  pdnted 
out  that  the  Maharaja  not  being  a  Brahmo,  should  not 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Brahmo  leader,  and  tb^ 
argued  that  as  die  custom  of  polygamy  was  long  fai  use 
in  the  royal  family  of  Cuch  Behar,  the  proposed  mn^ 
riage,  being  independent  of  tiie  provisions  of  tho  Act, 
gave  no  guarantee  against  the  repetition  of  that  eriL  , 
These  were  the  arguments  of  the  protestors  soberly  put,  ' 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  there  was  rational  ground 
for  the  alarm  felt.  But  unfortunately  they  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  this.  As  the  controversy  grew  hot^ 
in  various  letters,  remonstrances,  and  especially  news- 
papers, various  bitter  accusations  and  violent  charges 
were  made  against  Keshub,  which  provoked  angiy 
retorts  by  his  friends.  And  thus  the  work  of  mutual 
vilification  want  on  with  increasing  rage,  till  the  time 
approached  for  the  marriage  to  take  place.  ICeshub 
did  not  read  the  protests,  did  not  give  any  explanations, 
far  less  make  any  replies,  but  he  repeatedly  said  that  if 
any  other  person  did  what  he  was  doing,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly protest  with  vigour.  This  showed  that  the 
abstract  justice  of  the  protests  he  admitted,  while  in  hia 
own  case  he  claimed  exceptional  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmo  public  He  felt,  however,  that  % 
very  formidable  public  opinion  was  slowly  forming 
against  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  This  made  him 
carefiii  to  demand  conditions  and  safe-guards  from  the 
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GmnnMMOtwMcliwoaldtfllKtiialljpratoctdMouuriag* 
faw  A»  aHto  ■pptihfJtil.  So  at  th*  TM7  ooouMoo*- 
BMt  «f  ttM  acgodatlau  b»  indstad  oulaly  oa  tb*  feUcmw 
lag  fimr  ooodltkMM  t—^t)  TIm  Raja  mint  acfaiowledg*  ia 
wiltlag  that  ba  la  ft  BrahoM  or  Thalst.  (a)  Tha  mar^ 
fUga  annt  ba  oalabcatad  aooonUag  to  tho  ritual  of  the 
BnihaoSam^.  tfaatls,  Uindn  ritaa  divaatad  of  idoUtfj, 
Aoagh  andh  local  citowa  might  ba  aiqiplaoMntod  aa 
««•  vnldeUtraBa.  (j)  "^^  nwniaga  la  to  ba  oaldvatod 
'whaMlba  bridagnea  aad  tho  brida  attain  thalr  iuU 
Minority.  Bitt  if  II  eoold  not  ba  dafcnad  tiU  Ihao,  fcr 
Iha  ftmaat  dMro  night  ba  a  Ibnnal  batroAal  only*  tho 
4Ba  BBOwillon  of  Am  marriaga  baiag  pot  off  aotU 
Aa  maim  of  dw  Mahara|a  froai  Eoropt^  whitbar.  it  waa 
aiTasgad,  bo  ibonld  prooaad  imoMdiatoly  aftor  tho  our- 
flag*.  (4]  AH  tba  TbaiatiG  oooditloQa  aa  to  marriago 
iftoa  Bost  bo  atrictly  obaarrad;  bat  00  othar  pointa, 
vban  loeol  oortoma  of  a  ainpljr  noraaaooabla  or  abaurd 
matara  woro  ioiiilod  spoo^  thaao  might  ba  tolaratad. 
Tbaaa  cooditJona,  whkk  vara  raadiljr  acoadad  to,  it 
woald  ba  aaan,  mot  all  tha  important  objactioo*  which 
tho  protaiton  ralaad.  Aa  tor  tho  difficulty  of  poljrgamy 
oo  Um  part  of  tho  Ri^a,  00  Cmt  of  tl  waa  at  all  ontar- 
talaad.  bacaoaa  ba  waa  himiolf  aa  anUghtaoad  and  adi^ 
calad  Tbalal,  and  baeauaa  a  groat  Chriitian  Govanuaaol 
^odwMok  to  aolinniaa  tha  marriaga  00  hia  brttatf.  Tho 
■ifTJifli  **•  bmd  to  taka  plaoa  00  tba  4ch  Uarcb. 
Cb»wmI  aaaurad  tha  Bruhmo  Uadar  that  though  tho 
wodttagritaaworatoboparfarmad,  tho  marriago  waa  to 
bo  ooaiiag  bia  ■  a  fawol  batreiha^"  to  bo  winwiiomilad 
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after   the    Maharaja   retarhed  from  Europo^  and  dio 
parties  attained  their  full  'majority ;  that  In  iact  even 

'  the  wedding  rites  would  have  b«en  deferred  tUl  thai. 
but  as  the  Raja  must  proceed  to  England  to  complete 
his  education,  it  was  not  desirable,  for  political  reasons, 
to  let  him  go  on  such  a  distant  journey  unmarried. 
Keshub  was  also  assured  that  no  ceremonies  bnt  such 
as  were  thoroughly  expurgated  from  idolatry,  were  to 
be  allowed  at  the  marriage.  In  the  meantime  tbo 
Maharaja  in  the  presence  of  independent  witnesses 
signed  a  paper  declaring  that  he  was  a  Theis^  and 
every  arrangement  seemed  to  progress  satisfkctorily. 
The  principal  pandit  of  the  Cuch  Behar  court  was  de- 
puted to  Calcutta  to  settle  in  detail  the  ceremonies  to  be 
adopted  at  the  time  of  marriage  in  consultation  with 
Keshub  himself,  and  the  pandits  on  his  side,  and  this 
part  of  the  negociations  was  also  gone  through  without 
any  difficulty.  The  arrangement  was  this.  There  was 
to  be  a  Brahmo  Divine  service ;  a  few  essential  Brahmo 
rites  such  as  "  consent "  {mmmait],  "  marriage  vows  " 
l^udvaha  Praiijna),  and  prayer  {^arthand^ ;  and  also  a  . 
few  Hindu  rites  minus  idolatry.  These  rites,  however, 
and  the  accompanying  Sanskrit  recitations  -  {jnaniras) 
were  to  be  settled  beforehand.  A  description  of  the 
rites  was  subsequently  printed,  and  each  party  had  a 
copy  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  the  wedding.  To  this 
was  attached  a  supplementary  sheet  distinctly  stipulat- 
ing (i)  that  neither  the  bridegroom  nor  the  bride  was 

-  to  take  part  in  any  idolatrous  ceremony  before,  duringr, 
or  afcer  the  marriage;  (2]  at  Oie  place  of  marri»g« 
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BO  god  or  goddess,  no  fir^  no  /i*^  (aaond  TMial) 
wu  to  ba  kvpt:  (3)  thoM  flMMhtf  (radudoni]  only 
«hlch  wara  printed  on  the  program  of  the  nunUg* 
litaal  oould  be  rud,  no  other  MMMfrnt  could  bo  aUowad ) 
aad  (4}  00  put  of  the  matiirmt  eould  bo  omitted  or 
Modified,  ThU  wu  racking  eewrence  doublj  iuf% 
aad  as  both  the  agent  of  the  Goremmen^  end 
I  chief  pandit  from  Coch  Beher,  oordUUx 
the  MRletnsnt,  erecy  faer  In  Keihab'a 
'  Mind  wae  eet  at  resL  The  bridegroom  and  bride  had 
More  than  one  interview,  natural  feellnga  of  affection 
aprang  ap ;  morally  and  matartaUy  the  marriage  wai  a 
Mrtabtty.  The  opponanu  4f  the  marriage  however, 
kept  energetically  repeating  their  objection*,  and  pr»> 
dieting  the  defeat  of  Brahao  Somaj  prindplea  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration.  The  lettlemeot  of  rites  took 
plaea  abent  the  itct  February ;  the  chief  pandit  and  the 
M-^*— j*  departed  fcr  Cuch  Behar  with  the  paper  fully 
rteerriMnjthem  on  the  land ;  and  Babu  Keehub  Chunder 
Sa^  with  Ua  danghter  and  friendt,  was  preparing  to 
laaTeCalcettaon  Monday  the  ijth.  On  Saturday  night, 
bowew,  aliiligiein  came  from  Coch  Behar  to  the  effect 
that  Bcahae  ceremonies  had  been  introduced  into 
Ao  marriage  ritaal,  and  this  would  not  be  allowed. 
AnoCher  BMiagB  to  &e  same  purport  came  a  short  time 
b^bm  the  bride's  pai^  left  fcr  Cuch  Behar  on  the  sjth. 
Kaihab  daepatched  a  protest  against  theee  mesaagai, 
jrawfan  "inrrt***  to  the  marriage  cenditions  previously 
aalllad  In  cenanhatton  both  with  the  accredited  agents 
nfiha  CnA  Behar  Ri^, and  AeGriiwiimiiii  ofBangaL 
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But  misgivings  were  for  the  first  time' felt,  and  an  ia-' 
quiry  was  made  whether  the  special  train  by  which  die 
bridal  party  was  to  leave  for  Cuch  Behar  could  not  be 
stopped.    No,  it  could  not  be.    And  Keshub  left  Cal- 
cutta with  his  daughter  and  firiends  on  the  isth  Febru-^ 
ary.    Why  did  he  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  un&vor- 
able  messages  and  misgivings  ?    Another  man  with  a 
deeper  experience  of  the  ways  of  Native  States,  and 
official   irregularities,  would  not   perhaps  have  ven- 
tured into  the  enemy's  camp  so  precipitately ;  Keshub's 
great   natural    sagacity    ought  to  have   warned  and 
deterred  him.    Unfortunately  it  must  be  added  Keshub 
did  not  act  sagaciously  here.    But  there  was  one  trait 
of  his  nature  his  critics  never  cared  to  recognize.    Where 
he  discerned  the  purpose  of  Providence,  this  seer 
human  nature,  this  shrewd  careful  man  became  supple 
and  submissive  like  a  child,  and  his  faith  in  every  one 
who  took  part  in  that  purpose  became  unquestioning; 
From  the  beginning,  Keshub  had  seen  the  hand  of  Grod 
in  this  affair.    ''  The  spontaneity  of  the  Government 
offer "  he  wrote, ''  and  its  wholly  unexpected  character, 
the  prospect  of  influencing  for  good  a  large  population, 
an  entire  Native  State,  mutual  approval  of  the  parties, 
the  noble  character  of  the  Maharaja,  all  serve  to  con« 
firm  my  conviction  that  the  match  was  really  provi* 
dential."    It  is,  we  personally  know,  true  that  though  his 
daughter  was  growing  up,  he  had  never  made  any 
attempt  to  seek  a  match ;  that  the  present  offer  came  to 
him  entirely  unsolicited ;  that  when  for  a  while  it  seemed 
to  break  off  he  never  cared  for.  its  renewal.    When  Go- 
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vMMMSl  pmMd  k  ■^fai,  far  wmIb  tofMbtr  bt  voold 
Mt  «■]»  aqr  diAaita  npljr,  •»  that  kb  pratnctad  hwl- 
ttdo*  craaad  gnat  i»parianca  to  th«  oOeUl  dopoMd 
Jbj  fha  asOoritiaa  to  aacora  Ui  oooaant.  Ha  ma  ooo- 
fltiBdy  caaa«»nh>g  with  Ua  oooadanG*  (w«  kmnr  ooa- 
•dMcaataDtfaDaaMaatwitlihim  Hm  Voica  of  God) 
^hattar ornoc to gfaa hto aaocttoo.  Wbaaaftarall  ha 
gottfw  raqieaM  ha  waitod  far,  ha  uanaarvadljr  aKprauad 
Ua^pra«aMatiadkapropoMl,likawiM  patting  hU  faith 
Ib  tba  agaadaa  anplqjrad  to  canj  it'  out  Raying 
diMafara  i^en  dia  rqiaatad  auanooai  givan  bjr  tha 
CoyaniiBinf,  190a  dM  ptuiiy  of  Ua  om  motlvaa,  npoa 
fta  ilglitanniniii  of  tha  canMj  and  npoo  tha  ai^mval 
«r  dM  laMT  Vofoa^  ha  laft  far  Cach  Babar,  agalntt  tha 
«aniaga  cf  worldly  pmdance.  If  tha  talagraphlo 
■aaaigaa  had  ooatod  mUgivingi,  tha  racaptlon  of  tha 
Mdal  paitjr  at  Coch  Bahar  oonfinaad  them.  Thmy  wara 
eoldljr  aad  iafannally  raoaivad,  aad  whan  tha  quattion 
•f  earamaaiaa  waa  niaad  far  discouloo,  no  ona  paid  anjr 
lianlioii  to  it.  Tha  Cuch  Bahar  authorltiat  apparantly 
fab  that  ooea  aotrappad  Into  thair  matropolla  Babu  Ka- 
abab  Cb«odar  Saa  waa  at  thair  marcy.  Tha  marrlaga 
badbaaBappeiotadtotakaplaeaoa  Wadoaaday,  tha  6th 
Slaidk  Oa  lIood«y  tha  4th,  a  aombar  of  panont, 
dipaiad  far  dM  puipeaa^  caaia  to  tha  bridal  quaitan^ 
aad  pwpoaad  outacial  altaratlooa  In  tha  marrlaga  rltaa 
•altlad  bifank  which  graatly  aaiwitihari  Kaahub  and  hi* 
Maada.  Ibara  waa  a  atroog  and  palaftil  eontrovarty. 
or  eoana  ba  atoaUy  daclioad  to  accoda  to  tha  now 
Oa   T^Maday  a  cartala  eanaeay   eallad 
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Adhibas  was  to  be  performed  which  required  the  removal 
of  the  bride  into  the  palace.  This  also  meant  that 
'  Keshub's  daughter  was  to  be  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  palace  authorities  until  the  actual  marriage  cere^- 
monies  were  performed  on  the  next  day.  Keshub  un^ 
fortunately  gave  his  consult  to  the  arrangement  which 
involved  him  still  further,  and  put  him  almost  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  Cuch  Behar  officials.  The  question 
again  comes  why  he  consented  to  part  with  his 
daughter  when  he  knew  the  marriage  rites  were  the 
subject  of  bitter  dispute  ?  His  faith  only  must  answer 
that  question.  He  believed  that  morally  the  marriage 
had  already  taken  place  when  the  boy  and  the  giri 
^elected  one  another  as  husband  and  mfe  after  repei^Oed 
interviews;  when  presents  were  exchanged*;  when  the 
bond  of  betrothaT was  written  out;  when  all  the  pro* 
minent  men  of  Calcutta  society  were  invited,  and 
came  to  bless  the  would*be  bridegroom  and  bride. 
He  fervently  believed  also  that  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Government  could  never  deceive  him. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  when  the  marriage  proposals  in 
their  altered  form  came  to  him  in  Cuch  Behar,  he  was 
astounded,  and  his  mind  was  disabused  of  a  good 
deal  of  its  misplaced  confidence.  But  nevertheless 
he  hoped  against  hope,  obstinately  trusted  that  ell 
would  be  right  in  the  end,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
that  hope  and  trust  did  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty 
at  the  time.  He  struggled  hard  at  every  point  whea 
the  difficulties  arose,  but  did  not  succeed  to  the  extent 
he  expected,  because  the  odd^  were  too  great  against 
4^ 
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vm«Mt  pnMtd  k  again,  far  «Mks  togathar  he  would 
aat  aalM  a^  diAaita  xaply,  •»  that  hb  pracnctad  heai-. 
ttHo*  eaoaad  giaat  faapatianoa  to  tlia  c^Bcial  deputed  ■ 
ty  Iha  BBtboritka  to  aacBra  hb  coaaent.  He  was  coo-' 
[  with  his  conscience  (we  know  con* 
nt  wUh  hioK  tiie  Voice  of  God)  . 
whaAaroraottai^vahissaiictioa.  When  after  all  he 
got  tlM  n^eaaa  he  waited  for.  ha  ttnrasenredljr  esprasaad 
Ua  afiasiaiut  in  the  proposal,  Uluwise  putting  his  faith 
la  the  ageodaa  amploTad  to  cany  it'  out  Relying 
ttaiifae  opoa  Aa  repeated  assorances  given  by  the 
,  qNm  dM  pori^  of  his  own  motives,  upon 
a  of  dM  causey  and  npoo  the  approval 
«f  Ae  laaar  Voioa^  he  left  for  Cocb  Behar,  against  the 
warainga  of  worUly  prodence.  If  the  telsgraphie 
BasaagM  had  created  misgivings,  ths  reception  of  the 
Wdal  party  at  Coch  Behv  confirmed  them.  They  were 
celdly  aad  lafcrmally  received,  and  when  the  question 
afcsr— oolaa  was  raised  for  ditcassioo,  no  on*  paid  any 
anmtiom  to  it.  The  Coch  Behar  autliorities  apparently 
fab  that  eaee  entrapped  into  their  metropolis  Babu  K^ 
ahab  Chaadar  Sea  was  at  their  mercy.  The  marriage 
had  besB  appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
Sfaich.  Oa  Monday  the  4th,  a  number  of  persons* 
dspaiad  far  the  ptupoee,  came  to  the  bridal  quarters^ 
aod  proposed  material  alterations  in  the  aurriage  rites 
I  hiiM%  which  greatly  astonished  Kashub  and  his 
There  waa  a  strong  aad  painful  controversy. 
Of  ooana  ha  aleatly  declined  to  accede  to  the  new 
piepeaalfc     Oft   Tasaday  a  csstaia  caraoMay  called 
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these  were  not  worshipped,  nor  meant  tor  worship,  but 
their  presence  was  not  agreeable  to  Theistic  eyes. 
Protests  were  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Brahmo 
service  when  attempted,  was  drowned  by  the  deafening 
peal  of  innumerable  tomtoms.  Kleshub  and  non- 
Brahmin  priests  on  his  side  were,  however,  allowed  to 
preside  over  the  ceremonies.  The  marriage  vows  were 
not  allowed  to  be  taken  at  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  but 
were  taken  afterwards.  Jlom  or  the  ceremony  of  fire- 
worship  was  not  performed  by  Keshub's  daughter,  but  by 
the  Maharaja.  The  Theistic  character  of  the  marriage 
was  very  much  marred,  almost  every  Brahmo  present 
was  deeply  mortified.  But  there  was  some  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  the  Hindu  character  of  the  marriage, 
the  character  which  the  officials  meant  to  give  i^ 
was  also  gone.  The  presence  of  non-Brahmin  priests 
officiating  at  the  ceremony  was  surely  un-Hindu ;  the 
bride  leaving  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  worship  of  fire 
was  equally  un*Hindu.  The  fact  is  the  marriage,  as  it 
was  managed,  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party,  neither  to 
the  friends  of  the  Cuch  Behar  family,  nor  to  the  firiends 
of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  The  DepuQr  Commissioner 
of  Cuch  Behar,  nevertheless,  as  representative  of  the 
British  Government,  wrote  to  the  papers  declaring  the 
marriage  to  be  a  Hindu  marriage.  Though  unwar- 
ranted by  facts,  this  was  an  official  report,  and  the 
public  in  general  accepted  it  as  such.  The  Maha- 
raja's people  in  securing  an  eligible  and  high-casta 
bride,  however,  soon  forgot  their  embarrassment.  As 
for  Keshub,  his  position  already  compromitedt  his  te^l 
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IgflBhlii  bayan  kfter  th«  mAiiUgv  WM  ovar.  Kerar  lit 
bJ«  lUa  bkd  ba  b«en  so  dUconfitad  and  ontwittad  bafora. 
Ha  ooQld  not  but  feel  that  avaa  maay  o<  hi*  daarasi 
friactds  vara  moftt  serioualjr  ofiandad.  Tha  pathoa  aad 
paiA  of  hit  appaals  to  Heavea  oo  tba  next  morning  wara  . 
OMMt  piardfty.  Tha  only  par^  wbo  exnltad  at  thaia  ttn> 
fcftonata  lesulta  weni  Keahnb'a  .  opponaota  ia  tha 
Brabmo  SocaaJ.  Their  evil  pradictiona  wara  partly 
fiil&Uad,  and  thay  madf  many  nor«  pradictiona  of  tha 
•ana  kind.  Thay  e&aggBnUad  and  caricaturad  what 
had  actually  taken  place,  thay  inTaotad  tbinga  which 
had  never  taken  place,  and  tho  Uttamaia  and  Tiolanoa 
with  which  M>ma  of  them  anallad  Kashnb'a  motlvaa 
waa  aimply  diigraceful.  A  larga  ntunbar  of  protaat- 
lag  Brahffloa  in  Calcutta  callad  fcr  public  maatingi  to 
expel  Kwhub   from  bU  position  aa  Sacratary  to  tha 

SooaaJ    of  India,    and    aa    Minister   to    tha 

To  a  natora  so  sansitiva  and  aalf- 

a  aa  that  of  Kathub,  such  proposals  carried  a 

I  cf  pain  that  can  ba  batter  imagined  than 
daecribad.  Though  eonntar-requisitions  from  bla  own 
Wanda  dewaaded  that  no  meetlog  of  the  kind  should 
W  hal4.  KMhab  judged  U  best  after  considarabto 
fcaaimlB«  In  call  a  public  maatiiig  to  consider  the 
qairtlaB  «f  his  depoaition.  A  meeting  of  tha  eoa- 
gaagalioa  waa  aeeordingly  called  on  Uarch  iiat, 
Thand^,  to  elect  a  new  miaiater.  The  preoaad- 
Inga  wara  Ttolaal^  disorderly,  almoat  riotoya,  and 
¥eehaVa  oppooanta  weat  away  with  dta  inpraaaloa 
AalAijhadowziedlhaifpoiat    UiaiUeBda>how«ffw. 
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went  away  with  a  different  impression,  namely,  Hut  no 
resolution  could  be  arrived  at  amidst  the  hopeless  dis- 

■  order  of  the  proceedings  from  which  they  retired  in  a 
body.  Nevertheless  the  Minister  thought  that  when 
any  number  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  did 
not  want  his  ministrations,  and  considered  him  morally 
unworthy,  he  should  vacate  his  post.  With  greit 
agony  of  mind  therefore,  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
resign,  but  so  many  worshippers  of  the  Maodir 
insisted  upon  his  retaining  his  place,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  continue  in  the 
ministry.  The  Sunday  following  witnessed  another 
disgraceful  scene.  Under  the  impression  that  they  had 
lawfully  deposed  the  present  minister  and  secretary, 
Keshub's  opponents  thought  they  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  the  building  of  the  Brahma  Mandir. 
They  therefore  concerted  a  plan  of  going  in  a  body  on 
Sunday  momtng,  and  of  making  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  premises.  Keshub  and  his  friends,  however,  had 
got  an  intimation  of  these  wishes  beforehand,  and  sta- 
tioned a  number  of  their  adherents  on  the  Brahma 
Mandir  building,  who,  as  soon  as  the  protesting  party 
appeared  in  view,  sent  for  the  assistance  of  the  Police 
who  drove  away  the  assailants.  The  whole  day,  and  up 
to  late  in  the  night  these  obnoxious  tactics  had  to  be 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  till  the  protestors,  tired  out  by 
the  persistent  opposition,  left  the  field  in  despair  and 
disgust.    This  made  both  sides  wild  and  reckless,  and 

-  the  vilifications  were  worse  than  before.  The  protest- 
ing Brahmos  established  a  rival  prayer>meeting  in  the 
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n^gbbooiliood,  «im1  tha  next  serious  step  thojr  ntiU 
■Mod  w«»  the  orgaaUAtion  of  a  new  Bnhmo  S<wu4 
iridi  AH  tmpcnookl  coostitution,  in  which  no  single 
tbouM  h«ve  Any  supreme  ascendancy.  .  For 
they  convened  a  public  meeting  in  th« 
Town  Hall  on  the  14th  May.  Kesbub  felt  tbU  would  b*  , 
n  dangerous  step,  ai  it  would  neceuitate  another  schUm 
la  th«  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  consequences  of  which  it  wa» 
impoasible  to  foresee.  He  caused  a  calm  and  thought- 
tsX  remoostrance  to  be  written,  showing  the  unlversa- 
Uty  of  catholic  Thelsni,  and  the  all-comprehensiTe  and 
progresaive  constitution  of  the  Brabmo  Somaj  of  India. 
"The  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,"  it  was  uid,  "  is  an  all 
inclusive  church,  which  excludes  none  bacaoie  of 
immaterial  diS'erencei  of  opinion,  evon  tha  'coiuerva- 
tH«*  eectioQ  of  th*  Brahmo  community  belonging  to 
lb*  CalcBtta  Somaj  la  Included  in  its  wider  organiza* 
tioa.  It  conpri— ■  la  iu  comprehensive  membership 
dinrsitiea  of  opinion  and  belief,  extreme 
•xtrema  radicalism,  the  Hindu  mo- 
■ethaitl  and  tha  English  theist.  Should  any  body  of  its 
■amlMn  on  any  ploa,  however  plausible,  attempt  to 
Moada  aiMt  farm  a  sect,  they  will  nevertheless  be 
fsgaidad  by  Ae  parent  Soma]  as  still  forming  a  part  of 
dM  body  eoiporata^  aad  their  difierencaa  will  be  toleratad 
■llfcot  waifatio^  and  their  independence  fkilly  rsa- 
pMlad.  A  schism,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  la 
dM  asasa  cf  sactarian  axdusivenesa,  in  the  sense  of 
la  a  moral  impoaaibUlty  in  tha.pc»< 
Mo  aliMtloa  was,  howvw.  paid  to  ibm 
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remonstrance,  and  the  Sadharui  Somaj  was  fomuUy* 
organized.  In  the  meantime  ill-feelings  were  eveiy  day 
'  becoming  more  intense.  Scurrilous  and  filthy  pam- 
phlets were  published  reflecting  grossly  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  Brahmo  leaders  and  their  fiunilies; 
Keshub's  enemies  even  went  so  &r  as  to  write  aiu»iy- 
mous  letters  to  the  Government  authorittes  accuriug  him 
of  misappropriating  the  funds  of  the  Cach  Bebar 
treasury.  Police  detectives  were  set  upon  his  trad^  bat 
these  men  reported  to  their  heads,  after  care&l  and 
secret  inquiry,  that  the  charges  were  unfounded. 

Keshub  was  exceedingly  calm  under  these  psrsecu* 
tions.    He  often   said  that  posted^   would  do    him 
justice.    What    justice    then    may    he    expect   firom 
posterity  i    In  the  first  place  this.    His  motives  were 
beyond  any  impulse  of  worldly  ambition ;  his  whole  pre- 
vious  and  subsequent  character   has  .belied    such    a 
supposition.    He  undoubtedly  foresaw  his  daughter's      ' 
position  and  prosperity,  but  that  consideration  alone 
never  influenced  him.    He  foresaw  also  the  prospects 
which  such  an  alliance  would  open  to  the  public  cause 
he  advocated.    The  assurances  from  a  great  Govern-  </ 
ment  which  guaranteed  the  Theistic  character  of  the 
marriage  were  such  as  he  was  bound  to  accept.    An 
independent  Native  prince  joining  the  Brahmo  Somaj,   ^ 
what  beneficent  effects  might  not  that  produce  among 
the   thousands   under  his   rule  I  But   above   every  such 
calculation  was  the  voice  of  his  Conscience,    which 
"  to  him  was  iAi  veritahU  Commandment  of  God,     That  J 
those  assurances  were.not  fiilly  kept  was  a  misfortune^ 
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sad  though  tb«  mUftvtuna  iiwiiJ  to  cut  a  shadow 
qMo  his  coDdoct,  Keshub'f  mocivaa  to  aoy  od«  who 
would  «x«iBla«  thftffl  cloMly,  war*  pora  and  hononbla 
fivB  beginning  to  end.  Certainly  tha  Cuch  Behar  mai^ 
liago  was  not  a  model  Brahmo  maniago.  Kaihub  nevar 
■Hahn*^  that  credit  for  iL  AH  Uut  ha  clalmad  waa 
tta  Baniaga  waa  suScrcd  to  taka  plsca  under  ax- 
fUrttfmnl  drcumitancei,  throughout  which  ho  ear- 
Bsatfjr  strugglad  to  do  his  dn^.  It  would  un- 
doabtadly  have  been  better  if  hU  daughter  had  not  gone 
fhraugh  tbaao  oomiosl  marriaga  ceramonies  till  sha 
bad  completed  ber  fourteen  ih  year,  tha  minimum  map> 
likgeable  age  for  Brahmo  girls,  but  tha  moral  oonditicm 
of  this  custom  was  most  fttrictlyaad  fiUtbliilly  kept  on 
both  skies,  and  the  marrisga  was  obsarvad  as  nothing 
b>k  'aSmulbaCrothalt"  till  Its  consummation  three 
yaaia  later,  en  tha  soth  October,  tftSo,  before  a  larga  and 
atsadaaMobtyinthaBrahoiaMandir.  Up  to  this  time^ 
Kaehnb'a  daughter  lirad  In  bis  bouse  as  she  bad  dona 
bdbra  tha  6th  March,  ttji.  It  would  have  been  better 
If  ibm  maniaga  had  bean  calebrsted  under  the  Act  III 
of  ttja.  Bat  that  was  Impossible  because  the  Maharaja 
vaa  an  ladapandaot  ralar,  and  in  his  territorlas  this  Uw 
woald  not  be  binding.  Its  moral  provision,  so  far  as  tha 
B  of  ddld  marrlaga  was  concamad,  was  in  apirit 
rigidly  raspactad.  Its  formal  and 
Bteval  rejection  was  naoassitatad  by  drcumatancaa 
wUdi  cany  their  owd  Jastificstioo,  though  even  for  thia 
ftWBal  hragnlarity  Kashub  suffecad  vary  much  mora  than 
waa  Ua  daa.  That  tha  Maharaja  is  a  Brahow;  an  adu- 
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cated,  high-principled  gendemaa,  hu  bean  auffiont- 
ly  proved  during  all  these  yean,  and  Uiat  Baba  Keahnh 
Chunder  Sen's  daughter,  speaking  peraonaUy,  oonld  not 
have  been  better  married  than  to  him  la  now  a  matter  be- 
yond doubt.  If  the  marriage  rites  had  been  allowed  to 
be  as  pure  and  irreproachable  as  Kashnb  wanted  and 
stipulated  for,  the  real  character  of  the  alliance  would 
have  come  out  much  better.  But  the  Cuch  Behar  offi> 
cials  after  making  all  Uie  arrangements  they  coold  to 
conciliate  the  principles  of  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
discovered  they  had  gone  too  &r,  and  then  at  Om 
eleventh  hour  attempted  to  impress  an  ortiliodtnc 
Hindu  character  upon  the  traosactioo.  The  irregulari- 
ties caused  by  such  conduct,  which,  under  die  circum- 
stances wherein  he  had  placed  himself  Keshub  was 
powerless  to  check,  gave  a  questionable  aspect  to  the 
entire  marriage.  How  far  Keshub  consciously  par- 
ticipated in  these  irregularities,  or  tolerated  them,  or  . 
relaxed  any  effort  even  to  the  last  moment  to  combat 
thein,is  the  question  which  really  concerns  his  reputation. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  he  could  control  the  other 
party  ;  but  on  his  own  side  he  did  his  best  to  keep  his] 
ideal  untainted.  If  that  is  conceded,  his  memory  is 
vindicated  sufficiently.  The  deficiencies  of  the  marriag^e  1 
were  admitted  by  himself  and  his  Church.  All  the  rest  1 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  couple,  to  efiect  whose 
union  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  sacrificed  a  good  deal  of 
what  was  dearest  and  most  precious  to  him  on  earth, 
perhaps  even  his  life  itself.  He  had  warm  anticipations, 
and  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  results  of  this  providential 
43 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  NEW  DISPENSATION. 

Its  Purposes,  Doctrines,  ahd  Cerxiconiss» 

1879-1883. 

I  HE  cruel  persecutions  whidi  followed  Keshub  as 
■^  the  immediate  results  of  the  Cuch  Behar  marrUgs 
in  1878,  produced  a  depression  of  miad  which  ha  dU 
not  care  to  express..  But  it  prejred  upon  his  spirits 
none  the  less,  so  that  towards,  autumn  of  the  same  year 
be  fell  violently  ill,  so  much  so  that  we  became  seriously 
alarmed  about  his  life.  In  the  delirium  of  the  brain 
fever  which  prostrated  him,  he  talked  wildly  of  the  dan- 
gers to  his  Church,  the  bitter  animosities  and  ill-treat- 
ments which  dogged  him,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
both  physically  and  mentally  he  was  pierced  with  pain 
at  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  deserted  him.  But 
with  careful  treatment,  river  tours,  and  a  suburban 
change,  he  soon  .  rallied.  And  with  returning  health 
his  spirits  and  courage  came  back  with  renewed  vigor. 
While  still  in  a  state  of  convalescence  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  led  into  long  and  exciting  conversations 
on  the  fiiture  of  Indian  Theism,  as  affected  1^  tha 
establishment  of  the  Sadharan  Somaj,  and  the  dissen-  ' 
sions  which  followed  that  event.  One  evening  while 
Keshub  lay  in  bed,  and  we  had  proceeded  far  into  the 
excitement  of  such  a  talk,  he  suddenly  got  up  and  said 
~  there  must  be  a  great  and  unprecedented  Rmival,  if 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  to  tide  over  the  present  crisis. 
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la  davotiou,  disciplittM,  doctrines,  aad  njidontry 
•cttvibtt,  there  should  be  introduced,  all  along  th«  liu^ 
socfa  ft  spirit  of  Revirftl  u  but  nowr  y*C  been  saea. 
Wfl  all  coocuiTod  to  the  idea,  but  we  did  not  perceiva 
that  what  Keshub  aald  was  the  result  «f  long  Intense 
premeditation,  and  much  earnest  prayor,  that  it  boded  «  - 
kind  of  activity  for  which  no  one  was  prepared. 
I  The  grand  idea  that  the  religion  d  the  Brahmo 
'  Somaj  wma  a  New  Dtxpensation  of  God  to  India  had 
I  farably  occuned  to  him  already  with  mud)  inner  UghC 
In  soGceastTe  sermons  to  his  congregation  In  1S74,  ftod 
•left  aarilar,  be  had  elucidated  the  prindplet  by  which 
Ravidwee  Bade  such  mvelaiiona  to  diffisient  ages  and 
nem,  TkaaabeBumn«dupinhiiiannif«naiyBermonln 
il7l  —  *  BellDid  the  Light  of  Heaven  in  India."  "The* 
SghC  of  «  New  Piapepsetioo,"  said  h*,  **  is  vouchsafed 
hf  rtofidtam  tor  India't  salvation.  He  defined  a 
PiapeiatlOB  to  mmn  "God's  saving  mercy  adapting 
itMtf  fa  a  special  flsanner  to  the  requlremenu  of 
■pedal  apocha  in  the  world's  history.  True  it  is  the 
Ualtenal  Father  levse  all  HU  children  alike,  but  He 
deea  sot  deal  with  all  of  them  alika.  In  various  ways 
deae  He  deal  with  diffirent  nations,  communities,  and 

ladvidaale  to  facing  about  their  salvatioo How 

■islkiBgly  had  the  Lord  been  dealing  with  our  degraded 
I  daring  the  last  hoadred  year*,  and  adopting 
agendas  to  elevate  iu  sodal 
Tbay  constitute  therefore  a 
I  cf  mercy'  to  the  Indian  race. 
IheM  ipedal  dJspaaaalioos  of  Pnvidaooe  di&r  aooord- 
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ing  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  race,  but  they  never  jar 
with  each  other.    Thqr  cannot  clash  fliougrh  apparently 

dissimilar What  I  accept  as  New  DUpensatioo  in 

India  neither  shuts  out  God's  light  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world,  nor  does  It  run  counter  to  any  of  those  marvel- 

"^  lous  dispensations  of  His  mercy  which  were  made  in 
ancient  times."    "  The  light  of  heaven,"  he  concludes 

^-^'-has  dawned  upon  our  fatherland.  May  we  labour 
and  pray  so  that  the  light  may  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day,  and  bring  joy,  and  peace^ 
and  salvation  into  the  homes  of  all  men  in  this  land." 
Now  he  meditated  to  make  this  Light  of  Heaven  the 
^ide  in  the  onward  path  of  his  drooping  Church.  In 
January  1876,  he  said  "I  plenty  tell  you  we  do  not 
mean  to  stand  where  we  are.  What  the  Lord  will 
reveal  to  us  ten  years  hence  who  knows  save  He )" 
And  in  two  years  more  it  was  revealed  to  him  to  take 
his  stand  upon  the  truth  that  the  Theism  of  the  Brahmo 

.  Somaj,  both  in  its  past  history,  and  future  prospect,  was 
the  New  Dispensation  of  God  ia  India.  All  the  cul- 
tures, disciplines,  classifications,  and  growths  through 
which  his  movement  had  passed  for  the  last  twelve 
years  had  confirmed  this  conviction  in  his  mind.  He 
had  secretly  felt  this  for  a  long  time,  he  had  directly 
or  indirectly  expressed  it  to  his  friends,  but  hitherto 

.  he  thought  the  time  had  not  come  to  give  public  utter* 
ance  to  it.  The  rigor  of  persecution  and  the  wide 
divisions  which  followed  the  Cuch  Behar  mamage  made 
him  feel  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  he  should 
make  a  full  avowal  of  his  long-cherished  beliefl    This 
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tfa«D,  which,  onder  hu  ludershlp,  had  Atmiopud 
iueit  ta  tbe  Bnhao  Somaj,  wu  to  hU  mind  the  Divint 
PbpwiMlion  of  the  ag«,  kad  mutt  bring  ehout  «  oom* 
plete  ravhwl  of  aociel  utd  spirituAl  life  in  looderQ  lodia. 

Whan  tberafere  Kashab  spoke  of  «  Rerival  in  1878  . 
be  B»e«ot  a  luitber  adrmnctf,  a  greater  advene*  than  - 
bad  b««n  ev«r  made  before,  on  the  lines  of  n  new 
f««elatioa,  a  new  liie,  altogether  a  new  departure.  He 
fctt  that  tbe  tendency  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  the 
Bnhfflo  Somaj  had  been  for  a  long  time  to  disaociate 
thcmaelve*  from  him.  These  were  now  chiefly  the 
protesting  Brahmos  who  judged  bis  cooduct  and  hi* 
'  principles  In  relation  to  the  Coch  Behar  macriag*  in 
a  hostile  hypercritical  spirit.  He  felt  he  had  completely  . 
fiilMl  to  carry  the  whole  Brahmo  SomAJ  with  him  in 
tUs' matter.  And  be  determined  to  give  his  part  of 
Ae  ■pvemint  an  anpreoedeated  character  by  accentua- 
tfaif;  aad  (bUy  bringing  out  the  principles  of  faith  and 
tmhan,  wUdi  had  been  punued  by  him  and  his  friends 
te  naay  years  previously.  He  bit  perfectly  well  as- 
■arad  that  the  higher  truths  and  spiritualities  upon 
whkh  he  had  lived,  and  tried  to  make  his  followers  live* 
wonhl  in  tbe  eod  leeveo  the  whole  Brahmo  Somaj,  and 
lb*  Revival  which  b*  oontamplated,  would  in  time  be 
th*  rsfsw*ratioQ  of  the  entire  Thslstic  Church  of  India. 
Aad  Am  boneateth  the  idea  of  the  New  Dispensatioa 
becna*  th*  buden  of  all  hia  taaching  and  action. 
ICasb*b  of  lato  had  not  been  very.fciMl  of  the  nam* 
Tlrshmi  SoaaJ.  laaamnch  as  he  fait  hia  faith  16  be 
■ew,  b*  did  ■«(  can  wb*th*r  h*  re(ain*d  or  gav*  up 
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the  old  name,  though  perhaps  historically  he  Mt  its 
importance.  "The  Brahmo  name,"  sajrs  he  in  his 
lecture  on  Our  Futh  and  Experiences  in  187^  "is 
perfectly  immateriaL  Verily  there  is  no  fiudnation  in 
that  name.  Z  myseif  would  at  this  very  momvit  dis- 
claim it,  if  necessary."  In  fact  Keshub  ftlt  his  move-  , 
ment  was  a  development  from  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 
Though  never  objecting  to  retain  that  name  he  meant 
to  characterize  his  church  as  the  Church  of  Uie  New  ^ 
Dispensation. 

The  various  developments  Uuit  crowded  into  the 
history  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  since  1879  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Dispensation,  did  not  in  any 
sense  disturb  the  continuity  of  the  prin'ciples  which  had 
for  more  than  a  decade,  characterized  the  Theistic 
movement  as  led  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sign.  The  pur- 
poses  of  his  Church  remained  unaltered,  only  the 
methods  taken  to  carry  out  those  purposes,  and  the 
impulses  that  suggested  those  methods,  changed  consi- 
derably. We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  show  that  Ke- 
shub's  object  from  the  time  he  joined  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  was  to  find,  and  to  preach  "  a  religion  of  life." 
The  very  first  principle  of  this  religion  of  life  was  the 
acceptance  of  a  living  God,  and  living  relations  with 
him.  "  The  Lord  is  in  our  midst,"  says  he,  '*  not  aa  a 
dead  Deity,  but  as  a  living  God  of  Providence."  "  Here 
you  see  God's  special  providence  working  out  the  re- 
demption of  the  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
~  a  complete  dispensation,  with  its  full  complement  of 
apostles,    scriptures,    and  inspiration.''     His  primary 


CodafPiiiiMtM^"  a^  ha  Oat  a^  r»da«  tr^ia 
r  hraaA  ia  avafy  da^,  aad  ia  cviiT  a 


tinaal  tetlval  la  iM;;  «M  Am  i 
4Bcad  tta  Yof*  aad  Bhakti  i 

tUa  parpoM  ba  bad  i 
€oeaw»  wbid)  wis  b*  pfMtmly  explainad.  Ha  Mk 
at  tbu  tima  b«  b^d  •  moat  importut  doty  to  pwfana, 
■amdy,  to  inUfprat  bi»  aablime  iaitb  to  bia  aadoa.  ta 
Iba  miMW  of  tba  graac  commanity  that  laofcadapta 
him  far  taadusff  vA  gsfalaaoa.  He  fait  ha  aait 
m. 

aqaally  tmportaat,  was  Oa 

I  i«iatk»  nf  ■pnalnltritiiltrli  nf  ainni  init  irrnrinnil 

I  Bfe.  TTjinahiMiilfiilhiiiaini^lini  Utrrrlri  tiilnhrj 

aa  dia  HafiaB  thnogh  which  tba  special  ideat  of  hU 

Artaa  dactriaa  ahoold  Sad  attaraace  aaoog  the  people. 

Whh  Ihia  view  ha  had  aatablithert  tba  Bnhow  SomaJ 

IfiniaaOAeaia  tM6,  aad  oUbontad  tba  rules  of  a 

fifa  cf  strict  self  ■■crMica  and  faith,  cvary  ooe  of  which 

ha  had  practically  fanewad  himself  aad  aaant  bis  a»- 

aedataa  ta  faUow.    Ha  rigidly  adharad  to  the  pncapt 

«r  **  tUak  Ml  far  the  ■OROW ;"  ha  boldly  praai^  tba 

dortri—  of  aaoMidsa  agaiost  every  vapopoUrity ;  ha 

/  teat  tlMiiH  aad  aaccfagad  ethaci  to  take  the  vow  of 

'  ,  fanaaal  ^otmtf.    Ha  aavar  heaimad  to  claim  on  Us 

•m  hahaK  and  e«  bdmtf  of  the  apostlaa  of  his  Chufcb, 

^  mi  iMiglftaflMflrMiiwiathagaoaral  aad  special 
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dudes  of  their  lives.  In  1871  ha  founded  the  Bharat^ 
Asraxn  in  which  the  managers  and  leaders  of  the  in- 
stitution were  directed  in  every  detail  of  management 
to  wait  for  the  voice  of  God.  And  this  principle  of 
management  created  an  opposition  out  of  which  no 
end  of  trouble,  including  even  a  painful  lawsuit^  arose. 
In  1876  he  introduced  the  classification  of  devoteesi 
each  order  of  whom  had  to  go  tlirough  rigid  disciplines, 
and  adopt  primitive  regulations  about  eating,  cooking, 
sleeping,  clothes,  carpets,  and  various  other  details  of 
life.  We  have  described  their  occupations  in  the  little 
garden,  known  as  Sadhan  Kanan.  **  Look  at  these  help- 
less souls,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  lectures,  ^  with  dieir 
families,  men,  women,  children,  living  firom  day  to  day, 
upon  mere  alms,  and  precarious  contributions.  They 
have  no  certain  means  of  subsistence  whereby  to  support 
themselves.  They  have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty,  which 
interdicts  money-making  and  self-support  They  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  what  they  shall  eat»  or 
what  they  shall  put  on.  The  Lord  gives  to  each  his 
daily  bread.  Each  day  brings  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  The  morrow  is  entirely  dark.  Indeed  it  is  a 
mystery  and  a  marvel  how  so  many  mouths  are  fed 
daily.  And  yet  for  fifteen  years  we  have  managed  to 
go  on,  not  stumbling,  not  starving.. .Verily  it  is  the 
living  Jehovah  who  feeds  us.  His  poor,,  but  trusting 
apostles,  with  the  bread  of  life.  He  sustains  the  body. 
He  inspires  the  souL"  This  indeed  had  gone  on  for* 
fifteen  years.  But  Keshub  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  raise  these  men  to  what  he  judged,  th^  l^ataral 
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■  ih»iiinint>j  nifiinofaManhjiiiwiic^^r 

',  dM*  lb*  fMv  ap  «f  dH  Bads  Scnparas  a>  i^tSIii* 
-aboM  lb*  yHT  iSfa.  FMbaTi  iabwiMd  AM  po»^xifl« 
«hiB  ba  MMnd  tba  iMIktfiaa  tia  Twn  laser,  asd  did  - 
an  ba  eaald  te  caaifB  k  bf  hit  Mn£ai,  lacsana,  laliowa, 
•mtmlumt.  BM i> apiia of  aO  Oaaa  adaetie  ;»<<»- 
. ilom Iba Unban 5n»ii,a»dar DiimJii  Xalb T^zon, 
.frmlfall7HHlallHl»yalyHi«d«ifa«ac«ar.  Wbaa 
'  ia  1(66,  ba 
'  of  Bodani 
liadM  Wribjn  ■iiii«nl  ibaald  ba  a 
aaaSlj,  bM  Aat  k  ^lajl  tea  <ba  fiaod-voik  of 
an  ifUnal  cdan  la  Aat  Cbanb.  Tb*  proUasu  of 
liiiatMillil  Iblilip.  «hkk  Ika  mnmt  of  iba  Waat 
hMManiaiflaiW  aelaa  iailig  fba  Uat  qaanar  of  a 
cmmtf  by  liMaRk  lad  tMloanfb/,  ba  triad  la  aeln 
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by  devotions,  mediutioti,  sfdritnal  dlsdpliiu^-aiui  monl 
culture.  To Keshub,  the iuamoajof- rellgions-wms:  Ae :| 
great  mission  of  the  Brahrao  Somaj.  The  whcde-iaiue/ 
of  modem  Theism,  as  symbolized.by  the  Chnrchof  the; 
New  Dispensation,  was  thus  described  by  him  in  the 
Flag-Ceremony  held  during  flte  anniversary  festival  of 
1681.  "Behold  the  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  I  The 
silken  flag  is  crimson  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It  is  dte 
flag  of  the  Great  King  of  Heaven  and  T?^rth^  the  One 
Supreme  Lord..  .Behold  the  spirits  of  all  theprophets. 
and  saints  of  heaven  assembled  overhead,  a  holy'Con 
fraternity  in  whose  union  is  the  harmony  <^  fiuth,  bopc^' 
and  joy.  And  at-  the  foot  of-  the  holy  standard-  are  the. 
scriptures  of  the  Hindus,"  Christians,  Mahomedans,  and 
Buddhists,  the  sacred  repositories  of  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  the  inspiration  of  saints,  our  light,  and  our  guide. 
Four  scriptures  are  here  united  in  blessed  harmony,  '^ 
under  the  shadow  of  this  flag.  Here  is  put  together  &a 
international  fellowship  of  Asia,  Europe, 'Afiica^'and*^ 
America.. .,  .Here  is  the  harmony  of  the  mind,'and  the 
heart,  the  soul,  and  the  will,  of  knowledge  and  love,  of 
devotion,  and  duty.  Glory  unto  God  in  the  highest! 
'  Honor  to  all  prophets  and  saints  in  heaven,  and  to  all 
-  scriptures  on  earth  1  Unto  the  Mew  -  Dispensation 
victory!"  With  hira  the  harmony  of  religions  meant 
'  the  harmony  of  doctrines,  of  scriptures,  of  prophets* 
and  of  cultures.  -  It  meant  a  common  faith  for  all  man- 
kind.  His  object  was  to  lay  the  foundation 'of  a  Univer- 
~  sal  Church  upon  the  ground  of  essential  unity>among  alt 
religions. 


pOfptMM    Of    tlM    OCW 

I  at  all  times  iiupired  the 

Sorn^.      Bat    •clecddsm, 

r  as  »  religioo,  appeals  to 

I  maila  some  adranccmest 

Kohab'i  object  on  the  otber 

f  hia  Cborch  should  be  the 

.  meniber  of  hi«  cotn* 

New  DUpeosatioo  should 

■Ijr  the  opinioBS.  but  In  a  much 

1^  tt«  spirit,  tha  iaith  aod  character 

To  naka  thai  a  £sct  ha  begaa 


I  nadDy  perc^ved,  brought  him 

f^traseodoui  difficulties.      Was   th« 

which  be  had  ootered  uodar  tha 

,  Nath  Tagnrai,  capable   of  re- 

il  instincts  and  aspiratloas  of  the 

He  aaawarad  in  tha  negative. 

ooosdous  of  the  truth  of  the 

I  — taphysical    t«)i|^a    would    ever 

I  n<c«asities  of  the  masaae  of  the 

I  Brthio  Somsj  was  not  a  popular 

.^[ioa  waa  not  a  natioaal  religion,  and  its 

c««daas  war*  not  odculaiad  to  intanist 

llw    plain  orthodox    nature  of   the 

wJacwd.    What  must  tbey  have  for 

p>     J^jtfcit   ■    *ik4    idoUtiyf     No, 

-  -"tad,  ao    symbo- 

_.gf  iougi native 
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iUustration,  that  Um  peopl*  migbt  natmmlly  CM  tc\ 
to  be  akin  to  their  national  tisagsa,  and  modes  of  j 
faith  and  worship.  Nor  did  ha  want  that  the  religioiu 
food  thus  admuiistsred  ahould  be  the  product  of  Indian 
tradition  only.  The  future  Hindu  Chorcli  must  com- 
bine in  itself  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  the  East 
and  West  alike.  In  Keshub's  ideal  of  aNationa]  Cbaidr ;  \ 
the  religion  of  Christ  composed  a  very  large  dement^ -i 
nay  more  than  half  the  substance.  He  meant  to  have  " 
a  National  Church  which  would  embody  in  itself  all  the 
principles  of  the  modem  life  of  the  pet^Ie  of  India,  yet 
based  upon  a  simple  creed,  a  simple  ritual,  a  simple  lair 
of  life.  In  his  lecture  on  the  Future  Churdi,  dellTered  so 
early  as  1869,  after  speaking  of  the  simple  creed,  gospel, 
and  worship  of  such  a  Church,  he  concludes  thus ; — **  The 
future  church  of  India  must  be  thoroughly  national, 
the  future  religion  of  the  world  I  have  described  wilt 
be  a  common  religion  of  all  nations,  but  in  each  nation 
it  will  have  an  indigenous  growth,  and  assume  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  All  mankind  will  unite  in  a  Uni- 
versal Church,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  nation,  and  assume 
a  national  form.  No  country  will  borrow,  or  mechani- 
cally imitate  the  religion  of  another  country.  India 
has  religious  customs,  and  traditions,  tastes,  and  as- 
sociations, peculiarly  sacred  and  dear  to  her,  and  it  is 
idle  to  expect  she  will  forego  these ;  nay  she  cannot  do 
80,  as  they  are  interwoven  with  her  veiy  life.  We  shall 
-  see  that  the  future  church  is  not  thrust  upon  us,  but 
that  we  independently  and  naturally  grow  into  it ;  that 
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It  doM  '  not  cocM  ta  -  B*  •  fbcdgo  plAot,  but  itrikM  it» 
root  dMp  fa  th*  oadooal  heart  of  IndtA,  drawi  its  tap 
froia  oor  natioiul  resooms,  aad  dorelopc  itaitf  with  all 
Om  frrahmwa  ud  rigour  of  iiuiifpenoui  grow^  Thic* 
shAll  in  tboet  b«  unity  of  spirit,  but  diversi^  of  fivntt. 

.Tbns  lodU  khaH  iiog  lh«  glory  of  the   lupnoM  Lonl 

with  lodiAs  vole*,  And   with    Indiui  AccompuiinMotSt 

■  «Dd  CO  khAll  England,  and  America,  aad  tha  vaikNM 

~  em  mod  tribes  of  th«  world :  but  all  thalr  diSsrant 

|.  vokaa  aad  pacnliar  modaa  ot  chaotiag  ahall  oeauBiaglo 

^Inooe  aw«et,  swelling  cbonu— oaa  univerttl  anthem 
jraciaiiBJng  ia  lolamn,  ttiniag  aotot,  in  tba  wocid 
balow  aad  tha  haavMu  abow,  tha  Fatherhood  of  God 

.Md  BwWhartood  of  Mao." 

Tbaaa  than  wara  tha  three  great  purpoaat  of  tba 

.varioaa  davalopmaoti  of  tha  N«w  Dispensation : — 
(■)  A  NatloMl  Rriigion  t  (i)  A  Uoiversal  ReUgion  i 
(])  Am  Apoatolkal  Raligioo.  There  was  a  clear  con- 
tlwity  in  the  history  of  that  peculiar  Theism  which  he 
hxM^ht  with  him  wfaea  be  entered  the  Brahno  SomaJ, 
aad  wUA  he  developed  into  the  Church  of  tha  New 
Pispensatieo.  Those  Aarefere  who  argve  that  the  New 
Diapaaaatida  was  a  aaaufacture   and   mal(»-ahift  to 

.  aawm  Iha  conaeqaanoas  «f  thaCach  Behar  marriage,  do 
■e  tiAm  la  giaat  Igaoraaoak  or  with  very  unworthy 
L  ■otigai.  The  wboto  idea  of  tba  New  Dispeasatioa 
^  «M  fldly  eowMhnd,  attOMd,  aad  aloddaiad  in  Kaahub's 
■aaliMsarj  Isctan  oa  **  BeboM  the  Ughl  of  Heaven," 
aaarty  thrsa  yaan  bafcre  the  Coch   Bahar  OMriiaga 

.«aa  iliiiwl  oL  •  It  maj  ba  argued  with  better  rea- 
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son  that  some,  certainly  not  all,  of  those  methods  which 
characterized    the    Church  of  the  New  Dispensation 
after  its   formal '  announcement,   were  subsequent  to 
the  Cuch  Behar  marriage.    These  methods  were  pe-- 
culiar  to  a  period  of  revival,  and  we  have  seen  that  ■ 
after  the  depression  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  Sadharan  Somaj,  Keshub  did  mean  to  bring' 
about  an  unprecedented  revival.  •  How  fax  he  meant  to 
perpetuate  these  methods  we  will  not  discuss  now,  but  as 
we  proceed.    We  fervently  believe  he  did  not  mean  to 
perpetuate  them.  But  it  is  time  once  for  all  to  distinguish 
between  the  permanent  principles  which  formed  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  rdi- 
gious  genius,  and  the  forms,  accidents,  vehicles,  and  local 
means  through  which  he  laboured  latterly  to  convey  these ' 
to  his  ^emotional  and  imaginative,  race.    We  want  to 
draw  notice  to  this  distinction  because  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  it  alone  can  enable  any  one  to  understand  • 
the  apparently  eccentric   developments   of  the   New ' 
Dispensation.    Apparently  eccentric,  but  actually  e£bo- ' 
tive  to  popularize  the  purposes  of  his  universal  religion 
of  harmony  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nation,  and  the* 
establishment  of  the  ftiture  church  of  Hinduism.  - 

The  storm  of  opposition  which  raged  through'  die* 
whole  of  .the  year  1878,  forced  upon  Keshub  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  the  duty  of  giving  a  strong 
exposition  of  his  personal  claims  upon  the  credence 
and  confidence  of  the  impartial  public.  Perhaps  the 
strongest,  certainly  the  most  extensive  objection  taken  ^ 
to  his  attitude  during  the  marriage  controversy  was  the 
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|l»rf  Aaii^  ar  nnMWiiirl of  God,  vndar  wUdi 

fe*  fnftHtd  to  ksM  nrwwwiil  to  tiw  Cadt  BAu 
wrritgM.  Bv«i  OoM  lAo  did  oot  ckra  to  find  &u]t 
«lih  Ifaa  aaniag*  itMl(  pwtoitod  agsliut  thit  doctxioa 
•f  IlliA*  **t'— **""  fa  tba  ocdinaiy  wnergmciat  of 
■fc  Ba«aa«Aaig«l«itfitfMocntk  pnunsioos,  with 
tt»  aaUtkM  of  lomog  hin»elf  np  uadiriiM  ffoido^ 
a*  «M  oqBal  to  Jmm^  SDd  St.  FauL  H«  w«s  charged 
r  that  mptnubaad  taactJOQ  might  b* 
s  of  qaorfoBahU  morali^. 
.  Xlto  kflMQi^  antait  Ua  daaghtsr'a  ouuriaga  had 
■Ina^f  TCoatd  EMhaVa  nataf%  and  now  tha  hostility 
agriMk  Ua  hwwrito  doctrina  of  Adash  fooaod  him  M 
faanao  Actemant.  Ha  Calt  Uiat  a  powar&l  itand  waa 
■aqaliad  to  ba  mada  fai  tha  iniarasts  ^  spiritual  r«li- 
glo^  of  holy  iaqmlsat,  of  prayer  to  God.  aad  the  re»- 
pottM  of  tiutpCByvfron  God  toman.  If  the  idea  of  a 
gnat  Ravival  had  occurred  to  him  before  aa  the  dicuta 
of  ttM  DMaa  Spirit^  it  oocurred  to  hint  now  much  mors 
faadbly  Oat  thm  pomEbQitj  and  nacauity  c^such  dicutes 
ahoold  ba  vindicated.  Tba  first  dafinita  claim  pat  fbr- 
waf^  tha  first  doctrina  definitely  announced  upon  which 
ttM  Nov  Di^ensation  laarsd  its^  was  tharefiwa  tha 
doctrina  of  laspbmtioo.  In  hi*  lactore  on  tha  subject, 
Kasbab  daftaas  laqtinOoB  to  be  *•  tha  fire  of  divine  lib 
aa  a  laepoaia  to  man's  aaraast  prayars."  "  Prayer  and 
iaqifaatioo  are  Aa  two  «m1s  of  tba  axis  around  which 
■ua'a  ^faftaal  life  lavohMa.  Tbsy  ar»  oaly  two  sides  of 
tfMaaaNacb"  lBtiMlscCBraoo**AmIanXasptred.Pro- 
phaC  Iw  tooit  aiphatkally  liiKlaJmad  tba  pcataastoos 
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gc  ^  praatay  last  as  JPtiUhLi'li  ally  maintained  his  darn 
:c  sBcsrre  ?ii%H>nr'i3tt>  ^  I  aa  mmmittiooed  to  preach 
(:i*r,  U11  trasa^"  '^Ix  aj  creed  all  pteoepts  b^rin  vith, 
<*  r:iixs  TOift  :^  LaoL'  Bat  haw  do  I  know  His  voice  F 
Tlaarg  a  s>  aag^  *  jenrTrar  jntnciition  in  tiie  spirit  voioo 
oc  o^  I^scd.  X!d[»e  wbo  have  heaxd  it  oAea  can  xecog* 
x;7Hr  S:  xs  qnnae.  IsvasnyGod  vdio  said  to  me  lonjf 
&^  ZhsfL  i.YitTt  Vmrrr  a  ThessL  It  vas  He  wiio  said, 
Thnt  ^li.^  ftre  sp  aH  secular  vod^  and  take  no 
lihnnx^  £c  ^^  siacrov.    It  was  He  who  said  to  me 

b  ynjTtft  li£e^  and  devote  it  to  missioo- 


..«^)3r«^I  am  not  toUame  Svanydiingl 
n^iij  Lcre  ^&»^  T^rtfT  Heaven's  injoncdoa.    If  anjooe 


is  to  V,irtf>,  :2)e  Loed  God  of  Heaven  is  to  answer  for 
having  tanghi  me  and  constrained  me  to  do  most 
unpopular  things  for  the  good  of  my  coontxy.**  Thus 
in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  laid  tiie  foundation* 
stone  of  Keshub's  future  movement  of  tfaeNewDis* 
pensation.  These  utterances  sounded  ominooi^  and 
produced  much  greater  misrepresentatioa  diaa  what 
ihoy  were  meant  to  cure.  Fuller  explanations  weie 
w<»iit«Ht  as  to  what  Keshub  meant  by  ^  die  injanction'* 
^uU  (^0  voice  of  God.  He  had  already  fnriJainfwl  diat 
*  w  svviA  <*4  (h^c^  U  a  contact  of  divinity  with  hnmanityy 
ac^.ioa  ^  li^hc  iu^tantly  burst  into  view,  and  innnune^ 
wi.i\\>u»  and  iu^piir#  the  soul/*  But  he  explained  fiirtbeci 
.*  1  hd  Voice  of  Go^*"  he  says  in  a  little  tract  on  the 
;»ubject,  **  is  a  clear  communication  of  wisdom,  i 
ing  influence,  an  overpowering  impulse,  a  strange 
blnation  of  events,  in  life  pointing  to  a  lesson  for 
43 
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WBOtt  ■■  a  toddflB  Bwikiiig  of  tb*  lAola  Mud  to  ft 
ir**t*^'T  doty,  H  Ml  mffmaheDtioB  of  slgBS  Md 
ta^cirinM  la  Kstom,"  "Tdl  a*  FadMc;**  h»  ptmyi. 
'if  Of  vain  ii  a  Bonnd,  ukd  wfaatfaar  ti  oo«m  to  w  u 
a  Mvod."  Tha  i— poo—  i»  that  wonlad.  *■  I  do  not 
apaak.  as  aao  spaak.  Y«t  bsv«  I  a  voico  whkk  aQ  traa 
dovolaM  en  Itaar.  It  n  tha  Sptnt'i  voica  aadibla  to 
tba  kpirif  ■  aar.  TIm  wbol*  thm«  is  ifirituL  Than 
la  natthar  ■ooad,  nor  Unyuaf^  nor  ge^taia.  It  la  dM  . 
laofoaga  of  lb*  bout.  Mdrhcr  Htbnw,  >or  Grad^ 
Bor  Suulcrit,  DOT  Eaglub  i  but  the  pUia  wmaealar  of 
^fl  baut,  lutanl  jawiacli,  aod  fMUsf*."  Ceold  than 
ba  a  •unpler  mmI  mocb  rational  way  of  lattcpmtinf 
iMpbadoal  Basbadoa*  ocx  Mop  beta;  ho  procaadi 
to  lUaipiH  tha  natBral  araviagi  of  buogar  and  thint 
•a  oBMMiml— 11  fitoa  <vod.  ''Dailjr  tboa  feelact 
haofiy,  aad  daOjr  thoa  aataot  thy  brood.  Do  oot  nan 
s^Aogroatbaeaaio  AsxfMlbaAfryf  What  doct  tboa 
a^  t  I  aat  bacaaia  God  My*  '  Quid,  aat.*  And  wboo 
Z  as  01,  Thjr  word  of  oouomI  comaa  to  ma,  Eat  dol" 

IAt  an  ti■ai^  Kihab  ilraofly  and  anfliacbioKljr  maiA- 
taiaad  poaiciwBi  to  ba  tho  diiaet  votca  of  God. 
*  Wh«i  then  art  aboat  to  do  •ooiathiaf  wrong,  is  thaca 
aay  adiwiWoa  or  wonstraacs  from  witbin,  aajrthiag 
that  tdla  Aaa  aoc  to  ham  thy  naighbow,  not  to  spaak 
aamth,  aot  to  coaoo  thy  wUb  aad  childrao  to  starva^ 


O    Lord. 

Ya%  Thoa  wan«t  tha  haart  of  aaa  to  OMhaw  whatovw 
W  wwafc  aad  Thoa  ooMMfcadaat  aa  to  do  on 
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duties.  Conscience  is  evidently  Thy  voice/'  Is  it  not 
a  wonder  that  in  the  face  of  such  lucid  and  unmistak- 
able  interpretations,  men  shoiild  accuse  Keshub  Chun- 
der  Sen  of  preferring  supernatural  claims,  and  denounce 
his  impulses  as  pretensions  to  a  place  above  the  level 
of  himianity  ?  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  before  he  formally  proclaimed  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion, laid  on  a  firm  and  secure  basis  the  all-important 
doctrine  of  the  direct  commandments  of  God  to  the 
human  soiil.  **  We  must  not  regard  inspiration  as  God 
speaking  by  fits  and  starts,  but  as  a  perpetual  breath- 
ing of  His  Spirit  It  may  be  realized  in  individual 
conscience  now  and  then,,  here  and  there,  by  this  man 
or  that  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ever  working  in 
us,  and  the  flowing  current  of  His  inspiration  knows  no 
rest.  Whether  we  hear  Him  or  not.  He  speaks  always ; 
whether  we  catch  the  ra3rs  of  His  inspiration  or  not.  He 
shines  eternally  and  sends  forth  His  light  in  all 
directions  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Our  posi- 
tion as  frail  beings  amid  the  temptations  of  this  world, 
renders  it  necessary  that  God  should  ever  speak,  so 
that  we  may  hear  Him  whenever  we  wish,  and  receive 
inspiration  whenever  and  wherever  we  may  need  it." 
When  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  so  defined,  what 
'inconsistency  could  there  be  that,  amidst  the  perplexi- 
ties incident  to  the  negotiations  of  the  Cuch  Behar 
marriage,  Keshub  should  pray  unto  God  for  guidance^ 
and  receive,  in  his  moral  consciousness,  the  direction 
which  he  needed?  And  why  should  he,  when  hard 
pressed,  hesiute  to  avow  it  as  the  commandment  of 
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t  God  to  bm  honourad  and  oboyod  ia  preTerooce  to  aviwy 
'  oouiud  of  prudence  or  propriety  I  But  men  dlsbdlamd 
him,  and  persecuted  him  when  he  said  this,  mad  h^ 
according  to  hi*  spiritual  constitution,  only  Itatod  tbn 
doctrine*  with  greatitr  persUtencs  than  eW.  Tha 
y  *■  Suaday  Uirror,"  which  wai  Keahub'*  raligioaa  organ, 
came  out  with  its  devotional  columns  full  of  mattar  pot 
in  the  fona  of  oonversation  between  the  devota*  and 
hb  God.  Kesbab  thu  •xpraued  bia  deepeat  otmvio* 
tioos  oa  aaaantial  mattan  of  raUgion,  becauta  ha  Mt 
ChcM  oonTictionB,  ai  tha  result  of  an  ardent  rallgloua 
life,  ware  instilled  into  his  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  GodJ 
Xaahnb'a  daily  devotions  in  the  domestic  aanctnaiy 
wata  abaaloBgaariMof  the  most  eame>t  colloquy.  All 
lhi%  bowavar,  provofcad  aever*  criticiMu,  it  seemed  to 
asvaor  cf  improper  familiarity  and  irrevaranca.  God 
addiaeesd  aa  Ifotbar,  and  represented  as  speaking  to 
dM  davotaa  as  tha  Mother  would  speak  to  her  listening 
d>nd,  -God  regarded  as  the  Soprama  Qoaan  of  tha 
ladlaa  oatloo,  proclaiming  tha  will  divine,  as  a  Quaen 
woold  make  her  prodamadea  to  har  loyal  subjacta, 
tibaaa  wara  altogatbar  oaw  and  startling  forms  of  davo- 
:  ttaoal  vocabolary  la  tha  Brahmo  SomaJ.  It  was  rapug>> 
■aat  to  HuropaaoUad  tasto  and  feeling,  and  hanoa 
onpopalar  Jo  Englaod  aa  wall  as  India.  Soma  cbarao^ 
torlaad  it  as  **  oadlsgalaad  bla^hamy,"  othera  aa 
itatply  **awAd'*  «U^  maaat  shocUag.  But  Xashubk 
howavar,  pot  la  praetiea  what  ha  had  loog  cherished  aa 
vital  prladplm  is  Iba  lalaHcu  bataesti  God  aul  man. 
Ho  «M  iadalfi^  ia  laagoaga  wUcb  waa  tba  dallght 
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of  his  Spiritual  instincts.  -  He  was  following '  tho.  «eD- 
recognized  examples  of  Oriental  devotees  and  prophMs 
in  all  ages.  He  was  doing  what  simple  devout  mea 
and  women  do  in  India  every  day.  In  the  new  Rerinl 
which  he  wanted  to  introduce,  he  meant  to  discard  the  ~ 
fonnalism  and  remoteness  which  theologians  had  loag  </ 
interposed  between  the  sout  and  Grod.  He  tried  to  fixm 
a  new  habit,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  approach  God 
as  the  child  approaches  its  mother,  and  he  meant  to 
embody  the  divine  response  to  sudi  familiar  devotions] 
in  language  as  familiar  and  homely  as  possible.  This  | 
.  was  another  feature  of  the  New  Dispensation.  ' 

"  Some  time  in  the  year  1876,  in  a  suburban  garden  at 
Belgharia,  a  singular  incident  took  place.  There  came 
one  morning  in  a  ricketty  tieea  ^an\  a  disorderly  looking, 
young  man,  insufficiently  clad,  and  with  manners  less 
than  insufficient.  He  was  introduced  as  Ramkrishna, 
the  Paramhansa  (great  devotee]  of  Dakshineshwar.  . 
His  appearance  was  so  impretending  and  simple,  and 
he  spoke  so  little  at  his  introducUon,  that  we  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  him  at  first.  But  soon  he  began 
to  discourse  in  a  sort  of  half  delirious  state,  becoming 
now  and  then  quite  unconscious.  What  he  sud, 
however,  was  so  profound  and  beautiful  that  we  soon 
perceived  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  A  good  many  of 
our  readers  have  seen  and  heard  him.  The  acquaint 
tance  of  this  devotee  which  soon  matured  into  intimate 
friendship,  had  a  powerful' efiect  upon  Keshub's  catholic  "^ 
mind.  The  very  first '  thing  observable  in  the  Param- 
ihansa  was  ■  the    intense  tenderness   with   which .  hp 
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•^  eharahed  the  concflpdoo  of  God  aa  Ifothor.  To  hloi 
tb«  hoiale  principle  ia  tho  lUnda  Idaa  of  Godhaad, 
Sia^  tbo  {acamstion  of  foroi^  popoUrlj  called  Kail, 
waa  the  Mother  Supreme.  She  qrraanlies  otw  all 
tTrants.  She  chansa  and  oooquen  all  belnga.  Yet 
■he  U  the  Btother  of  the  creation.  H«r  andleaa  power 
U  a  ptaranlee  that  ahe  can  save  and  protect  her 
duldren,  thoee  that  come  to  bar  as  their  mother,  and 
ask  the  shelter  of  her  feeL  Her  motherly  solicitude 
•xdtes  the  tsnderest  filial  sSection  la  the  hearts  of  her 
devotees,  and  the  inspiratloa  of  Raaprasad  Sen, 
who  expressed  hinuelf  in  the  moet  wooderfol  songs  of 
filial  piety  arer  sung',  bears  stmnge  teatlinfmy  to  tho 
reality  and  efToctivcnoss  of  die  wocthlp  of  KalL  The 
adaritihia  «:'  SJisMji  is,  Accurding  to  Ram  Krishna,  a 
«*jLtKfr«^  whole  iottled,  rmpturoos  self-consecration  to 
Itaa  moihsrhood  of  God  as  represented  by  the  power 
s  of  woman.  Woman,  therefore^  bad  been 
I  by  oar  friend  in  every  material  and 
carnal  wlatJon,  He  has  a  wiie^  but  never  aasodates 
wWi  her.  Woman,  be  says,  is  oocoaqoarable  >»y  man 
asosiiC  by  Um  who  looks  up  to  her  as  her  son.  Woman 
fcadaam^  and  keapa  the  whole  world  from  the  love  of 
Go^  thm  highest  and  heliost  saints  have  been  brought 
badt  to  sin  by  the  aimelses  power  of  woman.  The 
afaaelale  OBognail  of  last  had  been  his  great  ambition. 
For  loag  yaus,  thersftve^  be  said,  he  made  the  atmoat 
efiirts  to  be  delivered  from  the  inflnttHt  of  woman. 
Bla  iMSfl'faDdlag  sqipUcatlooa  for  Mich  deUveraooe^ 
saaeltaMs  attend  aload  la  Us  retreat  oo  the  riverrida^ 
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brought  crowds  of  people  who  bitterly  cried  when  he 
cried,  and  coiild  not  help  blessing  him,  and  wishing 
him  success  with  their  whole  hearts.    He  had  soccess- 
fully  escaped  the  evil  of  carnality  which  he  dreaded. 
His  Mother  to  whom  he  prayed,  that  is  the  goddess 
Kali,  made  him  recognize  every  woman  as  her  incar- 
nation, so  that  he  now  honoured  each  member  of  the 
other  sex  as  his  mother.    He  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground  before  women,  and  even  before  little  girls ;  he  had 
insisted  upon  worshipping  not  a  few  of  them  as  a  son 
might  worship  his  mother.    The  purity  of  his  thoughts 
and    relations    towards   woman   was  most  unique  and 
instructive.    It  was  the  opposite  of  the  European  idea. 
It  was  an  attitude  essentially,  traditionally^  gloriously 
national.    Keshub's  own  trials  and  sorrows  about  the 
time  of  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage  had  spontaneously 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  regarding  Grod  as 
Mother.    In  his  devotional  colloquies  he  often  addressed 
the  Deity  in  various  forms  of  the  word  Mother.    And 
now  the  sympathy,    friendship,  and  example  of  the 
Paramhansa  converted  the  Motherhood  of  God  into  a 
subject  of  special  culture  with  him.    The  greater  part 
of  the  year  1879  witnessed  this  development.    It  be- 
came altogether  a  new  feature  of  the  Revival  which"^ 
Keshub  was  specially  bringing  about.    However  much 
European  taste   might   dislike   such   a   development, 
Keshub's   religion   perceptibly   gained   in   popularity 
with    Hindu    society   by   this    means.     To   embody 
it    in    the  shape  of  a  practical   reform,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  (1879)  he  organised  the   Arya 
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fluBiliit  difvolwl  fhMiMlvM  to  ^ifitual 
▲woouui'saMnrttiiiaiit  was  thtts  started.    Vows 
JlsclpHnss  won  laid  down  for  ths  aooeptaooo  of 
IhagrlMld  ssrricas  amongst  thsmsslves  firom 
Qgrindart.    Thojr  prayodt  oomposadt 
and  saaff  iwiftiiflr  tliansalvas* 
if  Ksdmb  triad  to  anrich  tha  Thaism  of  tha  Naw 
hf  iaoorporating  into  it  tha  national  oon* 
af  tha  Divina  lIothar»  ha  navar  for  a  momant 
laal  Iha  ooasciooinasi  tiiat  such  davalopmants  wara 
Iks^  to  Impart  m  biaa  to  his  moramant  which  in  tha 
mighl  misdiract  its  conrsa.    Nor  did  maraly 
satisfy  his  own  haart.   Soparalld 
thara  was  a  systamatic  cultivation  of  tha 
ptofooad    spirit  of  Christianity,  and  parsistant 
flaada  at  sympathy  and  fallowship  with 
of  araiy  danomination.    Thraa  months  aftar 
Jadara  oa  **  Am  I  an  Inspirad  Prophat "  cams  tha 
giaat  oration  oa  ^  India  asks  who  is  Christ.*'    For  tha 
first  tiiaa  ha  atartlad  the  whola  thaistic  community  by 
dadariag  tbm  divinity  of  Christ.    '•VarUy*'  said  ha, 
la  sach  a  thing  as  divinity  in  Christ  **    ^  Wara 
for  tha  bold  assartion  <^  idantity  with  tha  God* 
I  woald  aot  honour  Christ  so  much  as  I  do." 
Towards  tbm  ooaclnsion   ha  said  ^  tha  tima  haa  oooia 
whaa  yoa  caa  ao  loagsr  ba  inimical  or  indiflEarant  to 
ChriaL    8qr  aato  Christ,  as  unto  your  bast  friand-T 
WaleaaMi    I  say  amphatically,  and  I  say  bafors  you 
al^  dbal  Chfist  Is  alraa4y  peasant  in  you.    Ha  is  in  you 
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eveo  when  you  are  uncotudoos  of  his  presenoe.  Even 
if  your  life  deny  Christ,  your  hearts  have  secredy 
accepted  him.  For  Christ  is  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  to  the  world."  Keshub  did  his 
best  to  have  social  communion  with  every  denominatioa 
of  Christians.  Whenever  he  had  any  charities  to  glve^ 
he  gave  to.  Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mahamedana  alike. 
He  had  intimate  relations  with  the  most  popular  Josuit 
priest  of  Calcutta,  Father  Lafont.  And  whea  tb» 
Oxford  Missionaries,  belonging  to  the  ritualistic  divi- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England,  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
December  1880,  Keshub  was  the  very  first  to  givo 
them  a  brotherly  reception  to  which  they  responded 
with  equal  warmth.  Hindu  and  Christian  influences 
thus  began  to  flow  side  by  side  in  his  life  and  move- 
ments, balancing  and  correcting  the  tendencies  which 
they  were  respectively  calculated  to  foster.  The  growth 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  New  Dispensation  revival'  ^ 
thus  became  national,  and  the  growth  of  national' 
theistic  religion  was  regulated  by  the  spirit  and  teachings 
of  Christ.  This  harmonious  evolution  became  an  eyo- 
sore  to  certain  Christians  and  rationalists.  The  former 
could  not  bear  that  Christ  and  his  religion  should  bo 
interpreted  nationally,  and  connected  with  the  tradi- 
tional forms  and  instincts  of  Hindu  faith ;  and  the 
Utter  were  sorely  offended  that  Christ  and  his  teachings 
should  be  so  much  talked  about,  and  imported  into  the 
colourless  creed  of  the  Brahmo  Soma].  They  had  ex- 
pected that  the  uproar  raised  after  the  Cuch  Behar 
marriage  should  completely  overwhelm  Keshub  Chun- 


a6» 


un  ow  KUHtTB  CHUinmL  snr. 


dar  Sea.  And  when  they  fimnd  tiut  tax  from  that 
K«hiib  eootiaued  to  prodttca  frath  atnutioot  bjr 
ttnfofoeea  devalopincnu  and  fonafaUbld  mivalii  their 
diuppointment  wu  great,  and  dtoappotptment  pro? 
^■ead  nge  and  batnd. 

la  A*  month  of  October  1879,  when  all  Bengal  wma 
1frr*"*g  with  the  great  excitemeiU  of  the  natJooal 
fartrral  of  Durgo  Pujah,  Kaahnb  oootanpUted  the 
fint  (freat  ondortaking  of  the  sew  raviTal,  a  mUaooaiy 
•apeditioo,  conaUting  of  a  powarfiU  contingent  of  hit 
Boat  enthuaiaalic  diadplss,  travelling  through  a  large 
^  tract  of  country  in  Nortbera  Bengal  and  Behar.  Ita 
object  waa  proclaimed  in  the  ih^a  of  a  divine  eom- 
■■■dmal.     Thm  prociaiaatuMl  waa  timt  worded  1 — 

•Oe  ml  pa^ta  m  UcAm  of  ladk.-  ^d  ih«  L«4  U  Ui  dtadpto 
9^M«M^  Ita.  -Mmt  m  tM4r  u  vgnUp  m  w  iMr  hih«. 
■■  Air  ^v*  Ml  I  Mi  iMr  mm^ot  Im^  taadw,  ladal|n(,  fafbMhac. 

k|  Hi*  al  Ma  ikM  t  a*  I 


Acoofdingly  Um  espeditioo  ataited  from  Calcntta  on 
tta  jth  Novaaabar,  aad  travaUad  from  town  to  town 
pradadag  great  agftatioo,  aad  awaktag  men  lo  devetioa 
aod  Ika  lova  of  God.  The  proeedora  waa  geaaraUy 
lUa.  AAar  Om  pai^  of  about  twenty  man  alighiwl  a» 
Aa  faOwqr  atMlo^  Aay  aafiula4  thalr  flaga  iaaoribafl 
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with  various  sacred  mottos,  such  as  ^  Safyum  €9a  JayaUi* 
Truth  shall  surely  conquer ;  ''  Come  all  ye  nadons  to 
God  " ;  <<  God's  mercy  alone  availeth,"  &a  Then  they 
sang  popular  hymns  in  the  simplest  style  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  khole^  kartal  and  iktara^  instru- 
ments which  we  have  described  before.  Thqr  were 
headed  by  Xeshub,  as  Minister,  dressed  as  a  devotee, 
and  went  generally  to  a  garden,  or  meadow,  or  public 
thoroughfare,  or  the  riverside.  There  after  the  loud 
and  enthusiastic  singing  which  always  gathered  a 
crowd,  the  Minister  gave  an  extemporary  discourse  in 
Bengali,  or  Hindi,  or  English,  or  in  the  three  languages 
combined,  according  to  the  character  and  composi* 
tion  of  the  audience.  They  woidd  then  perhaps  be 
invited  by  a  Hindu  of  some  social  position  to  his  house, 
where  they  would  have  a  simple  fisast,  and  where  after 
devout  conversation,  and  divine  service  they  would 
retire  to  rest  late  at  night,  say  at  i  A.  ic,  and^slaep 
on  the  floor  upon  some  sort  of  matting  or  outtress. 
We  give  an  account  of  a  part  of  the  proceedings  written 
by  Keshub  himself: — 


« AdvanUceons  positioo  wai  oociiined  on  Satardqr  aftvaooi^  K( 
8th,  near  Shahjeeka  Puker  in  MozafidpoR»  a  iFciy  pcdty  taak» 
Mahadev  temple.  For  nearly  an  hour  iIm  M^««»MfT  ipolDt  fai  ''*— *f  ^*  io  % 
mixed  audience  composed  of  Bengalis  and  op-coontiyBML  For  Ikt  bMiifit  €f 
the  latter,  he  said  a  (ew  ^^"^^«idi"g  words  la  HindL 

Rejpret  was  expressed  that  more  was  not  said  ia  tht  locil  wmiadv.  tat 
the  people  enjoyed  and  felt  impressed  with  the  littk  thai  was  Mid.  Xb  nsck 
the  people  one  must  send  his  appeals  thioosh  tht  '^^^'•^  of  te  local 
yt  ir.    As  usual,  after  the  address,  our  liieads  taag  tht  Holy  Naae 

i     ogh  the  streeU  in  solemn  procession.    Toidwt  wcrtfi||)it»dt  te  ia^ 
tflcd  and  the  huglc  foviidcd.    There  were  both  BcafaM  Mi  Hiedi 


•  bigb  EngUih  official  wotild  prMid* 
•fw  Iha  iiMiiim  BMdng,  and  b«gin  and  doM  tb* 
pnoMdiaga  witk  sjmpuhMic  and  compliiaaotarr  ax- 
yriiilnni  Among  othar  placaa  Um  aapadition  viaitad 
Gjta,  a  gnat  plaea  <f  pUxiimaga  to  Iha  Hindaa,  and 
tha  •iUai*  or  UanUn.  or  Buddha  G^a  whaca  dw  giaat 
Safcym  Manl  atatoad  hla  lUiimlinriwi  Al  aack  placaa 
Xaabab  wvOd  addiaaa  tka  aairoondlac  billa,  and 
fraaal^  and  bold  (mwninnlon  witk  tha  apliit  e(  tka 
graat  Baddka.  Ika  da«nloianaota  o<  tka  not  jraar 
akond  kov  br  Kaakab  eaniad  Ikaao  apiiitaid  axai- 


/ 


DOCTRINB  OP  DIVINE  EXISIEHCK. 

The  Expedition  retomed  to  Calcutta  on  the 
December  after  traveUingr  in  all  a  distance  of  600  n 
The  result  of  this  enthusiastic  undertaking'  is 
up  by  Keshub  in  the  following  words  1 — 

"The  wholo  Uiing,  w«  mif  with  IhiahM  bauti,  baa  bMnm 
dcdded  lucccu.    The  EqMditloa  haa  fbond  a  want  wekoma  wt 
wcDt,  and  the  only  thine  iriiich  tba  people  legretted  was  tha  ■>iort— i 
•tay  ia  each  place  and  the  i^ddity  of  its  morcnwati.    Thcjr  earn  a 
regretted  that  the  Expeditlaa  only  came,  conqnerad,  and 

excitement,  and  ipecdy  Tictory.  That  «ai  the  cned  «f  the 
The  object  of  theEipeditionaiy  nwreaMnt  wamottoatayaBd 
to  fotm  and  ornniiet  hut  timpty  to  eacita  and  *"^*****  the  pnbBc 
caU  the  leedi  of  truth  on  all  Ma—Tbt  Uoihcr,  tha  Uother,  lb  Hot 
fUi  ii  the  battle-ay  with  which  the  Expedition  hai  hnahlj  y«l  boldlj 
to  conquer  the  land,  and  Iti  tacecM  hai,  therc&n,  baan  m  pent 


4tk 


The  four  most  characteristic  discourses  that  Keshub 
delivered  towards  his  latter  years  were  "  India  Asks  t 
Who  is  Christ  T'  1879.  "  God-vblon  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  1880.  "We  Apostles  of  the  New  Dispeo-; 
sation"  1881.  "  That  Marvellous  Mystery  the  Trinity" 
1882.  His  teachings  on  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  general  religion  are  elaborately  given  in 
these.  On  the  subject  of  Divine  Existence,  Keshub 
never  relied  much  and  taught  very  little  on  the  fan 
arguments  of  design  and  causation, 

"  We  need  not  have  recoune  to  metaphynci  and  theology,"  he  nya  ■ 
ODT  knowledge  of  God.    Nay  we  may  well  afibrd  to  di 
colddognua. 

"In  the  preience  of   the  buining  leality  of  ■ 
when  God  Hinuclf  tayi  to  ni  ■  I  am,'  what  better  pnwf  do  we  need  dI  Hm 
nature  ?    Surely  argunMBti  baicd  spon  nadu  of  telgn  ud 


Un  or  KESKUB  CHDHDER  SIM. 
MM  if   MB  to  Ifca  Mf««m  m  oM  m<  ibMlili ;  ttNT^tMtMd 

m.'    TW  Wof4  rfG^  ptMw  0*4.    ni  ntiifrn  ftiMMl>^ 
sad  to  lUi  iiniphiliiitot  aai  dinct  lotlBoajr  cf  •ctf«ibaBtia&    I 

wto  tW  Lad  ud  hart  Him.  Mi  tbcnkn  belkvi^  HmtWMbdirf 
M<  ^M  a  faB«  bada.  ladced  t^  b  (W  UchnI  hkk,  t^  hMS 
I  1^  liMil^  Mt  li^iirfili.  Cm  tocn  tbeoloo  hmmI  Cm 
iMih«fafeM%M4MitilkmrUtkbi  God)  No.  Ib-dqr  I  »*)r  ' 
[|fai%  mMM  *il  Ood  ta.  U>l«»iinri»  Bhiw  in  rnfcliMMl  iM 
■  hart  ■«.  «7  ta»dUciB>l  bclkf  baj  Im  hwhi  do«i  to  At  Mm 
.  Vk^  Iwvnvi.  Ih*  mm!  bai  feunl  (raa  tW  very  Ipa  of  tta  Lavi  ' 
rfl  *M  lb  1^  Miihus  OB  tonk  OB  >k>k*  iu  comniaii  «  wtokv  itt 
rt»  «wd  ofCodtaaUlatll  TouUbio.  I>  tlMM  t«v  ««td^ 
h'  ««■  bawKkdaipa^n^lhuta  touDr  uudNd  »  IkM. 

da  I  taM  fte  God  «sl«*  r    Bmmm  iMMdtaHtoMMM^Md 


R  HU  li 


n*   nUHM   MM   «H    «ipM 


«H  «ipM«.    Ia«Md   wm   ki^*ofato 


^M  two  Ait  hi^  to  tokaowMdCaOovGodtoladlklO'dar.  M( 
OwtdMrf  IkDMiiqrMMaWtncI  Md  toMltocltol.   bat  tn 

^M*MlMdlMiriih«kM«todt>.  OtofaUktoGodbwtMtoKh 
^<Mto»^MtoJfwpMM.    W*  Mt  Kto  to  •  pRMM  Mlitr,  • 

ItoH^  «tlk  aaHi^^«]M.Mdihn<oMbtlto««toHlak    Nay.  «• 


I  tori  to  IW  Mr  «ra 


I  Ha 

H*  -^n  "T  iftTTT  ti  iffi  I  Ifulril 


Ha 

•14* 


Twr^*'**  Ua  id«a  of  God  thns  h 


«tWp 


lhi>ii*il  !>*■  rtlto  «f  — diw  toUipliptH  Jtodi  ■  H— 

to»*n^*iMMitoMrf»»M^^i«toMMd»-t  H^  )M» 
*  BibM  ita  IJ(ki  «f  Hmmb  to  iBdto. 
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idealism*  the  worship  of  pure  abstraction.    Are  yoa  going  to  mootpt  aa  fo« 
God  the  mere  idea  of  divine  power,  the  idea  of  infinite  wisdooit  the  idea  of 
love,  or  the  idea  of  immaculate  holiness  ?  Is  an  idea  God  ?  Is  thought  Deity  ? 
It  is  one  thing  to  think  of  attributes,  and  cognise  separate  and  abstract  quali- 
ties, and  quite  another  thing  to  perceive  an  object.    Your  knowledge  of  divine 
attributes  may  be  thoroughly  correct.    But  in  thought  yoa  abstnct  those 
qualities,  and  take  them  piece-meaL  What  are  these  divine  attribntea*  wisdom 
and  power,  love  and  holiness,  but  broken  lights  ?  .  •  •    Yon  have  broken  the. 
nature  of  the  true  God  into  small  bits  for  the  sake  of  convcnkBt  apprehension. ; 
Not  being  able  to  take  in  the  whole,  yon  divide  it  by  sharp  analysis^  aad  try 
to  think  of  the  separate  attributes  and  qualities  one  after  another.     ThtSi 
indeed,  is  no  vision.    Synthesis  is  essential  to  perception.    In  otdcr  that 
you  may  see  God,  yon  must  concentrate  in  a  focns  all  thete  scattered  and 
broken  lights,  and  apprehend  them  in  synthetic  unity.    No  ftrngnents  of 
abstract  notions  flitting  before  the  student  of  philosophy,  but  the  ptrctptiim 
of  the  Living  God,  the  personal  one,  centre  and  T«'Mfi**rt  of  the  highest 
conceivable  attributes,  that  is  God-viskuL    In  it  humanity  sect  tb«  indiviBiblB 
and  undivided  Deity  as  a  whole.  "^ 

Keshub's  whole  philosophy  of  spiritual  lifo  was  in* 
volvcd  in  this  double  principle  of  synthesis  and  analysis, 

'*  Do  not  break,"  he  says  in  God-visum,  <*  but  unite.  Unite  in  a  pirrrnal 
unity  the  various  fragments  of  a  divided  Deity  scattered  bnadcasi  over  th^ 
world,  and  adored  separately  in  different  ages  in  difieicnt  sdiools  cC  idigion 
and  philosophy.  Bring  all  these  broken  units  into  one  foca%  and  yon  will 
see  in  this  a  beautiful  perfect  and  harmonious  wliok,  the  vtiy  Living  God  cC 
the  universe  . . .  Not  the  pantheist's  God,  not  the  idolator*8  God^  not  the 
visionary's  God,  not  the  metayhysidan's  God,  but  the  trat^  p^— rtal  Go^ 
full  of  wisdom  and  love,  full  of  power  and  i>^inft%,  and  perfecL  Xlib  k  the 
God  of  all  eternity,  the  God  of.  the  entire  univerae.^ 

He  first  of  all  teaches  the  realization  of  God  in  the 
manifold  forces  of  nature,  as  the  Unity  of  Force. 

What  is  the  single  force  to  which  both  mind  and  msttur  auj  bo 
ultimately,  which  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  ages,  and  the  hope  oC  the 
world  ?  In  these  walls,  and  in  these  piDars,  in  the  men  and 


^  God-vision  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccntvy, 


jU  tin  (V  KZSKUB  CHUMUUt  SSC 

h  Ate  ftil  !■  Ika  BMk  Mm.  Mrf  tW  k«xa  ■hM«,  la  ||B  I 


■  r  »~  i« 


la  th«  tntb  of  a  lalon  Ufis  Keihob  lu4  •  bith  vluM* 
doariMn  «ad  •treagth  almost  Amoasted  to  a  dinct  ' 
vision.  Ha  never  Uaghl  or  triad  to  localin  htawa 
I  and  heU.  Tba  tranaodous  njntary  of  daatt  had  to 
\  Urn  a  darkaau  whtch  he  did  not  venture  to  peaotrato. 
Bat  of  the  baaxitndas  of  heaven  and  salvation  ha  had  a 
positive  tweusi*.  Hm  spoke  of  tb«  liic  iiamoctal  noc 
with  mtn  belief,  not  with  mers  cxpecutioa,  bat  with 
MRaia  kaowMgo.  In  his  lecture  on  "  Our  Faith  and 
S^ariiaeair  daUvwwl  ia  tSjb,  ha  speaks  thoa  i— 


ifeM^toMrk«Miri  k  ite  Htf  «wU.    b  fart  thi  no  daetitea  it 

a«VlM  pMndy  la  *•  Ua  «rilM  Gal  fcwil  wd  rig^w  aaly  w  to 
«i*i4  ««  of  h.  Ito  hMli  rub«  atoM  Mi  IW  mmmI  ham»  tofai% 
■HthaafciMhtht«f«af  aU,aadMrtoMUi*to  ^fwhiaiii  w. 
pttv  k  Ito  hariam  MHdM^M.  U  mimI  triicta^  Is  rw«  TImIm, 
*M^toM«iWlr  vMhMl  •  ftSM  «wU, 
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itke  root  idea  ^immoitdity.  The  toaliSBelt  thatiti  1ifeiilaGo4»  aadehall 
contmoe  to  be  in  God.  I  live  In  the  Infinite  Vital  Poweri  htie  fon  bsM 
Ythe  doctxine  of  God.  I  idll^ontinne  teHiieintiiatpoiwr,  hew  yon  la^ 
the  doctrine  of  immortality.  If  we  have  then  no  life  apnrt  firom  <jod«  we 
cannot  bat  regard  I£m  and  our  intoie  wriatence  asone  inte^al  ftct.  How 
can  yon  separate  the  one  firom  the  other  ?  Kay,  by  lejectinf  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  sron  virtually  sonender  aU  the  important  ittribotet  of  Difiaty, 
and  thus  reject  the  tme  God.  If  there  were  no  hereafter  to  aopplenient  and 
•perfect  onr  life  here,  God's  wisdom,  power,  mercy  and  jnsCioe  woold  all  be 
gravely  impugned,  and  we  wonld  in  fact  have  an  impeiieot  and  finite  deity  to 
adore  and  honor.  Believe  that  the  dissolntioa  «f  the  body  is  the  last  chapter 
in  the  histoiy  of  man's  life,  and  yon  banish  the  Great  God  fion  yoor  theo* 
logy.  Thus  both  by  positive  and  negative  evideaoe  aD  trae  beHevcn  ase 
ihut  up  to  the  alternative  of  accepting  at  one  and  the  same  time^  and  ae 
parts  of  one  indivisible  truth,  the  doctrines  of  Divinity  and  ImaoftaKty.  /Lm 
the  Lord  enters  the  heart  of  the  devout  believer,  He  bsinga  with  hkn  the 
future  heaven,  the  house  of  "  many  mansions,**  where  the  aoial  world  <b 
•completed,  and  where  blessedness  and  glory  ereilasting  awiU  Ka  dvkfaca. 
If  then  you  acknowledge  Him,  yon  must  believe  in  that  heaven^  and  rtrive  to 
live  righteously  hexe,  that  you  may  worthily  enter  yonr  place  heRafter.** 
*  ^  ^  ^  *  '<Ifwe  live  in  Him  we  have  Joy  and  hnlfneai  and 
ealvation.  IVhocares  about  a  distant  heaven  i^Mut  firom  God  ?  Tamcf  may 
paint  it  with  rainbow  colours  nnd  adorn  it  with  all  cunceifahle  beauty  and 
sweetness,  and  thus  make  it  altogether  a  blissful  and  nmantlc  abode  U^ 
above  the  clouds.  To  the  stem  eye  of  iaith  this  bri^pictnre  of  /^riinmie 
visionary,  a  pleasant  dream,  nothing  pM>re*  The  wishes*  fsnriri,  "t^— i^*^? 
of  all  ^o  live  in  .the  fiesh,  however  religioos  they  nuqr  b^  will  alw^  look 
forward  to  a  land  of  joy,  where  all  the  pleasant  objects  and  rdatioo^^M  of 
ibis  life  have  been  transfened.  But  the  decrees  of  Heaven  are  not  aa  men's 
wivhes.  Nor  do  the  spiritually-minded  covet  a  dreaas-land  agreaable  to 
the  sensea. ,  They  do  not,  as  others  do,  pny  to  God  §or  heaven  hmeaflii ; 
they  pray  to  God  for  life  in  God,  and  deem  any  other  heafnn  an  Impisty 
and  a  sacrilege.  To  live  day  and  night  in  the  Lord*  with  fVng^t^  fiidinga 
and  deeds  nil  centred  in  Him  alone,  that  is  what  they  seek  aa  their  hcavnn. 
Blessed  are  they  whose  souls  always,  and  in  all  drcnmstanecii  .dwell  lovinc^ 
^in  the  Lord,  for  they  dwell  in  heaven.  Indeed,  there  js  heaven  here  aa  wdl 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  praoeinf  acthri* 
ties  of  business  there  is  heaven.    £ven in  earthly-pUoea  thlnie  te  U^^ 

47 


LIFE  or  KE&mra  chuhdsx  sew. 


bf  Jf»  hrfy  aarf  tMilnM  f  Ai«  jrun  Mrring  •■  ■  ckih  la  ■  motaalik  aAw 
m mm  iffnmliu  l»tau»  maadtntarj  t    Ar*  jm  iadUnc  !■  tht  caUMt 


ht^t^tM^mmtkmmimt   Th— .  «w  iW»  jm  ^  iiiiMJanllr 
fn^HVfltt«d«Mhb*iA»4^IMMtekMtM!    SqrMt«f 


IkMJadnwriAmblU.  I  Mm  to  Ika  ri|bt,  Ik  U  Wn  i  ItwmloilNWt. 
Ai  IWr  «f  M^  (^  TM  wB  ^**  aolUH  Ml  I*  4«lN  IM 


I  tan  fciyw  M,  md  a— till  i  U  ftM«wtke«ckt«>>d  T^Mtet. 
mtlmml^hm9m*^pnrmt»icomm^om,  btt  lh»j  him  ii  m 


^it*  h  to  an  flMi^  Hd  a^d  tki  «Hi0H  dabn  of  Mil,  «•  «mU  MM*i^ 
■nriHpAvtahwviM.  SotM  ibM^  ar  Mm^  to  natlM  ikii  ^Mnri 
^MM  Mt  p«NH  Mlir.  br  Ih^  tfa^  to  Iha  SpMl-God.  aad  ha^ 

■■■■II)  ti         If -"-     "i       " BiBm  thai  Oat 

hhmim,mt»mA^mtml^Q0d.  lU^Bbv tkai  ht  ta  a  nw  baltra*  wto 
H^toMM^^MMbMOod.  How  hMMIMr  ta  Iha  Ktoda  Ma  irf  ■  trw 
dwitoi  1  fcwh to ft«  BhiiMH  I  TWvtha  Uipd  daifliw  Hk  •«■  d^ 
«Mi««i^di  to  lifgi  Hck  atdtoi  -HrdMtoiliNiMad«IUMk 
MitoMbMdIridMtowiyraMtoMM  feto  hnrt  haa  Wm  i      iiIi  iI 


Tkw  with  Kwhab  th*  •rklwM  ud  itUu  of  God 

aad  hMvaa  am  sot  dnwa  from  BMUph  jska  aiid  Uw . 
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Stock  arguments  of  Natural  Theology,  bat  from  the  all- 
encompassing  Force  and .  Life  which  appeals  to  the  > 
eye  and  the  ear,  and  through  them  to  the  heart,  which 
is  near  and  immediate  to  everyone.    In  his  lecture  on> 
God-vision,  he  gives  three  illustrations  of  Grod-Force.  ^ 
The  first  is  the  machinery  of  the  dock  with  the  dial 
taken  oS.    **  Take  off  the  huge  dial  from  the  &ce  of  ^' 
the  universe.    Then  you  will  see  the  secret  springs  of 
the  machinery  which   keep  the  universe  in  working 
order.    Each  wheel  in  its  place,  and  the  primary  force 
quickens    and   regulates   the   movements    of  all    the 
wheels,  and  gives  them  law  and  method,  force  and 
harmony.    Put  the  dial  on  again.    You  see  only  out- 
side nature. ..  .You  perceive  movements  and  pheno- 
mena only,  but  you  do  not  comprehend  them.    You 
have  no  access  to  the  hidden  secret."*    The  second 
illustration  is  a  tree,  with  its  branches,  blossoms,  fruits  / 
and  foliage.    The  secret  and  inexplicable  vitality  of. 
the  tree  lies  in  the  root.    ''Is  not    the   universe    1^ 
mighty  tree,  the  wonder  of  ages  ?  Who  supplies  it  with 
life?  Uncover  the  root,  and  you  at  once  see  how  it 
supplies  sap  and  strength.    The  root  explains  the  tree« 
The  root-force  upholds  the  universe,  and  explains  iL"- ' 
The  third  illustration  is  a  child  clinging  to  its  mother^s  \ 
breast.     The    mother   explains  the   child,   she  is  its   \ 
philosophy,  she  is  the  reason  of  its  life,  and  its  nourish*^ 
ment;  her  tender  arms  are  its  home,  her  breast  its 
food  and  drink.. •  .Behold  the  universe,  held  on  the  arms 
of  the  Supreme  Mother,  who  is  incessantly  pourings 

•  This  may  be  coDstnied  m  lome  support  of  the  iigUMOl  bom  Dtrifi 


I 


J7«  tint  OP  KISRUB  CHUKBCR  SSH. 

Ummgh  MCDOiUrj  forces,  tlM  nrilk  of  Ufa  snd  straAgUi 
brtoaU  objects  And  beings.... ET«y  Utfl«  child  U  nu- 
uioed  by  Us  mother :  every  tree  U  wntrirwt  hf  U» 
foots ;  the  mai&spriDg  causes  snd  snitaiiM  the  mav*> 
ncnts  of  ths  wheels  in  evacy  tiBe-jdeca."  Ha  aaxt 
speAkjofGod-Force  in  humanity.  **£Teiy  propbatwho 
came  down  firoa  heaven,  as  an  ananadoa  of  qdrit^fbrcs 
fe«a  «b«  Alntgbty,  went  b«dc  to  HIb  as  Chrlsl  did, 
aftwMfil&ig  hit  mission...  JfoC  osty  la  Christ  tb«r% 
tat  ttMM  an  also  Moma  and  EUas,  and  all  tha  J««lab 
yrephatt  «f  olden  times,  and  Paul,  and  all  tb«  apoatlaa. 
And  Chi^taaya  too,  the  bleuad  prophet  of  India,  and 
lb*  tanwoctal  Sakya  Muni,  and  Ceaiodns  and  Zoreastas 
too.  All  our  masters  urn  thai*  aasaablad..  .Ob 
MiiiH  coob*unuty  of  dUembodlad  spiriu  I  How  they 
•n  sUm  In  the  light  of  the  Central  Sun.  and  reflect  idt 
glory.  Celestial  q>irit-f6rces  amioatad  by  tha  SupraoM 
■%irit. , .  .As  here  all  terrestrial  and  natarial  foros8«  so 
abana  all  celestial  and  moral  forcaa  wa  call  prophets, 
ni»  Tiriftad  by  the  Primary  Moral  Force.  ...AD  tha 
pcophati  dwell  In  God,  and  draw  their  ^^tual  nooriah- 
■anf,  and  inqitratiOB  from  Him.***  Id  his  lectora  oa 
"That  MarvaUena  UyMary,  The  Trinity,"  Kashnb 
yrafcvndly  daacribaa  the  idea  of  the  Hlndn  Brahma, 
Md  tha  ChriatUn  Logoa,  aa  well  aa  tha  procaaa  of 
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•wilt  M  lightitios.  ftopfnng  noirtwK,  Usnug  nation  tOa  aatka  bdiad, 
epoch  kfter  epoch  of  th«  lemotett  MUiqnit]',  till  iE  U  nihord  into  the  i^w 
of  etenul  nlence.  Hera  the  Supcemc  Brahnu  of  tlw  V«d&  and  lb  TcdUB 
dwellx  hid  in  Hinuelf.  Here  deep*  the  nugfatjr  Jebavah  ^rith  sl^  T<t 
nDEuiiifeiled.  Etcraat  tad  awfol  slence  rdfiiu  oa  all  odei.  Not  as  octf 
•tin  tlie  ocean  of  time,  not  an  object  i«  to  be  M«n  la  the  vutoceaaofipieb 
Not  a  bicath  rufflca  the  acreM  bo*om  of  «Ieepia(  infinity.  Ti  11(11  mli  iMf 
rtartntw  above  and  bdow,  before  and  bctund  1  In  thordeas  liBiiMi»rj  it 
the  mind  loit.  Here  t»  doo^  that  the  eye  can  tee,  or  the  ear  heat.  Td 
here,  they  saj,  the  Etenul  S^t  dwelleth.  Who  caa  Moltaa  the  laUta 
Being.  Who  can  comprehend  tiie  Myiteriooa  One?  Tliaii^t  oMot 
approach  Him.  The  nnod  nndentandi  not  who  <m  wlat  He  ia.  Hov  i^ 
line  it  the  pauage  in  the  Risvcda  in  which  the  aneieat  HindB  lUAi  lywh 
of  die  Unknovrable  One  ^— 

There  wat  neither  Aught  nor  Naaght,  nor  air,  nor  dcy  beyond 

What  cOTered  all  ?  Where  reited  aH  ?  In  wateiygnlf  piofoimd? 

Nor  death  wax  there,  nor  deathleuneu,  nor  diange  of  ni^kt  and  day. 

That  One  bteathed  calmly,  telf-tnitalQed ;  noDght  elte  beyond  It  by. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  fint, — One  sea,  eluding  view. 

'  So  lang  the  andenl  bard  lapt  in  voodei.  What  more  caa  the  poet  at 
philoEopher  declare  of  the  luange  Being  who  existed  be&re  the  creatioa 
began  ?  It  wa»  neitbei  naught  nor  aught,  neither  (ugbt  nor  day.  Wbl 
was  it }  Who  can  aay  P  Ii  teemed  to  be  the  darfe  reign  of  death.  Fovb 
there  wat,  but  fettered  in  sleep.  The  trcmendoua  activity,  wltaie  wu  it  1 
Hushed  and  enveloped  in  profound  silence.  If  Divinity  there  was,  il  was  Iba 
Divinity  of  darkneu  and  silence.  But  anon  the  scene  cbanect.  Xm  I  a  TOia 
is  heard,  it  is  Eenible.  Like  the  deafening  peals  of  arttUoy  it  aboofc  ibl 
fonsdatiotu  of  the  ancient  dty  of  sUeoec.  Creation  sprang.  The  no,  Ihi 
iDOon,  the  itan  in  clusters  were  strewn  round  high  heaven  in  profusion.  Aad 
lo  1  beauty  and  symmetry,  harmony  and  order,  (dence  and  law,  life  and  li^ 
and  love,  all  came  streaming  from  that  one  creative  fiat,  that  Aln^hty  W«ri. 
Yes  it  wiis  the  Word  that  created  the  universe.  They  call  it  Z«jw.  Ri^ 
ly  they  call  it  by  that  lignilicaQt  name.  What  was  it  but  a  aound,  a  tob^  • 
word,  a  breath  put  forward  by  Infinite  Power  that  created  the  nu'^ 
universe.  What  was  creation  but  the  wisdom  of  God  going  out  of  it*  leoei 
chambers,  and  taking  a  visible  shape,  Hi«  potential  energy  atsetting  ittcif  ii 
nnendijig  activity?  Tbcdonnaat  will  stirred  itaclf,  and  a*  it  atkicditodflkM 


^^  ^^^  M  fmm  ^ 


vbttiUpKf  S»^i«i*»  a*  fc  < 


W*  tev*  ainadf  Mid  hew  tb*  iModatiM  cf  Pubb- 
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Motherhood  of  God  which  had  often  enough  occorred 
in  Keshub's  mind  before,  and  found  utterance  in  the 
pressure  of  his  trials  and  sorrows.    In  the  Paran^iansa'e 
teaching  there  was  another  remarkable  characteristic. 
This  sweet-souled  devotee  had  gathered  the  essential  oon-  *) 
captions  of  Hindu  polyth^m  into  an  original  strocturef 
of  eclectic  spirituality.    Take  for  instance  the  concep- 
don  of  Shiva.    The  Paramhansa  often  said  he  realised  "^ 
Shiva  as  the  incarnation  of  the  contemplativeness  of 
'  Yoga.    Forgetful  of  all  worldly  care,  absorbed  in  die 
meditation  of  the  inefiable  perfections  of  the  Supreme 
Brahma,  impenetrable  by  pain,  passion,  toil,  or  lon»« 
liness,  ever  joyful  in  the  blessedness  of  divine  commu- 
nion, silent,  serene,   immovable  like  the    Himalayas 
which  are  his  abode,  Mahadeva  is  the  ideal  of  all  God-  "^ 
absorbed  men.    Then  perhaps  he  would  talk  of  Krishna  1 
whom  he  realized  as  the  incarnation  of  divine  love.  '  ' 
Behold,  he  would  say,  the  face  of  Krishna  as  r^re« 
sented  popularly.    Does  it  resemble  a  man's  face  or 
a  woman's  \  Is  there  a  shadow  of  sensuality  in  i^  a 
hair  of  masculine  coarseness  ?  It  is  a  tender  female 
face  that  Krishna  has,  in  it  there  is  the  fulness  of 
boyish    delicacy,    and  girlish   grace.     By   his    affec-  > 
tionateness,    many-sided  and  multiform,  he  won  the  \ 
hearts  of  men  and  women  to  the  religion  of  Bhakti.  ■' 
That  divine  love  may  take  the  form  of  every  sanctified 
relation  in  life  is  the  great  mission  of  Krishna  to  prove. 
As  the  loving  child  absorbing  all  the  fondness  of  the 
parent's  heart ;  as  the  loving  friend  drawing  the  deepest 
loyalty  and  love ;  as  the  adored  master  the  sweetness 


$j6  UR  <XF  nSRUB  CHUNDBR  SBK. 


tlVfih  OT  whOM  tMCUHf  00IIWt6d  both   UIO   MfKOSp 

spadallj*  to  the  coosecratioo  of  a  heartfelt  piety, 

K'^^^\  eakl  the  Pf  mhanm,  brought  the  religion 

^  cf  love  into  BtedMlHia     Thas  thopgii  %  Hindu  of 

I  Qn^m^  WtmmtMkmm  wm  aot  m  ffiad«  of  tiie  ofdfaufy 

]tjfa    Bo  wm  Mt  a  Shhrait%  not  o  Shokto,  not  a 

I Wtaitfill  jm  ho  woo  the  lotaUtj  of  oU  thoto.    Ho 

AipenUpped  Shitip  fho  wocihipped  KolU  Roino,  KrUhnOt 

1m  W9B  m  confirmod  odvocote  of  Vodantic  doctrines. 

HovM  o  bePofor  in  idolstrj,  and  jot  a  £dthful  and 

■nJltitor  of  the  perfections  of  the  Great 
Pop,  iihnin  ho  called  the  Akhtmdm  Smfh-rhidtt- 
<tho  ondfaridod  tmAt  wisdom^  and  jojr).  This 
tkisai  soggosted  to  Keshub's  appcodativo 
iho  thooght  of  bcoadoning  the  spiritaal  stmctope 
of  hbo>wm  iHOismsnl.  His  mind,  which  was  becoming 
V.  OMN  and  moco  myitkalt  throw  itself  into  the  mo* 
,  t^kofloal  proAmdiqr  of  ^M  Ew^OTo  imaginadon.  The 
■ariooii  concoptinns  of  the  Divino  attributes  spootano* 
ooelj  locwnmendod  tiMmselves  as  boautifnl  and  true, 
and  also  as  the  surest  moans  of  making  his  faith 
iaielligfhlo  and  aooepeable  to  the  land.  Of  course  he 
kept  the  simple  universal  basis  of  Theism  intact.  But 
from  a  Thelstie  point  of  view  he  gave  the  most  brilliant 
Ofipoelfinns  of  the  teachings  of  m/thology.  These  ro- 
fcfod  eaapositions  have  been  utilised  by  onhodoaL  cham* 
picas  to  bring  about  a  rs  action  on  behalf  of  popular 
idolstiy.    The  philosophy  of  the  whole  question 

by  him  in  the  Smmim]f  M$nw  thus  >«• 
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"  Hinda  IdoUUy  U  not  altogetlw  ta  b*  i^factMl  01  omkofced.  as  verr 
nplained  loau  time  1(0  It  itprtteati  mllUaBt  af  btoken  fa(nent*  <f  ^^o^l) 
CoUect  then  to£etIier,  aad  jran  get  tlw  lodiTUUa  dhUty.  Wbea  EDi^Bf  j 
lott  tighl  of  Umi  gn^t  God,  the^  caUbattd  thMUchts  with  ntainliic  pv- 
ticnlu  wpccU  or  Him,  and  mm  wiiriii^  Iheoi  ia  luunaa  ihtpas  at  *™«^- 
TlieiT  idolatir  ii  iu>tlua£  bat  tba  wonbip  ol  a  dMat  ■tbrfbotc  matateliMd. 
If  the  material  ibape  ii  given  np,  what  icnudiw  b  a  bcastUU  alttgoty  «r 
piclore  of  Heaven'i  diipcnnttoiu.  Tbe  Tfacitt  reject*  tba  iouge^  bat  te 
coaoot  diipente  with  the  iplilt  of  iriiich  Hat  image  ia  om  ten.  Tbe  nvtnl 
of  the  ipiril,  the  deitmction  of  the  tew,  ia  the  yroA.  of  the  New  Dlapca- 
■atioD.  Cheer  up,  O  Hindu*,  te  the  lonc-lott  Fktbar  Ctoat  whom  }•  have 
for  ccDtnries  itrayed  iwajr  ii  coming  back  to  you.  The  ntad  i*  1 
it  liei  ihroueb  oat  nameioui  Pnnnu  aod  ei^ca.  Never  wen 
■truck  with  the  divinity  of  the  eclectic  method  u  irtwa  we 
gloomy  rtgioos  of  mythological  India.  The  tennoni  now  lb  II  n  ml  la  tb« 
Brahma  Mandir,  are  lolely  occupied  with  the  pieciou*  tratb*  iWironiul 
Ihcreio,  and  our  own  occupation  Ii  menly  to  gather  the  jewda  a*  we  go  tm. 
We  have  found  out  that  every  idol  warahipped  by  the  Htaidn  iijin  wnii  aa 
attribute  of  God.  and  that  each  attribute  ia  called  by  a  peculiar  nam*.  The 
believer  in  the  New  Diipeoialioa  i*  ttquired  to  worihip  God  at  the  pniw  m«ii  ' 
of  all  those  attributea,  repreKnted  by  the  Hindu  a*  innnmerabl^  or  330 
millioQi.  To  believe  in  an  undivided  Ddty,  without  lelereiKe  to  Oig  aqtccta 
of  His  nature  ii  to  txlieve  in  an  aintract  God,  and  it  would  lead  ui  to  piacti- 
cal  rationalism  and  infidelity.  If  w«  ara  to  wonbip  Him  is  aU  HI*  maoifat- 
ationi,  we  ihall  name  one  attribute  Lakshmi,  another  Saiaiwati,  «~.;)|f,. 
Mahadcva  Sec,  and  wonhip  God  each  day  under  a  new  name,  that  1*  to  Mr   ' 

It  might  be  difficult  for  most  Theists  outside  of  India 
to  realize  that  "  the  worship  of  an  undivided  Deity  would 
lead  to  practical  rationalism  and  infidelity,"  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  point  of  fact  every  form  of  popular  ^ 
religion  has  always  divided  the  Divine  nature  into 
fundamental  ideas,  and  that  on  Keshub's  part  an  adop- 
tion of  these  various  Hindu  aspects  and  conceptions 
tended  00  the  one  hand  to  enrich  the  monoUieism  of  tit* 


1j7i  ura  or  kx&hub  anaam*.  ssi. 

K«w  I>i>peaMUoo.  and  oa  tb*  odMT  to  oftr  s  nuda- 
Able  expUiutioQ  of  Hindu  polyUMtna.    ThU  wu  rMlly 
I  bolpful  in  ncondling  Keshnb's  exalted  praeeptt  with 
lUw  great  religioiu  i^tenu  of  India.    That  **  gathering 
/  tiM  fragmenu  of  the  div'ina  attribtttet  and  conosptiofM 
[  into  a  fociu  of  un-divided  Deitx,"    is  what  Kethub 
[  calls   hia  >ynthesi»   of    tha     peroeptioa  of   God;    and 
\  **  wonhipping  God  in  HU  varioos  aspacU  and  attri* 
^  botea"  ia  bia  analysta.     In  bis  Bengali  sermons  about 
thia   timv,    ha   accordingly  toolt   op    Hindu  gods    and 
goddeues  by   nama,  and   explained   the   conceptions 
that  underlay  each.   ThU  mad*  him  exceedingly  popular 
with   Urge  secttoni  of  thv   Hindu  comnonity,  but  it 
led  aUo  lo  the  accu&aiion  that  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo 
SooMJ    was    dallying   with   popular  superstition,  and 
abewiog  signs  that  be  would  aoon  merge  into  the  gulf 
et  the  great  idolatry  around.    We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  sagacity  with  which  Keshub  balanced  the  Hindu 
tendencies  of  his  movement  with  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tiaa  ideas,  so  as  to  make  stesdy  harmooious  progress 
with  Us  secret  woric  of  organlxing  a  perfect  National 
t   OuudL    His  famous  lectures  on  **  India  Asks  t  Who  Is 
I  Christ,"  and  "  That  Marvellous  Mystery.  The  Trinity  " 
V  won  d^vered  In  it79  and  lUa  reepectlvely.    In  iU6 
we  famd  Keshub  la  his  lecture  on  Jesus  Christ  asking 
**  Is  BOC  Christ  above  humanity  r  And  he  had  answered 
his  own  qaestiOB  with  the  exclamation  "  Verily,  Jesos 
is  above  ordinary  humanity."    The  recurrence  of  the 
same  adjective  In  both  the  queetlon  and  answer  suggests 
that  Christ's  hamanity  la  the  apeaker's  mind  was  ex- 
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traordinary.  In  1879  ^^  ^  decade  of  thought  and 
culture  he  substitutes  the  word  divi9U  for  extraordinary.  ^ 
He  commences  his  lecture  on  ''India  Asks:  who  is 
Christ "  with  these  words  ''  I  desire  to  discourse  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus/'  Christ,  he 
says,  '^  strikes  the  key  note  of  his  doctrine  in  the  formula 
'  I  and  my  Father  are  one/  This  was  an  announce- 
ment of  identity  with  the  Godhead/'  In  analyzing  this 
announcement,  Keshub  says  he  finds  ''  nothing  but  the 
philosophical  principle  underlying  the  popular  doctrine 
of  self-abnegation  in  a  very  lofty  spiritual  sense. 
Christ  destroyed  self.  And,  as  self  ebbed  away,  heaven 
came  pouring  into  his  50ul.  For  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  nature  is  emptied  of 
self;  Divinity  fills  the  void.  The  nature  of  the  Lord 
filled  him,  and  everything  was  divine  in  him."  ^  He 
always  felt  that  the  root  of  his  being  was  Crod  himself, 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  not  always  conscious.  He  had 
his  life  rooted  in  Divinity.  He  always  felt  that  the 
Lord  was  underlying  his  whole  existence.  And  there* 
fore,  without  equivocation,  and  with  all  the  boldness 
and  candor  of  conscious  simplicity,  he  proclaimed  unto 
the  world  the  fact  that  he  was  one  with  GkkL"  Keshub 
also  spoke  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  Christ  b^:>re 
his  birth  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  future 
good  of  mankind.  The  omniscience  of  Grod  knew  firom 
the  beginning  the  destinies  of  all  men.  His  perfect 
knowledge  saw  in  their  fullest  relations  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  human  sin  and  salvation.  •  Both  the 
evil   and    deliverance   from    the    power  of  evil 
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at  in  the  divine  consciousness  firon  the  b^finnhlf 
of  the  world.  The  future  Christ,  u  God  hmi  meant  to 
cnate  him,  the  potantial  energy  of  the  u  jret  unborn 
Chriet,  existed  in  the  eternel  depths,  tn  the  dispensatioii 
which  w«s  to  come  in  the  fulness  of  time.  In  tiiat 
Btm^e,  Christ  certainly  hsd  no  personality.  He  was  the 
tboaeht  and  energy  of  God.  "  Christ  pre-«cisted  as 
an  idea,  as  a  plan  of  life,  as  a  pre'detennlned  dispen- 
sation yet  to  be  realised,  as  a  purity  of  character  not 
cDocrete,  but  abstract."*  Regarding  tL*  rMnrractioa 
and  immortality  of  Christ,  be  saya,  Jesos  lives  In 
heaven  not  as  an  impenooal  and  abeorbed  wiaoo 
of  the  divine  consdousneas  which  he  was  before 
ha  caa*  to  Um  world,  nor  as  a  material  form  with 
whiA  pepoUr  Imagination  clothe*  him.  but  as  a 
eeparate  ponooified  eoul,  in  its  own  sphere  of  blessed* 
BMi,  adMiving  a  hlgber  and  still  higher  standard  of 
pwfcctiOQ,  than  was  ever  known  in  his  life  on  earth. 
Hia  ptfcctioo  oa  oarth  was  relativo,  hia  perfection  in 
hMWW  b  over  tending  to  be  absolute.  But  among  us 
•e-day  he  Uvea  as  a  great  leaven.  "  He  lives,"  says 
Keehab,  *'ln  all  Christian  lives,  and  in  all  Christian 
iaflaiBce  at  wocfc  arooad  us.  You  may  deny  his  doe* 
tftea^  JKM  oi^  OTCa  hat*  hU  imom,  but  you  catuMX 
mlal  U*  InfliUnca  ChrUt  asists  throughout  Chriateo- 
dOM  UlM  an  all-panradiag  loaven,  mysteriously  and 
impawprihly  laaveoiBg  th*  bUa  of  millions  cf  m«B 
Tho  last  tin*  that  Kashub  makaa  a 
:  oa  th*  iobfoa  of  Christ  U  in  U* 
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celebrated  lecture  on  *'  That  Marvellous  Mystery,  I 
Trinity."  We  have  already  given  his  views  on  t 
Logfos,  the  Father  and  Creator,  the  evolution  of  t 
universe,  and  its  development  into  the  humanity  of  t 
Son  of  God.  He  speaks  next  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
then  elucidates  the  mission  of  Christ.  "  Here  you  ha 
the  complete  triangular  figure  of  the  Trinity,  thi 
profound  truths,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H( 
Ghost,  making  up  the  harmonious  whole  of  the  econoi 
of  creation.  Look  at  this  clear  triangular  figfure  wi 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  study  its  deep  mathematics.  T 
apex  is  the  very  God  Jehovah,  the  Supreme  Brahma 
the  Vedas.  Alone,  in  his  eternal  glory,  he  dwel 
From  him  comes  down  the  Son  in  a  direct  line, 
emanation  from  Divinity.  Thus,  God  descends  a 
touches  one  end  of  the  base  of  humanity,  then,  runnt 
all  along  the  base,  penneates  the  world,  and  then 
the  power  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  drags  up  regenerat 
humanity  to  himself.  Divinity  coming  down  to  1 
manity  is  the  Son.  Divinity  carrying  up  humanity 
heaven  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  whole  phi 
sophy  of  salvation. . .  .The  Father  continually  ma 
Tests  his  wisdom  and  mercy  in  creation,  till  they  take  1 
pure  form  of  Sonship  in  Christ,  and  then  out  of  c 
.little  seed  Christ,  is  evolved  a  whole  harvest  of  endi 
and  ever-multiplying  Christs.  God  coming  down  a 
going  up — this  is  creation,  this  is  salvation.  In  t 
plain  figure  of  three  lines,  you  have  the  solution  o: 
vast  problem.  The  Father ;  the  Son  ;  the  Holy  Gho 
the  Creator,   tiie   Exemplar,  the  Sanctifier;    I  am, 
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IkMiy  of  Gfl«M  Mm.  HU  loymlty  to  Jwub  involvM 
UilepraltjrioalldMatibvnutan.  Ha  tpMlu  thus  >— 
•D»  MC  Iha  CkrbtUa  FatlMn  speak  of  an  tlLpcrvMl- 
iif  Chrkt  r  Do  Ooy  boC  bwr  uosqulvocal  tMtlmony  to 
CMit  ia  SecniM  i  Etw  in  bwbarUo  phUowphy.  and 
!■  an  HalkDic  Utarator^  thay  saw  and  adond  thsir 
LofM  Chfist.  I  dMy  and  rapudiata  tha  UtUs  Chrlsl  of 
papnOar  dMilogy,  and  stsad  up  fer  a  graatar  Chrl»i,  a 
Mar  Oiist.  a  mora  atamal  Christ,  a  mora  untvarasl 
Christ.  IplaadCirtha  atamal  Logos  of  tha  Fsituira, 
and  I  AaUanfa  tha  world's  sssant.  ThU  ws*  (!«• 
Chfiit  who  was  in  Gfoaca  and  Roma,  tn  Kyyi'*  •'•'( 
India.  Za  Qm  bards  and  po«u  of  tha  KlgVMl*  «•*  I.' 
HadwatelnCoofbdMandinSakyaMuAl.  Kuuih* 
tn*  ClMial  whom  I  saa  avarywhar*.  m  sit  UmI*  a'<4  i<. 
aDtimaa,in  Enrapaaad  m  Asm,  m  A//V^,  i*  Am.*'''-, 
in  aadsnt  and  in  madsm  tiaMS  It*  m  im^  <*-•  •*•.,.', 
poly  of  any  nabsn  m  crasd.  A»  U«r»<-»#«,  •••  **  ■•'■' » 
an  phnoaophy.  osa>y  ds orta i  Hud  -  w*«,  »'*'/  '"'<« 
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abide  together  in  the  Lord,  and  together  (key  eat  the 
bread  of  life,  and  drink  the  nectar  of  joy  in  heaven  ?  . . 
Behold  -  the  whole  family  of  saints  and  prophets,  all 
united  with  each  other,  and  united  in  the  Lord  I  Not 
only  is  Christ  there,  but  there  are  also  Moses  and  Elias, 
and  all  the  Jewish  prophets  of  olden  times,  and  Paul 
and  all  the  apostles.  And  Chaitanya  too,  tibe  blessed 
prophet  of  India,  and  the  immortal  Sakya  Muni,  and 
Coniiicius,  and  Zoroaster  too.  All  our  masters  are  there 
assembled.  Seated  on  smaller  thrones  they  surround 
the  throne  of  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  glory  is  in  them, 
and  in  whose  glory  they  dwell.  Oh,  blessed  confrater- 
nity of  disembodied  souls  !  How  they  all  strive  in  tibe 
light  of  the  central  Sun,  and  reflect  His  glory  I  Celes-  . 
tial  spirit-forces  animated  by  the  Supreme  Spirit.  As 
here  all  terrestrial  and  material  forces,  so  above,  all 
celestial  and  moral  forces,  we  call  prophets,  are  vivified 
by  the  Primary  Moral  Force." 

All  the  lectures,  delivered  in  different  parts  of  India; 
and  in  England,  established  Keshub's  reputation  as 
an  orator.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present  order  of 
English  oratory  in  the  rising  generation  of  Hindus. 
Eloquent  speech,  or  what  is  accepted  as  such,  is  now  an 
ordinary  gift  of  young  men  in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  but 
such  public  speaking  was  all  but  unknown  before  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen's  time.  The  only  man  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  speaker  was  the  late  Babu  Ram  Gopal  Ghose, 
but  he  spoke  on  rare  occasions,  and  his  utterauces 
were,  we  believe,  prepared  beforehand.  Keshub  wasi 
the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  giving  purely  extent-^ 
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potxry  l«ctur«>  on  rdigious  and  pbUocOpUctt  subjccUt 

.  «a  advcntoni  for  which  in  the  boginntag  h*  wm  often 
•erenly  Ukca  to  tjuk.  But  he  perseverad,  not  bec«UM 
of «  wish  lA  be  &mou»,  but  only  because  hii  dotiu  forced 

I  the  practice  oa  him.  Hii  fervour,  hU  rhetoric,  Ua 
etyle,  hU  methods,  as  imbibed  by  the  riling  generation 
of  lodian  orators,  have  now  traversed  far  beyond  the 
sttbjecu  to  which  he  confined  hinuelf,  but  whether  U 
be  political  or  social  agitation  in  which  enthusiastic 
Hindus  talte  part,  they  all  dig  from  the  gnat  mines  of 
eloquence  which  Keahub  Chunder  Sen  first  opened  in 
the  tutional  character  of  modem  India.    He  strongly 

,  believed  that  the  English  language  had  an  alUimport* 
ant  mission  in  forming  the  character  and  conviction* 
■of  his  countrymen.  He  found  it,  snd  made  it  more  than 
It  ever  was,  the  oonnectiag  link  between  the  varioiu 
\  aattonalities  and  systems  of  thought  in  India.  Nay  it 
was  the  vehicle  of  communication  between  India  end 

^  the  whole  dviliied  globe.  It  wa»  the  only  possible 
mrlliim  by  iriiich  anything  like  an  exchange  of  thought 
and  aspiration  could  bo  made  between  the  present  race  of 
Hiodns,  and  thoee  with  whom  lies  the  duty  of  educating 
Iheoi.  Kasbab  therefore  from  very  early  age  cultivated 
the  habit  of  speaking  and  writlhg  the  English  Ian* 
gaago.  Earlier  even  than  the  Colutolah  Evening  School 
ia  it55.  he  formed  diverse  Juvenile  organiiatlons  to 
iriiich  allnaloQ  has  been  made  In  page  too.  At  the 
of  tbeee  eedetiea,  Keehub  indulged  in  eaten- 
eauberaaoee  of  rhetoric,  un- 
tfgeelid    poetrjr*  jpoelhAii    speculatiooe  end  emotione 
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mostly  imported  from  school-books,  that  lasted  gener- 
ally for  two  or  three  hours.    Wa  had  not  the  courage 
to  run   away  from  these  performances,  which  truth  to 
say  we  did  not  comprehend,  or  relish,  and  they  sorely 
tried  our  patience,  and  power  of  keeping  awake.    As 
Keshub  grew  up  this  eloquence  hecame  impassioaed  j 
and  furious,  but  still  reuined  its  wordy  extravagance,  j 
But  as  his  trials  multiplied  upon  him,  and  his  inner 
nature  deepened,  by  a  hidden  process  his  powers  of 
speaking    became    chastened.     The   long  periods,   the  /  ' 
constant  figures,    the    stereotyped    phrases,    perfectly  ■   . 
tropical  in  their  luxuriance  and  amplitude,  imperceptibly 
disappeared.     The   rhetoric  contracted,  and   shapened 
itself.    Within  a  few  years  the  dignity,  purity,  and  ^ 
power  of  his  English  oratory  drew  the  admiration  of  - 
finished  English   speakers.     As  in  everything  else,  so 
in  this,  Keshub  was  the  example   of  growth  and  self-  V 
improvement.     His  Bengali  discourses  were  the  perfect  , 
models  of  chastity,  and  grace  of  diction.    We  can  name  ■ 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholars  who  attended  the  services 
in  the  Brahma  Mandir,  not  from  any  religious  sympathy, 
but  by    the    attraction    of   his    faultless    and    limpid 
eloquence  in  the  Bengali  language.     He  was  free  from 
affectation  and  mannerism  of  every  kind.     He  seldom 
moved  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  never  threw  himself  into 
attitudes.    His  voice,  never  trained,  had  the  solidity, 
modulation,  and  depth  of  natural  music.    His  sentiments 
flowed  without  a  seeming  effort.     Born  master  of  his  own  f 
vernacular/ which  he  never  took  pains  to  study,  Keshubi 
concentrated  his  powers  more  fully  on  the  production  of  4 
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speak  with  power,  and  I  will  certainly  crush  into 
atoms  the  most  impregnable  strongholds  of  error. 
Because  it  is  not  my  force,  my  power,  which  then 
makes  me  speak,  but  the  Lord's.  If  the  Lord  chooses 
to  speak  through  my  tongue,  then  I  am  all  fire,  and 
I  can  speak  not  only  eloquently,  but  I  can  speak  the 
words  of  pure  wisdom  and  truth/' 

From  early  youth  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  had  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  gress.    The  publications,  both 
in  English  and  the  vernaculars  which  ceasely  flowed 
from  the  Brahmo  Somaj  under  him,  drew  the  warm 
eulogistic  acknowledgements  of  the  Grovemment.    His 
numerous  writings  and  speeches  when  they  are  collected 
will  make  many  volimies.    But  he  had  also  a  great 
belief  in  newspapers.    Every  morning  regularly  he  read 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers.    His  idea  always  was  to 
have    a    powerful   newspaper  organ  in  the   English 
language.    With  this  object  he  founded  the   Indian  . 
Mirror  in  August  1 86 1 ,  along  with  some  friends.    When 
the  Ifidian  Mirror  was  made  over  to  other  hands»  he 
started  the  Sutiday  Mirror.    The  Liberal  and  the  Nam 
Dispensation  followed.    His  journalistic  activities  con- 
tinued to  the  very  last,  and  he  wrote  on  almost  every 
subject,  avoiding   only  party  politics.    Whatever  he 
wrote,  he  wrote  most  deliberately  and  slowly;  some* 
times  one  word  in  five  seconds.    The  speaking  was 
impulsive,  the  writing  was  most  premeditated.    We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  Bengali  newspapers  which 
he  founded,  but  he  did  not  very  often  write  for  these. 
His  English  journals  had  most  of  his  oontributioos. 
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Kskhnb'*  Joomali  wer*  tha  models  of  BMMUratkia.  No 
ooa  baa  ever  accttaed  them  of  the  lack  of  ooorsga  Mid 
tDdepeiuience,  but  it  is  not  generally  peroeivod  bow 
oonirtaoust  kiad,  and  tctnperste  they  almtys  mre. 
•  It  ■  pelot  to  reproduce  in  Us  orguu  the 
ut  himself,  and  often  without  KRf 
B  had  access  to  hU  oolgmnm.  He 
for  holding  views  difierant  firom  Ui 
!■  tfM  largest  and  truest  sens*  he  wu  th* 
i  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Haof  people  are  under  the  iinpreui<m  that  the 
BrehHM  SoaMJ.  like  all  modem  Theistic  sects,  treUs  of 
the  fanpoctsnt  subject  of  sin  in  a  light  superficial  way^ 
holding  the  sln^neM  of  man  to  be  a  mere  Sctioa,  and 
■teas— eat  •  taan  act  of  supererogatioo.  b  it  aecos- 
aaiy  to  point  oat  that  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  io  tho 
wmj  ooauneoGeoMot  of  its  career  struggled  with  a  deep 
•iDeo  of  sis  f  Its  confessions,  lu  hymns  of  penitence, 
lis  paraiatent  prayeis,  all  bear  united  testimony  to  the 
reoognitioa  of  this  inveterate  disesie  of  human  nature.  ' 
Bat  it  is  no  more  than  a  disease.  It  is  not  a  positive 
cnetiea,  but  a  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
^Wtnal  orgaoism,  a  woaknoss  of  the  vital  powers,  the 
oeone  of  healthy  nature  turned  awry,  remedied  as  soon 
M  tho  health  and  Ule  of  the  soul  are  re-established. 
Una  is  cocapoeed  of  three  parts  so  to  say.  The  mere 
faMct  JaaalaMte  day  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  physical 
Ufa  and  iaetincta,  whatever  they  may  be^  which  ani- 
■ate  tbe  fl«h.  And  the  spirit,  or  mind,  or  conideace^ 
'  it  nay  be  called,  whid  U  tha  mo 
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child  of  God.  Of  these  the  mere  matter,  and  the  mere 
animal  are  common  to  all  sentient  beings,  and  the  . 
spirit  is  proper  to  man  alone.  Now  the  free-^wiU  of 
man  is  swayed  by  the  material,  animal,  and  spiritual 
powers  together.  But  we  all  know  that  the  spirit  often 
opposes  the  material  and  the  animal,  and  there  is  a 
struggle  between  the  three.  The  will  decides  every 
such  contest,  siding  either  with  the  spiritual  or  the 
carnal.  If  the  will  is  strong  enough  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  spirit  and  conscience,  the  result  is  virtue  and 
righteousness.  If  the  will  is  weak,  and  through  weak- 
ness decides  in  favor  of  the  carnal  and  the  material, 
the  result  is  sin.  Sin  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
weakness  of  the  will.  And  as  all  weakness  is  nega- 
tive, signifying  the  absence  of  strength,  sin  loses  all 
essential  entity,  and  like  darkness  means  the  intense 
negation  of  the  light  of  the  soul.  But  though  perfect- 
ly negative  in  its  essence,  it  assumes  a  very  positive 
form  when  suffered  to  obscure  and  mislead  the 
mental  powers.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  will  is 
the  real  seat  of  sin,  and  by  assenting  to  the  lower 
cravings  of  human  nature  originates  unrighteousness. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  so  long  as  the  will 
is  free,  and  the  propensities  of  the  carnal  part  of 
man's  being  are  likely  to  influence  it,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  sin,  and  so  long  as  there  is  this  possibility 
man  is  liable  to  fall.  We  have  therefore  to  struggle 
not  only  against  the  actual  commission  of  evil,  or  the 
omission  of  virtue,  but  against  the  thousand  possibili* 
ties  of  wrong-doing.    Passions,  desires,  motives^  acts^ 
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habits  Aat  taDd  to  gntify  bocUljr  powan  at  &■  « 
of  the  apiritBal,  all  go  to  maka  mp  thm  dsfbl  ciiafcfr 
of  man.  Noctuay  boi  the  gnca  of  God,  obtainad 
Ihreagk  rafanfanfa.  ffnjet,  &idi,  dapaDdanea  and  bolj 
with  powaifiil  attampU  at  adf- 
from  tha  iiigrmiaad 
,  aad  haavy  inenaaaa  of  hi*  aatttr*.  Tba 
■anka  fabu  Is  •fiirituAlity  tha  aaora  fraa  ka  U  from 
Ika  eanul  and  uuniouta  pjrtt  of  hU  UMtaxm,  and  tba 
■aanr  ka  b  to  uhration.  Bd^  howatat  naar  ha  ba  to 
haayap,  than  U  alvsyt  th«  poaaJbflity  of  hU  conah- 
lisf  aiau  Sin  thcrdbra  seoaa  tha  pronaaan  of  tha 
viU  to  do  uTtbing  that  it  agaiaat  tta  will  of  God. 
Aad  sahratioo  u  entire  onHiaaa  with  tha  wfMt  aad 
win  «f  God.  Sahratioo  is  thas  oavar  aa  act,  but  a 
pwoaaa  It  atw^s  Mnda  to  ba  coapUca,  but  U  navar 
ao  fa  lUs  aonUy  life. 

Tha  jpaar  lOo  bafaa  with  a  charactariirk  torm  of 
apMttal  cakan^  which  Kaahab  quiashf  ftxlad  "  Pilgrt- 
■■gai  to  Saisls  aad  Prophata."  Thia  phn«a  haa  baas 
ao  laigalj  tafcoo  a«aptioo  lov  and  ao  laaay  auarapra* 
oaMatiaoa  ha»a  baan  sada  of  it,  that  it  i>  nacamry  to 
aqOalBlha  Uaa  which  gava  it  ria*  Fran  tha  tiaa 
«f  hia  lactva  ob  '■Gnat  Urn"  fa  iM4w  Kaahab  eoa- 
tt—nyij  nirtiilhiadbciplaalo  bihald  tha  Provl- 
daaea  if  Gad  ia  Wrtory.  aad  ia  hia  tally.    Bat  ha  did 
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and  assimilate  their  examples,  principles,  and  teach- 
ings.   With  this  view  he  proposed  in  February  1880  **  to 
promote  communion  with  departed  saints  among  the 
more  advanced  Brahmos.    With  a  view  to  achieve  this 
object  successfully,  ancient  prophets  and  saints  will  be 
taken  one  after  another  on  special  occasions,  and  made 
the  subject  of  close  study,   meditation,  and  prayer.^ 
Particular  places  will  be  assigned  to  which  the  devotees 
will  resort  as  pilgrims.    There,  for  hours  together,  they 
will  try  to  draw  inspiration  from  particular  saints.    We 
believe  a  spiritual  pilgrimage  to  Moses  will  be  shortly 
undertaken.     Only  earnest   devotees   ought  to  join." 
A  week  was  spent  in  discipline  and  preparation,  at 
the  end  of  which,  with  impressive  ceremonies,    and 
solemn   invocations,    the   devotees  concentrated  th^ 
minds  upon  the  lives  and  precepts  of  particular  pro- 
phets.   The  life  of  Moses  was  first  taken  up  because  he 
was  the  eldest  prophet  of  whom  there  are  any  distinct 
records.    But  in  the  course  of  time,  Socrates,  Buddlia, 
Jesus,    Mahammed,    Chaitanya   followed,  till  the  list 
came  down  to  Faraday,  Carlyle,  and  Emerson.    Every- 
one will  perceive  the  catholicity  of  Keshub's  ideal  of  ^ 
humanity.    He  never  had  anything  to  do  either  by 
study  or  by  influence  with  the  system  of  August  Comt^ 
But  in  this  conception  of  humanity  the  two  great  minds 
of  the  century  seemed  to  be  in  clear  contact.    Between 
atheistic  Positivism,  and  apostolic  Theism,  such  un* 
designed  coincidence  is  a  singular  testimony  of  truth. 
All  the  great  men,    thus    honoured,    were    accepted 
either   as   prophets   of  religion,   or    philosophy,     or 


49*  iJ'*  or  KnauB  chumiwr  sex. 

■flfflUjt  «r  ■ctoow^  and  by  intaiua  madiutlon  uid 
■tndjr  thdr  tMchlngi  wm  rMlisad  in  •ptritiul  con- 
■doMBMi.  Thia  nnlqiw  id«K,  though  it  excJfd  deri- 
aioo  smoogit  tbowwho««npl«dg»dtooppoMlCeshab 
la  •vafTtUng,  wu  i^pndated  in  .tmupected  qturters, 
aad  among  othan  Ifr.  Moncura  Conmy  of  South 
PUoa  Oupd,  Finsbury,  Lcadon,  who  had  gon*  Ctr 
la  tk*  dinctioa  of  ovHy  species  of  rsdicalisn,  wrote 
a  chiimcteristlc  letter  of  BynpAthy  he  frit  for  this 
mode  of  s|riritaal  coltare.  The  meuphorical  style  of 
Pilgrisiage  givaa  to  tlM  pracats  wu,  if  anything,  a 
lacoiDmenrtarion  to  thongbtful  minds  of  tho  age,  while 
to  tiie  miimajtoative  it  has  ever  remained  ae  a  stum- 
bling block  of  ofenca.  Keshub  explains  the  whole 
■object  thus. 

I        -naXawDI^MBtiMbMl^Kth*.    Il  •!»*  U  qrMhnia,  ud  U  >bM 

I   •■  i^jKlMtr.    U  MJiBHWi  10  Mnwt  afwii  kti  iBd  ckuacicn  lu« 

beta  aT   MMl^MMM.     II   bJIwii    llM  Ood  b  U  Ot^KUVt    mlilj,   u 

IkSaltt  rmmm,  tkt  S^iiwi  Fuh«t.  U  Um  mm*  mmm>  ii  t>tlwt«*  ia  tW 
■t^oMtr  «r  d  pnpAM  Md  dfptfUd  qwlt^  nek  ■  ptnoB,  Mch  a  duU 
«rGa4.  BMIteMMoUiMaftWotiJKliviridtof  tratkto  Bol  lb*  wkata 
[itriMHifci  •!  Itwlap.    nwa  k  ■  nbjwtx*  Nd*  m  vtU.    Tki*  biur 

I '-  u  iiiwll)  faUMU  linn  pin  iM :  uj  it  oh^  I'  odi*  Mack  vanMf 

tiiwiMI.  For  Mk^icttntr  b  af  Ika  inl  fmronMmta  to  tka  waau  cf  tha  aauL 
Pw  wk«  aMa»g  aa  daM  aat  kaU*<w  la  tka  oalvaid  aad  objamra  Cad  t 
Aad  y»  ka«  faw  iMBf  pririiiln  TkaiMt  MallM  DnMkjr  Ik  ikdr  aw» 
haara  r  Gad  b  aat  aaly  a  Fmoa,  hai  alw  a  dbaMttar.  A*  •  Pmmm  w« 
mnUp  Hka ]  Bb  DMm  ckvactar  v«  mmi  mjaflni  w  ow  o«m  tkuacur. 
Tka*  iwiMf  b  SM  Maipblad  KB  ika  •amUpfNf'a  ■*!■•  u  caaianad  M  M 
la  paitaka  aT  Aa  satwi  af  DMattr.  WanUp  b  ft«tb«  tf  U  daa  mi 
■aha  m  h— Ij  a»d  dhh*.  Tfca  twa^a  af  ika  OM»ard  Dtf  <o  mkjm  . 
aM«aMdaMMMbifcaMalwkrarbUk.tbahri(Mtaf  Mhaiu*.  •••• 
baipadl»<W^fMl»«f  iifinilM^UlWMm  arpiiM  baifc  faai. 
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If  yoa  dmply  ftdmit  tlidt  entity,  of  what  anil  ia  It  to  joa  i  Ton  bare  do 
doubt  beard  of  lacb  a  thing  u  the  commm^on  of  nlota.  What  ia  it  ?  1m 
it  the  tuper&ial  doctrine  of  objecdve  recoc&ition,  or  b  it  the  6ecpa  plnlMo- 
ph;  of  mbjecdve  feUowdJp  ?  Yon  mnit  gnaid  Tonnelve^  aeainst  the 
evili  arising  from  the  nera  objective  itcognitioB  of  the  wodd'i  piopheti 
and  Mint*.  Nothing  ia  ao  eaiy  a*  to  uy,  O  Jtsat,  O  Uotea.  Thia  appte- 
bcnsion  of  the  citenial  leality  of  {real  apirita  ii  not  commnmon.  Then 
ii  Chriat,  here  are  we ;  and  between  na  Iheie  ia  a  great  galL  Uteri  it  nc 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf,  and  bring  about  closer  relaUona.  Hence  b  11 
that  Jenu,  though  good  «ad  trne,  affects  not  our  livca  till  we  icaUie  bin 
wilhia.  The  Quisl  of  older  theologiei  is  the  bairen  outward  Esct,  the  dead 
Christ  of  histoiy  and  dogma.  Bat  the  Christ  of  the  New  DJtpensation  u  «i 
indwelling  poiver,  a  living  ^irit,  a  lact  of  consdousnen.  It  ia  thii 
philosophy  of  subjectivity  which  undetliea  the  I^tgrimagea  to  Saii)ti,'a*  tl^ 
are  called.  We  have  been  asked  to  explain  what  we  mean  tqr  these  pilgii 
mages.  They  are  onply  ptaetical  applkatioiu  of  thb  principle  of  anb- 
jectivity.  As  pilgrims  we  approach  the  great  taints,  and  conAnone  with  them 
in  spirit,  killing  the  distance  of  lime  and  space.  We  enter  into  them,  and 
they  enler  into  us.  In  our  souls  we  cherish  them,  and  we  imbibe  thai 
character  and  principles.  We  are  above  the  popular  error  whkh  mj»>ri»it— ■ 
the  spirits  of  departed  saints,  and  clothes  them  again  with  the  fieih  and  bonei 
which  they  have  for  ever  cast  away.  Nor  do  we  hold  these  homan  q>irita  to 
be  omnipresent.  We  do  not  say  of  them  that  they  fill  all  space,  and  arc 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  We  believe  they  still  eiiit,  bnt  where  they  tire 
we  cianot  tell.  Wherever  they  may  be,  it  is  possible  loi  us,  earthly  pCgiinu, 
if  wo  are  only  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  to  realize  them  in  coosdousnets.  II 
they  ore  not  personally  present  with  ui,  they  may  be  ^iritually  dnwn  iate 
our  life  and  character.  They  may  be  made  to  live  and  grow  tn  Ul,  .  .  , 
This  is  a  normal  psychological  progress  to  which  neither  science  nor  theoloQ 
con  take  exception.  Here  ia  the  subject  mind,  there  is  the  'object — a  prophet 
or  saint.    The  nibjecl,  by  a  mysterious  though  natural  process,  absorb*  the 

During^  the  -  anniversary  festival  of  18S1  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  formally  announced  the  advetit  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  both  ft-om  the  pulpit  of  the  Brahma 
Mandir,  and  in  his  annual  English  discourse  in  the  Town 
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UR  or  KESIIU8  CRDiriNai  I 


CrfbM  !-.Btkmrf  bnrihvM,  V*  h»«  MM  hM  Ife  ted  «r  te  Jm^  ^  «• 

wdr.   Wn  *M  Utf  Lord  Jtn  lapllMd  rigtHW    fcwfcli   jwi   Ifa. 
BiboU  tW  Wt  *um  wWtod  «»  Ite  Sm  «r  0^  Iwwwil.    Sm  y« 

ta>  Ik*  UnMd  J<Mk  ud  by  U<  lU*  ;ata  thi   BipdM,    -'-■---  ---g   ^ 

*■  ^  BifKtaK  Mr  teboU  iB  iW  ikf  ibM  lb  dweiM  d  ika  Htdr  OoM. 
AB  iWm  •»  Wn  ptvMM.  F-tW.  it»,  tmi  Holy  SpMl,  tfkitmaj  w^iti. 


B*  Ihaa  «xfda}fl«d  the  itwanin;  of  tb«  «ct  of  btp- 
tbaa  bjr  lanMnion,  and  hinu«lf  with  hU  utocUtM, 
bfttbad  in  th«  unk  o««r  which  all  thb  took  ptao*. 
ThsM  two  oBramoalos,  it  ts  riMdlau  to  poiot  out  w«n 
.  Beuit  to  incorpar«te  the  spirit  of  Chriitiaii  tacrsmont* 
\  totu  the  rvliipnn  of  the  N'civ  Dispensation.  Christian 
diviaaa  wore  much  oAmdad  at  the  liberty  taken  with 
Ihelr  aoleoin  observances,  but  could  not  at  the  same 
tioM  help  perceiving  that  this  was  the  right  way  of 
■atiooaliaing  the  precepu  of  their  faith.  Keshub, 
luiweier.  waa  toe  sagacioas  to  permit  any  one-sidednats 
to  be  aecribed  to  his  new  Church,  and  the  Eucharist  had 
been  followed,  and  the  Baptism  preceded  by  the  Hom 
'cere»oay  which  1*  essentially  a  Hindu  observance. 
The  Hiadas  worship  Fire  a*  God  oa  such  occaaioos, 
bat  ha  worshipped  God  n>  the  fire. 
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itself  to  all  these  special  cultures  and  ideas.  Butwhei 
after  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage  a  very  large  and  reall; 
influential  part  of  the  Church,  not  only  rejected  hi 
leadership  but  took  up  a  position  of  uncompromisinj 
hostility  to  every  great  principle  he  taught,  when  agali 
year  after  year,  far  from  any  approach  to  union,  (fo 
which  he  secretly  waited  and  longed),  his  opponent 
developed  a  creed  that  seemed  to  him  little  dififeren 
from  the  cold  rationalism  of  Deistic  speculations  i: 
other  parts  of  the  world,  Keshub  thought  the  tim 
had  come  to  draw  the  line  between  his  followers  an< 
the  rest  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  He  threw  off  ever 
reserve,  and  boldly  differentiated.  He  announced  th 
New  Dispensation  with  deliberate  formalism  and  sacra 
mental  solemnity.  Let  no  one  for  an  instant  imagine 
however,  that  he  left  the  Brahmo  name,  or  dissolve 
the  organization  of  his  branch  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
On  the  contrary  he  celebrated  the  annual  proceed 
ings  of  the  Conference  of  the  Brahmo  Soraaj  of  Indii 
with  greater  eclkt  than  ever.  He  unveiled  a  portrai 
of  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy  on  the  t6th  January  in  th< 
Albert  Hall  with  an  imposing  speech,  and  suggested 
that  the  next  thing  to  do  in  commemoration  of  th< 
Rajah  "  was  the  presentation  of  a  medal  to  be  annually 
given  to  the  best  student  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Comparative  Religion."  But  he  determined  that  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  should  be  henceforward  known 
as  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  he  wanted 
to  give  the  New  Dispensation  as  distinctive,  and  aa 
recognizable  a  character  as  possible.    This  charactei 


400  UFB  OP  KBSBUB  CHUHDSR  SHI. 


W<9  Cttll  tUt  CMomooy  ymry  important  becauM  ol  tlio 
plooi  wUdi  KMhQb  cUimt  for  himself  in  his  own 
•poitolk  body.  Afkar  tho  forms  wort  gono  throagh^ 
Ksthnb  giTstho  foUowing  chargo  to  tho  apostles  •— 


aad  ft  ilMi ftMi Ut Steid^  1 4o opftcl ftMi fMk    Imi 
aad  Bf  fblkv  kftlk  oAm  told  s«  tka  H  I  Imiw 
W  Willi  I.    IWitm^Daotk 
tW  pan  «r  |Mr  MTML    My  ItevMit  MmI«  kftik 

IkivrfHt  I  ■Ht  te  kwlft  aad  kava  ao  caMa  la  ka 

lahlipai  aw  af  a  iiffiiiUMad.  I  aai  oaly  aaa  aC 
Taa  aw  aaal  faftk  by  iW  «arld*a  pioplMU  aad  apottlaa.  Yo«  aad  I  aat  waC 
fcrtk  kf  Jaaai^  Sakya  ICaaA,  Ckakaaya  aad  o«Wr  fraat  propbcta.  Tktf 
aaal  aa  faftk  iaio  iW  vorid  la  ptaack  tiMk  tratka.  Takiag  ika  daM  aC 
ImI  I  lal  |aa  llMaa  voada.  Yoa  ara  aoi  aqr  apoatkti  bat  bocb  foa  aad 
I  aat  iMr  apaatlHb    TWyaia  aanpMtaal  latbara  aad  grmadliabtra.    Wa 

aat  bam  la  iba  Maa  aC  tbdr  gaaaiHiHa     Wa  aia  tvka-boia  la  ibdr  ia^d*    

idbaa  I  acbaavladfad  yaa  aa  apaallaa  tboaa  baavaaly  propbtta  bad 
aad  aaal  laa  aaaack*  loaly  amal  tbair  veadi  la  tbair  dkdplaa. 
Is  ibia  aaiy  aaaas  la  paar  baarta  tbaaa  Qad  aial  ptopbaia  aia  pccaaal*  aad 
Ibap  aai  |aa  la  paarwaA.  Tbay  lai  |aa  la  taka  lala  baart  iba  aaflvlaci 
af  ^^M aad aanavSd aaa.  Taarbtalban  aad  aialara  aat  liaUac  bi  iba 
aaa  aCatMan  aadlwplatjr.  Hov  caa  yaa  ba  at  aaaa  wbaa  yaa  taa  all  tbia  I 
na  ipMto  aC  Jaaaa  aad  Maaaa  aad  CbaHaafa  itiB  ipaab  la  paa  arkb 

MnbTT.  Iba Malbar af  a  Flapbati  alaa  rnaiBiiaii  paa  ibaa :— •• 
af  Iba  Kav  Di^paaaatfaap  fa  aad  aa«« aqr cbBdraa.    Lal  aatptkiaaiaad 

la  tbak  laKaa  arkb  a  vaar  adfbt«    If 
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him,  and  he  had  determined  to  follow  its  leading 
every  new  direction  which  it  pointed.  The  first  i 
stance  of  this  new  method  in  the  year  i88i  was  tl 
introduction  of  the  Christian  ceremonies  of  Bapttsi 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  national  garb.  Keshi 
wrote  an  account  of  it  thus^^^      ^\  ^■■'   \_ 

On  Sunday,  the  6(h  Much,  tbe  ceremoay  of  idAptint  tlie  taxmiaaa 
Hindu  life  was  peifonned,  vitli  due  toUmnity,  in  MCordsoM  villi  tba  pi 
dple  above  lel  forth.  TTie  Hb4a-JEP*jlc*  of  Chiiil  (pitticnd  after  pn 
in  the  dinner  hail,  and  «at  npOD  Uie  floor  upon  bate  eromxL  Upon  *  til 
pUte  Wat  Rice,  and  In  a  imaU  goblel  was  Water,  and  there  wen  flow 
and  leavei  around  both.  The  minuter  read  the  foHowing  tenea  fina  1a 
uii : — "  And  he  took  bread  and  fav«  thanlu,  and  brake  It,  and  gave  m 
them,  tayias,  Thii  ii  roy  body  wUch  i*  eiven  for  yoo.  Thli  do  in  rcoM 
brance  of  me.  "  Likewiie  also  the  cup  after  lupper,  njing,  Thia  cnp  la 
new  tesumcnt  in  my  blood  which  ii  ihed  for  yon." 

A  prayer  vrai  then  offered,  aiking  the  Lord  to  blen  the  taoamental  i 
and  water : — Touch  thii  rice  and  this  water,  O  Holy  Spirit,  and  torn  tt 
[>rouly  material  lubEtance  into  lanctifying  spiritual  forces,  that  they  may  uj 
eDtcrinc  onr  aystem  be  assimilated  to  it  aa  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  nti 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  souls  with  the  ti 
food  and  drink  thou  hast  placed  before  us.  Invigorate  us  with  Chiist.foi 
and  nourish  us  with  Kiinlly  life.  The  Lord  blessed  the  rice,  and  Ha  bleti 
the  water.  And  these  were  then  served  in  ttnall  quantities  to  Ihoae  aniiu 
and  men  ate  and  drank  reverently,  and  the  women  and  childten  alio  ate  a 
drank,  and  they  blessed  God,  the  God  of  prophets  and  saints. 

Ttie  New  Baptismal  ceremony  was  held  in  the  following  June. 

Tbe  devotees  formed  a  procession,  and  solemnly  moved  an,  mag 
a  hymo  with  the  accampanimcnt  of  the  mridanga,  the  conch-aheU  a 
cymbali,  till  they  reached  the  bathing  ghaut  of  tbe  Xamal  Sar^ar  the  la 
attached  to  the  house  of  the  Minister.  The  place  had  been  deeonted  w 
flowers  and  evergreens,  and  the  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  was  waving 
the  breeze.  The  devotees  took  their  seal*  upon  the  itepi  of  tbe  ghaoi ; 
minister  sat  upon  a  piece  of  tiger's  akin,  stretched  uponawoodcaV 
erected  for  the  occasion.    Deep  silence  prevailed.    It  was  near  middnj. 


Lin  OF  KzsHtJB  cmmzoR  tnr. 


W«  cell  tbia  ceremony  very  Importuit  btcauM  ot  tha 
pUo*  which  Kethub  claims  far  Unuttlf  in  hU  own 
apostolic  body.  AAer  tho  fortu  w«n  gone  through, 
Kcfthob  gavo  the  following  chug*  to  tho  ftpoatloi  t— 

w>  aqr  mtalmt.     Th^tlon  «fau  Uvamm  a  wrmat  mtf  nftft  tnm 
fci— I  MraM,  Md  mf  PMk«  huk  «Am  Hid  m  ihM  IT  I  1mm  fow 


«ttb.priMv 


Tw  ««lHb  «M*m  1  ■Hlbiloi%,«dtMMa 
■I*  tmUf,  1 4»  M«  mnA  fM  M  Hh  paM  (MfhM  Jmb 
Ow  Mtwl  rdattoM  *n  a(  •  dUfctni  Una.    t  M  s^r  "M  «f  yow  hnd. 

TMM«MM«>tthr*i«wtd^pM|>h>UUd*pMllH.      TMMdiMMM 

*nk  hr  J«M>  S«k}«  Umi,  OakUmjm  wd  Mka  pm  pnipWte.    Ttay 

lMM^HlHtkfaloA««DMMpr«cktk>k   mt^      TlklBC    tfc*   dMi  of 

**  fal  I  til  |M  IhM*  wofdi.    Yarn  an  MM  ay  apoMki,  but  botk  jm  ud 

lriHlil|irr        Thqran  NT  ipMtMl  folkm  Md  gnadhUMn.    W* 
«•  few*  h  A*  IhN  onWt  t^imtkfc.     Wi  an  l«k»ban  h  tWk  1^4-    . 
mtltm.    Brfi  iMJMMltilfil  jtiiiiiiiMlH  ifciiwtiiiMlj   pnphMt  kad 

M^ted  ^  MM   |M  M  Hch.     I  Mlj  ivpMl  tkik  ««nb  lo  Uwir  dbdplH. 

blfeb««riMn,ta|MthMrtitktM  God  wl  ptoplM*  an  prMM,  aid 
Aaf  «■  }W  !■  fowvwh.  n«r  taO  ]FM  10  taka  bto  kMit  tha  Mfvlap 
aTAM^aanvaMMa.  Yowfcialli  aad  ifalM  an  iHUk  !■  Ik 
w>  of  a^^  aad  l^ltiy.  Km  cm  }•■  ha  at  Ma  wbM  jm  m*  aD  ihk  f 
na^UMifjMaai 

Tm  HMt  Ml  ■•■■ 

Ua^ihallaAara 

<r  te  Maw  MfiMadw.  fa  aad  Nvaard 
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things  were  arranged.  No  one  was  pfepared  for  nidi  a  dgfal,  as  none 
amoni^  the  select  few  who  were  present  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 
After  the  introductoiy  portion  of  the  Service  was  over,  the  ministfr  invoked 
Divine  blessing  on  the  Ceremony  which  was  to  be  performed,  and  pimyed 
that  it  might  become  pro6tab]e  onto  the  Chnrch.  He  then  li^^kted  up  the 
fuel  before  him,  and  pouring  over  it  dariiied  batter,  prodooed  a  brisk  FSrc^ 
which  he  addressed  as  a  great  force.  "  Thou  art  not  God  :  we  do  not  adote 
thee.  But  in  thee  dwells  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  Intitingyishahkr  Flaaie^  the 
Light  of  the  universe." 

The  most  original,  undoubtedly  the  most  touchingf 
of  these  ceremonies  was  the  Ordination  of  the  Apostles  1 
of  the  New  Dispeiisation  on  the  15th  March  i88i.    A  ' 
week  afterwards  they  were  sent  out  on  their  tour  through 
the  country,  a  tour  from  which  Bhai  Aghore  Nath  Gupta, 
one  of  the  saintliest  among  Keshub's  disciples,  never 
returned.    The  persons  who  were  ordained  as  Apostles 
assembled.     Their  feet  were  washed  by  Bhai  Kanti 
Chandra  Mitra,  and  wiped  by  Bhai  Gour  Govind  Roy. 
Each  one  of  them  was  then  presented  with  a  silver 
medal,  bearing  the  inscription  of  Apostolic  Brother*   . 
hood  on  one  side,  and  the  likeness  of  a  flag  on  the 
other.     Bhai  Goiu:  Govind  Roy  as  chief  priest  ad* 
ministered  the  vow. 

He  presented  to  the  minuter  a  Medal,  iHiich  he  rtftnaAf  aooqitod  aad 
wore  on  his  person.  Then  followed  the  presentation  of  a  stick  and  a  aoipw 
both  national  symbols  of  mendicanqr.  Dressed  in  gairict  with  head  shaved* 
the  Servant  of  the  Apostles  (Keshub)  hamUy  receired  these,  sndsikadfaralMs. 
Thereupon  rice  and  vegetables  were  put  into  the  small  bag,  wUdi  ha  held  in 
his  hand  as  a  mendicant.  The  ceremony,  which  was  impiesihc,  aad  mofsad 
ay  to  tears,  was  the  beginning  of  thirty  days  of  mmdifancy,  dning  whick 
the  Serrant  of  the  Apostles  was  pledged  to  Uts  eidnsively  opoa  ataMb  la  tW 
shape  of  rice,  dal,  salt,  oU,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c,  with  wU^  kiad  fitiaeda 


MV«MMii  ««fc  •  Avit  M 


W«  «B  tU»  mnmmy  vny  ImpocUnt  bec«uM  at  the 
plao*  wUdi  KMlmb  daiou  for  hinuelf  In  hU  own 
^otloHe  body.  Aftar  tha  famu  wcra  gone  throagbi 
KHtab  gavathe  fallowing  diwge  to  the  apoMlM  »— 

■■M  MKailHitv'aMlw.    I  a«  yaw  MraM,  I  aa  yaw  Mead.    Tm 


jwm  mnim,  «^m*m  X  Mrt  ba  iamfy.  iBd  tei>  m  cmm  l«  b*  pMlM  ^ 

«ah«^4^     X4*MlM^fMMtbipMlpMpteJWMMM  Ut   dfadpiM. 

0«  v^  i^tkw  M«  if  t  dUbml  Uad.  I  aa  okly  cm  oT  jow  bud. 
TMaMMMfMtbbritawwU'«tMapbcUMd>|N»tki,  YooudlanMal 
fc««k  by  J^i^  Saky*  Umi.  CbaitujF*  »'  M^v  P<m  prepbaU.  Tb«r 
hM«  MMl  w  teth  iM»  Iba  vorld  lo  pnacb  tbati  tfWb&  Ttkatf  lb*  dvt  of 
ttrfr  IM I  Idl  fM  IhM*  vofdi.  Yoa  m«  HI  My  BpoMk^  b«l  botb  j«a  ud 
1  — A*ifiHlii.  Tkcyw*  M(  v'fil*^  <"!•«•  Mxl  |nMll«tbam.  W« 
«•  bM»  la  Ite  HMiTl^lMMMkA.  W«  m  Iwtn-bora  la  tbtk  ia^ 
Mta*.  BrftaaIa4M>McBdyaaa«apa«lMihaMbw<«lr  prap^M  iMd 
aiiifaad  nd  Nat  yaa  M  MMk.  I  aaly  npmt  tbdr  »a«^  to  tboi  dhriplia. 
b  lU»  ««r  Maa,  te  yaw  bMMi  thoM  God  wal  prapbM*  tn  proMH,  aad 
ttay  Ml  yaa  ta  yaw««k.  Tbay  id  yaa  le  lab*  lata  haait  (ba  nfMlatt 
ar^MaadvMwMMa.  TowbiMbm  aad  ^un  an  ilakiac  la  ibi 
M  rf  aAriM  aad  iHfMy.  Ho*  mb  yoa  ba  at  aaa*  wfeaa  yoa  aat  aB  lUt » 
TW  «Mb  af  Jaaa  aad  M«Ma  aad  CUnaya  ata  ipaak  to  yoa  wiib  waiMk. 
Taa  Ml  sat  Maala  arid  «b«i  yoa  baai  ibek  tary  ^ada.  Oar  Sapaaa 
MaOM^lhaUaAaradaFMptelB  ri»  aoMMada  joa  ibaa  i— -  Apaatka 
of  Mba  Ma*  W^waarta^,  |a  aad  aoM  ay  tbOdM.  Ul  aaapiidMaad 
atoaa^May^AaiK  lUa  la  tbdr  Macaa  a«b  aB  yaar  arifbi.  If  yaa 
kM  ^  iMa  •■  yaar   Ommt^  Hatha,   |a  aad  aa«t  bar  tMhm.' 


scxDaE&  our  of  the  afosilss. 
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^Adoralper.   Be  ft 
He  tktt  tkakctk  of  iMd 
aX    Tc  lUI 

tJbit  t^  Lord  pfofidcck  for  fos.    Go  a  all 

tkeK< 
j€m  to     ■ 
tjfee  people  of  aajoxaizydo  aoc  viat  to 

feet,  aad  fo  cliewbuc    Be  aoCaapy,  be 
let  t^  peace  of 
Be  poor  aad  pa&est  ia  ipint.    Coaqoer 
vit^  pcrj  v^e&  fo«  iee  the  pnde  aad  vaaitj  of  tbo«  «ko  se  is 
peace  a&d  psxitj  flov  into  tbe  pboe  wbcre  foo  fo.    Iffoofoiotoa 
kf  tbe  people  tbere  fed  tbat  a  aev  b^  balk 
docb  BOC  lie  ia  pcide,  bat  iacfeaa 

the  plcasares  of  bfe,  bac  if  God  givetb  joa  aajr  bappJocM  aeecpt  k 

tbaakfiBlacai  aad  b^uailicj.    If  joa  take  aoi  tbe  jofi 

He  cnctb  aad  bear  not  tbe  paia  arbkb  ooaMtb  Abm  tiii^  ya  «i 

icb       «k    Never  dare  to  dictate  to  tbe  Loid.    Saj  aot  •fha  iBto  tot 

"       'fi^aatoBepkatore.**    WbatevcrbappcMk  ia  GoAkii^dBto 

b  bf  Hia  wilL    To-day  joa  aia  bcve»  la  toouaa  Itea ;  t»4iy  te 

viadiiboMr.    Bat  be  aot aftaid,  aotbv  ba 
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•NWi.   0%<»^Liift»i*—*w*»»*l^i">  ud  Ha  «B  |*N 
««*MlKaM««fc  la  tmm  k.    D»  Mlhfag  il>i  Mr  iMd  mmmt 


TImn  OKMMnlM  w«n  AccompaaiMl  at  ihort  intcmlt 
bjr  vows  of  various  kinds,  and  Kashub  also  multipUad 
diflinBt  Ofdna  of  doTotaes.  The  first  vow  takeo  was 
tba  vow  of  povoftjr  administand  as  wo  have  already 
said  i^oa  Kaahob  blmsalf.  For  waeks  together  Kashub 
Utanlfy  Uvad  en  tha  almsgiving  of  his  congregatioo.  _ 
Ha  had  ouajr  timas  had  it  io  bis  mind  to  give  over 
dui|*  of  Us  aSairi  to  his  children,  and  spend  his  life  on 
tha  banafactJons  of  tba  public  Ht  commenced  so  early 
aa  ttjs,  bogging  from  door  to  door  among  tba  families 
who  ttvod  in  tho  Bharat  Asram,  and  wiih  the  ric*  and 
vogattblas  thus  oollactod,  cooked  his  own  food,  when  the 
Vaiiagya  Bovamant  oommancad.  But  be  did  not  maka 
asy  di^lay  of  i^at  ha  bad  dona.  He  did  not  want  to 
dapand  spoa  a  temporary  impulaa  in  entering  upon  sudi 


f 
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a  life,  he'  wanted  to  **  reduce  almsgiving  to  a  83rstem/' 
He  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  life  of  the  house- 
holder and  the  mendicant    His  idea  was  to  find  out  and 
assign  some  source  of  income  to  the  fiunily,  and  for 
his  personal  wants  to  depend  upon  the  almsgiving  of 
the  public.    He  made  at  different  times  various  plans 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  vow  of  poverty  now  taken 
was  an  important  one  amongst  them  all.    Gifts  of  rice, 
vegetables,  and  sweetmeats  were  made  in  abundance 
by  the  congregation,  some  Idndly-disposed  Christian 
Missionaries  sent  boxes  of  biscuits,  and  an  appeal  for 
a  gift  of  the  Bible  was  also  readily  responded  to.    **  The 
Vow  of  Poverty  "  says  Keshub  **  seems  to  have  worlced 
well,  considering  the  regular  and  ungrudging  supply  of ' 
alms  from  day  to  day,  and  the  very  generous  apprecia- 
tion it  evinces  on  'the  part  of  the  donors.    Only  the 
superfluous   sweetmeats    occasionally  presented  have 
been  somewhat  costly."    Keshub  himself  practised  the 
virtue  of  almsgiving  largely.    He  fireely  gave  whenever 
men's  poverty  excited  his    charitable    feelings;   and 
whenever  any  sums  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose  he  chose  the  poor  of  every  community.  Chris- 
tians, Hindus,  and  Mahamedans  alike.    He  distributed 
ice  in  very  hot  weather  to  the  Brahmo  missionaries^ 
and  sweets,  pulses,  and  cool  water  to  wayfarers.    Some- 
times he  gave  away  amounts  of  money  which  he  oould 
ill  spare ;  any  scene  of  suffering  moved  him  deeply. 
He  modestly  subscribed  to  every  charitable  object  wfaidi 
interested  him,    often    anonymously.     To  those  who 
knew  the  difficulties  of  his  circumstances  thia  open- 


OT«i 


of  tb«  S»l«tioB  Amy,  {«>* 
ha  had  aa  Ihaojggicil  wympathj^  not  loof  bafara 
bj  tha  Ctf 
ia  tfaa  poblic  MiBan^  ha 
■miJii  dM  cmpdad  Polka  Court,  wttt 
•  chaqiaalBhbpaAKitopaydowathafiBeifaiqrwai 
layoMd.  Xtiaa  cniaw  bet  tlut  «mm  at  his  bittar 
OffOBiBl^  whs  waatad  to  nna  his  caoss,  had  tha 
«flroalM7  la  coim  to  his  boosa  oo  ona  occasioa  wtdi 
ttiAr  aabanifri—  book  to  solicit  his  aid  in  support 
at  Aa  Sadhana  Sowij  PaAapa  thay  cama  to  tiy  his 
toapK.  Thqr  ««n  dJaappoiotod,  bowvar.  whan  ba 
qafady  took  tha  book,  aad  sabscribad  a  sum  of  mooay 
wmSm  tta  litla  of  Saijmmtm  Jmyt$  "  Truth  triumphs  "  1 
Bat  aetwithstaadiag  all  tba  partiality  hs  had  for  mao- 
dkaa^,  Kaahab  oovw  coooteiMacad  tha  sia  of  idlanass 
hi  nligioas  aaa,  oa  tba  oontnry  it  will  appev  shortly 
that  ha  aavor  woffcad  so  hud  as  wham  ba  astablisbad 
tba  vow  of  povarty. 

AaoChar  ii^grtaat  tow  astablisbed  was  what  Keshub 
caDad  **  tha  vow  of  salf-sumndar." 

nay   an  «m  of  ika  wtdd. 

■M>7.      TWr  an  an* 

Yftlkay  «U 

•d  wmM  ■>«• 

d  MfS  MMir 

^*«r«MUtBr*<ikabM  «f 


Bordar  ba  astsbli»had  a  tmaU 
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**  Bidhan  Deposit  Bank"  for  the  devotees  to  bring  in 
their  monthly  earnings. 

Tbey  deposit  the  money  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  their  hands.  After 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  Sanctoary  and  mnctified  by  the  Lord*  a  part  of  the 
money  is  given  back  to  each  depositor  with  instructions  for  its  diipoaal, 
Contributions  to  the  Church,  charity  to  the  poor,  aDowanoe  to  mother  and 
wife,  liquidation  of  debt,  are  some  of  the  prescribed  items  ofeipeoditiiic. 
No  depositor  is  allowed  to  draw  more  than  has  been  credited  to  his  accoBBL 
The  instructions  of  the  Church  must  be  strictly  followed.  Upon  these  000- 
didons  money  is  received  and  spent  by  the  Church  of  the  New  Ditpmaation 
for  the  benefit  of  its  flock.  Thoee  only  who  take  the  vow  of  id^aamndcr 
are  welcome. 

Nor  did  Keshub  confine  his  vows  and  orders  to  men. 
In  the  next  month,  that  is  April,  he  instituted  a  Sister- 
hood. 


The  Church  is  incomplete  till  it  has  formed  a  Siattriiood.    Ki 
are  the  agencies  at  woric  for  the  elevation  and  reformation  of  man.    B«t  the 
daughter  of  God  is  as  much  in  need  of  discipline  and  training  m  tko  toa  of 
God.    Our  Church  is  therefore  striving  after  female  edificatioe.    Year  after 
year  our  sisters  have  been  subjected  to  higher  forms  of  discipline,  and  tnined 
to  prefer  simplicity,  poverty  and  devotion  to  false  refinement,  and  the  faktiee 
and  frivolities  of  the  world.    They  have  not  made  modi  progrem  yet ;  hut 
they  are  slowly  growing  in  faith  and  prayer.    We  sincerely  and  fer^reatl^ 
trust  the  more  advanced  among  them  may  grow  into  a  Ministering  Sisteriwod 
and  not  only  set  examples  of  female  poverty  and  devotioov  bat  ioKmuHf 
assume  the  functions  of  female  servants  unto  their  less  devoot  riaterk    Tbe 
way  in  which  this  work  of  q>iritaal  discipline  has  gone  on  for  aoeae  tfaoe 
past  is  not  uninteresting.    Vows  have  been  instituted,  embcadng  varieties  of 
duly  and  discipline,  which  are  solemnly  adopted  in  the  Sancteaiy,  sad  kapt 
up  for  a  certain  length  of  time.    These  Vows  eijoin  meditatioo,  abstemious* 
ness,  study  of  character,  charity,  kindness  to  lower  animals,  anriiaf  ef  ddid* 
ren,  cleanliness  and  sanitation.    On  Tuesday  last  eleven  ladies  were  wliMnljf 
initiated  into  diflferent  holy  orders.    The  Vows  of  the  lirBt  order  we  give  be- 
low :«^hanting  of  108  Divine  Names,  and  Homage  to  Saiata  and  riimhela. 
ICaniing    Readings :— Rig   Veda    texla.    Mid-day    Reediifi  ^-ahagmC 


to  ^^mmm^^^^^*"-^  ^^^MP  -Sh  ^b  ^a 


tmSif,  m4  *«  maaij  vw  vpwk  artcn  ud  acn- 
MOMM.  Bi»  »*«irririB-ir  jnem^sn  wvl,  w^nwmr 
te   «nav««4   «■   idM  <•  work  x   ok  ss   =>  i^a*. 

•««i7  pM«Ha  ■•>■•  is  >»  powM.    U  kL  u*  nterm* 

•Mr  JHwHlOT^  h«  kad  adapud  tfan  •urgr  of  a. 
OlMK.  Ba  MW  Utevvd  is  iW  nMrrUMo  of 
yw.  AadMvW  appbad  aQ  kis  iweuna  to  dM 
MCahBikMaat  ^  dw  idaa  of  iht  K«w  T>iipwniin« 
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The  tremendous  amount  of  mental  and  physical  work 
through  which  he  went  from  day  to  day  since  the  an- 
nouncement in  January  1881,  was  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  us  all.  He  wrote  the  Nem  Dispensation  paper 
single-handed,  and  borrowed  a  large  number  of  heavy 
books  on  primitive  Christian  theology  and  Hinduism 
which  he  read  most  industriously  to  produce  articles 
and  extracts.  The  daily  worship  in  the  domestic 
sanctuary  which  he  conducted  seldom  lasted  less  than 
two  hours.  He  conducted  the  weekly  worship  of  the 
Mandir.  The  whole  day  was  spent  in  various  kinds 
of  duties  requiring  the  most  constant  attention,  and 
the  Minister  and  disciples  often  sat  up  till  past  mid- 
night. Over  and  above  all  this  work  he  organized 
singing  parties  which  paraded  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  evening,  and  visited  every 
obscure  and  unclean  quarter  of  the  town.  The  labour  of 
this  undertaking  was  a  serious  exhaustion.  **  Ordinari- 
ly/' says  the  Rev.  Bhai  Trylokya  Nath  in  his  Kiskma 
Charita  **  he  had  not  the  power  to  walk  a  mile.  But 
when  out  in  the  singing  expeditions  he  stood  and  walked 
sometimes  for  three  hours  together  with  no  covering  for 
his  feet.  Keshub  as  a  mendicant  in  his  gairic  garments, 
walked  from  door  to  door  of  the  city,  and  diffused  amon^ 
all  men  the  sweetness  of  God's  love.  In  the  heat  of 
Bysakh,  perspiring  in  every  pore,  crowds  surrounding 
him,  the  bad  smells  from  noxious  drains  choking  the 
breathy  he  never  seemed  to  feel  any  fatigue.  Generally 
one  or  two  drunkards  joined  the  party,  and  followed  it 
with  their  wild  pranks  without  being  able  to  causa 


Ob  ooa  oceuioQ  «  curioM 
lt»a«p«^.    Thmy  haa  mtmnd  M 

mi  M  &tj  cweawd  naging  wiA 
t  «f  Aair  drmm  and  cjrmbBis,  a 
bwlloA  wUck  wofkid  th«  oO-machiae  goC 
oad  twMag  fioa  iti  MaH  ftvioosly  duugad 
■  ■faMlnia.  TlMdaagvaiMlauiteinent«ftlM 
I  farte  vary  Madavoot  diionier,  aad 
is  Ite  g— iral  Maapada  duU  foOowad  tba  beast  cooJd 
■etda  BBdi  MlacfctaC  TIm  oU-aakar  and  hU  good 
wiibwtt  —ay  apolof  iaa  brooght  back  tha  frighteoad 
mpaadm,  bat  fai  tka  hynu,  arftich  tbay  ware  sabaaqoent- 
fypvaaadad  to  aing,  tbay  had  to  gira  up  tha  osa  of 
llMir  dnBB  and  bnaa  iutnumoti.  Kaahub  had  a 
coMCltBtkMud  aflbctkni  far  mendicaata  aad  madraaa, 
■hia  dMjr  wan  of  a  itfigiom  cast  Some  madman 
««n  Ma  ragalar  corraapoodeats,  aiwl  saat  weekly  des- 
pilrhas  wUdi  ha  aow  and  thaa  read  alood  with  great 
gaalo  to  Ua  friaada.  Soiaa  lavadad  bis  house,  aad  kept 
■  rnntlnaad  hahlmb  nf  inng  and  ajacnlation.  One  or 
two  aaaa  Ban  were  oottTertad  iato  tuaacy  after  heariag 
hk  auinai,  aad  opaa-air  addreaaaa.  In  £kct  tha  mad* 
aav  of  mA  man  was  typical  to  his  miod  of  spiritual 
iaiMetlr-  aad  ha  wrota  soom  Intarasting  compositions 
aadv  Aa  paaadoay  of  A||«/  (Lunatic).  Mendicant 
JUMi  of  tha  VaUhaava  order  wan  tha  deUght  of  bis 
heart.  On  Soaday  aftanoona  they  beaiagad  bu  study. 
a^  ■■■(  oMhaeiaMkaDy  In  load  dtems  of  Prtm  and 
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Vairagya  (love  and  asceticism).  Sometimes  he  secretly 
visited  their  humble  settlements  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  sat  with  them  on  the  same  mat,  and  made  in- 
quiries about  their  mode  of  life.  Keshub  had  a  great 
wish  to  found  wandering  musical  parties  after  their 
model.  In  fact  every  form  of  religion  among  the  poorer 
and  lower  orders  of  the  people  had  his  deep  Sjrmpathy, 
and  he  aspired  to  make  the  New  Dispensation  essentially 
the  religion  of  the  poor.  Flags,  and  letter-heads,  plates 
and  cups,  and  domestic  utensils  of  all  kinds  were  in^- 
scribed  with  the  flags  and  mottos  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion ;  he  left  no  means  untried  to  impress  the  new  xuuBe 
upon  the  popular  mind. 

These  ceaseless  labours, .  and  various  anxieties 
brought  on  an  attack  of  diabetes  in  the  beginning  of  ^ 
1882.  It  is  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  he  had 
the  disease  in  an  incipient  condition  before.  Keshab's 
personal  appearance,  however,  made  the  suspicion  of 
any  wasting  internal  disease,  impossible.  An  ac* 
complished  American  ^ctor,  quoted  before,  who  came 
out  to  this  country  some  years  ago,  said  ^'Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  certainly  was  the  handsomest  man  I 
saw  in  India.  He  was  my  beau  ideal  of  an  Othello  ^ 
<  make-up/  With  a  grand,  imposing,  athletic  figure, 
a  noble  bearing,  he  combined  an  expressive  dig« 
nity  which  reminded  one  of  the  Patrician  Romaiu'\ 
He  was  full  six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chet-  * 
ted,  with  a  powerful  form,  latterly  growing  into  corpu- 
lency. He  had  a  commanding  forehead,  a  radiant  . 
face,  fine  complexion,  and  eyes  that  fiashed  with  inner  * 

5^ 
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ttglit>  n«a  jrevth  ^wuib,  bdog  conititudonally 
Ao«t-«ighlwl,  Iw  won  gold-mountwl  apacUclM  which 
can*  to  ferrn  ft  put  of  Ui  featum,  and  lent 
niaaMtBt  to  hU  nobl*  foce.  Mao  oftwi  noticad  dta 
pacwUar  yonthfalnaai  of  his  appaaimnca,  and  even 
EagUah  oflriali^  gwiaralljr  reticent,  complimented 
Ub  M  Ua  habitaal  dieerfiilneaB.  Keshub  had  a 
I  ttnagt  light  la  his  look.  Few  coold  stand  the  glare 
ef  We  ardent  gata^  whaa  he  choee  to  look  any  one  ftilly 
'la  the  Cue.  Bat  this  he  aeldom  did.  He  haUtually 
le^ikled  himself  wiUda  the  innate  composure  of  bis 
giatiuas  pcessnoa.  Only  when  delivering  his  rare  utter- 
anoss  befac*  vast  assemblies,  he  turned  upon  dtem 
tte  fiiU  lightning  of  bii  kindled  eyes.  And  then,  as 
Emstisn  would  say,  "the  spirit  orbed  itself"  in  his 
fsce^  and  his  hem  vras  as  eloquent  as  his  words.  Many 
B  of  features  have  said  he  had  an  essentially 
nance.  The  lips  were  thin  and  firm- 
set,  thm  cbin  pcomlnent  in  its  powerful  curve,  the  jaws 
maaaiva,  and  the  stiff  little  moustache,  iteatly  matched 
in  elsa  dte  upper  Up.  Keshub'a  step  was  majestic,  his 
whole  countenance  regal.  His  head  was  crowned  with 
bright  lo^s  of  luxuriant  hair,  combed  straight  down 
with  a  simple  grace,  and  then  parted  on  both  sides 
of  the  tample.  He  had  a  great  depth  and  power  of 
veka.  When  he  spoke  loud,  thousand*  could  hear 
Um  from  the  furthest  comers  of  vast  halls.  When 
ha  spoka  in  his  lowest  quietest  tones,  as  in  the  BrahoM 
Maadir,  ha  was  equally  audible ;  his  voica  fell  rest* 
Mfy  Bpgo  the  OBOgiagatiea  Uka  aooM  hiddeo  aprlag  of 
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water  in  the  mountains.  His  sentiments  and  voice 
were  like  some  celestial  poetry  set  to  fitting  music 
We  like  to  remember  him  as  he  stood  addressing  his 
anniversary  sermon  to  a  mixed  audience  of  Hindus 
and  Europeans  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta.  His 
stalwart  form  erect,  towering  above  the  seated  as- 
sembly; his  refined  spiritual  countenance  calm  and 
intense.  His  long  massive  arm  raised,  his  great  figure 
swelling  with  suppressed  impulses.  His  eyes  in  full 
blaze,  his  lips  on  fire,  hurling  sentences  and  thoughts 
that  filled  his  audience  with  awe,  his  mighty  voice 
traversing  from  end  to  end  in  that  great  edifice.  He 
indeed  looked  like  a  prophet,  gifted  with  the  grmca  of 
form  and  spirit  alike.  Who  shall  forget  the  pur« 
sweet  dignity  of  his  presence  as  he  sat  on  the  pulpit 
of  the  Brahma  Mandir  in  his  simple  costume,  the 
numerous  congregation  above  and  around  still  like  a 
midnight  forest  To  look  at  him  was  a  blessing,  to 
hear  his  voice  a  comfort  and  an  exaltation.  His  pre- 
sence called  to  mind  everything  that  was  true,  good,  or 
great.* 

His  habits  when  not  positively  austere,  were  exceed*  "^ 
ingly  simple.  He  strongly  set  his  fiice  against  the 
growing  taste  for  wearing  European  costume^  and 
would  avoid,  without  making  any  fixss,  evexy  artida 
that  had  any  symptom  of  fashionableness  about  it. 
Coarse   common-place   dhoties,   inelegant  up-coonliy 

•  Great  was  our  wish  to  adorn  this  book  with  Knhnb't  fflrwiM  •  bat  oC  ^ 
the  many  likenesses  taken,  there  is  not  one  wt  Ukt.    Wc  wtanrm  this 
for  a  future  edition,  if  the  book  is  destined  to  have  any. 


MliAtdhiMt  and  herbs*  pnlaat,  and  nilk  wen 
M»  ted. .  T«t  t»  avoid  dngnlaritjr,  irtwn  -at  public 
■Mllagib  or  whM  h»  Tiiitad  Eoropaaiu,  he  uMd.  other 
kfaide  «f  dodUaf  .  He  gina  aa  account  of  his  daily 
habilik  fai  which  he  ladndea  die  other  ^MsUes  :— 


>—  >*  li%  >il>  ■*  *Mai  hi  Iht  KMd  Smw.  or  ia  pip*  wUw, 

fe«Mni^Mri«l««fpMaMlMt4udMiIk.irmIUl>k.    TW  doen  . 
«(  A«  amlwi^  «ekk  kM  bM  jHl  ciMMd  by  Ika  y««  «h0  haw  ckw|i 

«MlH«  «to  IM  WM^  ta  Iha  MlfhbaarhSDd  «r  tka  LDr  CMIM*^  hMM 
HWBilAa  SaMwy  aid  tihi  lUr  Mst^  Mfc  ia  kfa  «wa  pmalbMl 
fhi»  Mi  ^M  tli  —  fWKfftii cwptt.  ff-ryihjTfci  iililiui  hii  ii  - 
iMfctf  wwli^  wMcfc  iMti  fcuwo  ha^^  uri  wrt^M  tpf  iton,  laJ  «*n  ' 
b«  taas.  Tib  b  At  cUrf  tUat  is  th«  tUjr,  tW  mmI'i  priacipd  mm), 
a«  ar«yA«HMA  MM^MBt.  tfkUmi  paWiM  far  tW  IndMdMl  aad 
*i  Ctaib.  laika  doM  iMmDr  bvtvMBiiwdit.  AttoMMbta 
•iH;«vliMdi«ipiirtalW«MU|*  ia  th*  wtfc-wnlwi  toiaw  of  th«  m1> 

«(  rfM  aad  k^mUm.  Aa  MoUaf  |Dai  a^  vkkb  taka  icwTmllr  aa  kMt, ' 
tta  DpaAafM  Mad*  tdad  paaMfn  ftaaa  th*  5riaMdnc>nt  aad  Mte 
fcaa^ariii  i  Hi  i  b  ciM  aa  fa  cBMactioa  with  w^  o»«  or  oth*  oT 
te  ta««  lapka  of  Oa  dar-  A  i^arioa  faOxt,  Mck  foiaf  ipaa  U( 
MpaotaaaH^  Tfcwi  i^  of  t>*  K»w  Di^i— Una  k«*«  «  »ariarf  of 
•H^MlMk  Mck  aa-wk^  —■■.■■.-■>- j.  -■..  .-,  .^  ...  ^,,, 
•ai«l***  mmmmmt,  «aaic«iaa  of  alM  aad  pw[ii<  wtribatfat  ta 
M  «f  *a  -j-'th. --t'--"^-    -|j-- -'-■  ■----]'    ■-        -    -11    It 


MaiHaci— lawM>.fc,fc*i<ai»fcai»a*, 
■l,Mb*f  baaha  avl  ttMa.  -  U  lt»  at^kv 
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Saactuuy  ot  dicwlten,  wUeh  contiant  tar  u  hovr  «r  two.  Ike  Hadt 
meet  ftSkln  after  tt^pn  In  tha  IGnittcf'i  ataij.  Hna  fiv  ham,  lAn  fti 
nrighbonrhood  ii  hnihtd  In  ietp,  cwwwiiUoa  ffntwriiig  ■  Tinttf  of  pnil- 
able  andbtcccfting (Dbjeets,  b cwried 0^  UwriaatiiigKiinttiBWiit  i  A.M. 

Great  as  his  influence  was,  Keshub  Chmidar  Sen  was 
at  times  intensely  \uipopular,  and  never  so  much  as  / 
after  the  Cuch  Behar  marria^  and  during^  tha  worldog 

-  out  of  the  New  Dispensation.  The  real  and  apparent 
irregularities  of  the  marriage  did  not  so  much  acoonnt 

.  for  this  as  some  of  his  natural  dispositions.    His  man- 

',  ners  were  gentle  and  dignified  enough,  but  he  lacked 
in  the  social  quali^  commonly  called  **  gush." .  His  , 
shyness  was  almost  morbid.  Befon  strangers  and '' 
-opponents,  before  i^tics  and  men  of  the  world  he  cAeiF 
-sadly  failed  to  express  himself,  nay  grew  positively 
awkward,  This  curious  natural  disadvantage  contrast- 
ed with -his  great  position  and  talents,  was  never  con- 
strued aright,  and  always  mistaken  as  vanity,  concnt, 
and  coldness.  The  mistaken  opinion  now  and  then 
became  so  prevalent  that  he  was  obliged  to  explain  his 
real  nature  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Jeevan  Ved 
often  quoted  before.  Before  his  own  intimate  friends  he 
would  sometimes  talk  like  a  child  out  of  the  fiilness 
and  simplicity  of  his  soul.  And  thus  every  day  he 
talked  for  hours  absolutely  without  self>constraiat,  or 

-  any.  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  his  hearer.  Many  times 
in  the  day  he  would  effervesce  with  jokes  and  pleasantries 
of  all  sorts,  directed  among  other  objects,  to  the  original 
characters  who  surrounded  him.  He  would  repeatedly 
burst  into   the    loud    guffaws    of  the    most    genuine 
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people  ia  Eaglaad  oMa 
itaM  ffi»dM  an"!  At 


i  pe««r  af  hb  ■■adwiafi,  wmcawwl 

t  an  ciitidaa. 

MK  oalj 

:  nnytiwiy-  Ha  was  aet 
abla  M  f  tot  aa  afiooL  Ha  had  M*  iIm  po««r 
I  of  aajring  a  «mrd  in  Mlf-dcfimc*  wh«n  violaatljr  aMaJlail 
\  far  ■boncoaiagi  ba  bad  oerer  comcnittad.  la  Eaf- 
land  ba  wu  oouftooCad  by  a  largv-lirabad.  daoMiutn- 
«iv«  Iriahman,  balongiBK  to  tba  GtivanuMnt  <^itiiai 
mftck  lb*  dalKto  of  wbkh  b«  had  arpoMil  in  ocm 
of  Ua  kelam.  H«  backed  out  of  tba  difficulty  as 
bMl  m  ba  ooold,  aad  tuad  to  daacribe  the  ancountar 
wUk  Back  nixoapactiTa  borror.  Uiu  —  a  young 
Eagliibwoinin  who  cana  out  to  tbU  countiy  as  a 
many  otbar  unmarriad  fsmala 
spar  mada  of  dynamiu  and  gun- 
Oaa  awBiag  ^lan  Kashub  had  gona  to  pay 
bsr  aa  obaisaaoa^  aha  troatad  bim  to  a  placo  of  high- 
aaaaoBsd  alogaaaca  wbkb  mada  bim  dumb  with  fright 
aad  abama.  Asothar  young  lady  who  waa  amployad  la 
bla  boaaahold,  was  a  daily  tarror  to  bim.  Ha  poaitivaly 
iad  at  bar  appraad^  bat  sba  mada  raids  into  his  study, 
aad  iato  Us  ratraata,  aad  laflictad  upon  bim  Uoguaga 
'wUdk  oAar  man  weald  not  bava  tolaratad  tot  aa 
ImMbL  a  boat  of  poopla  from  all  pans  of  tba  world 
aaaaaUy  crowdad  to  Calcutta,  and  npairad  to  lily 
rntliga  to  pay  tbair  napacta  to  tba  graat  Indian  ra- 
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former,  and  take  observations  of  him.  Though  every- 
one had  the  most  unrestricted  access  to  him,  yet 
he  felt  often  the  impulse  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  at 
the  announcement  of  complimentary  visitors.  He 
could  not  always  escape,   however,  and  sat  out   the 

* 

long  interviews  in  a  half-simpering,  stolid,  uncomfiut- 
able  mood.    If  his  interlocutor  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence  and   culture,    not   lavish  in,   or  expectant   of 
personal  compliments,  if  he  was  productive  of  large 
general  ideas.  Keshub  might  be  drawn  out  into  com- 
municativeness.   Thus  treated  he  would  soon  warm  up 
into    geniality,  and    enrapture  his    auditor    with  the 
wonderful  flow  of  his    talk.    But   very   few  in    this 
country  possessed  the  art  of  drawing  him  out.    The 
present  writer  has  been  a  witness  of  many  interviews 
with  eminent  men  from  foreign  parts.    Though  these 
visitors  came  pre-occupied  with  his  great  fame,  yet  the 
actual  conversations  held  were  not  calculated  to  .im* 
press  them  most  favourably.    Some  set  him  down  as 
positively  mediocre,  some  as  mystical  and  unsettled, 
and  a  large  number,  among  whom  might  be  included 
his  own  countrymen,  decided  that  he  was  pretematur- 
ally  conceited.    Only    one  or  two   went   away    with 
adequate  impressions  of  his  genius  and  talent.    Even 
to  his  friends  and  relatives  he  was  at  times  exceedingly  ; 
enigmatical.    To  sudden  and  unexpected  outpourings  * 
of  confidence  he  would    reply  with    freezing   mono- 
syllables.   To  not  a  few  he  was  simply  grim  and  stem, 
especially  if  there  was  any  moral  delinquency  in  the 
case.    To  some  he  was  most  studiously  ambiguous. 


,  fiillrib  SkmrnHtt  partieoUriy  if  b«  sofpMted  aay 
I  to  parioia  U*  ooofldeoce.  And  to  oone  wu 
k*  vooilljr  dtMomh-illw^  or  gnahingly  amiable.  Uany 
mt  Ami  wlliritid  dia  v«o«rabI«  Davmdra's  conf 
**!  havf  1^  wjtM^  bar*  befera  him,  but 
tgak  at  Atf  mind."  All  thU  doat  not  maka  a 
Thaa  again  Kadmb  Chonder  Son  waa 
To  most  l«tt«r>writen  be  vaa 
His  eorraspondents,  unltss 
r  satotpdooal  naaons,  had  to  content  them* 
I  with  miaarijr  half-«boots,  which  ho  seldom  fiUed 
tram  top  to  bottea.  In  his  oariier  jroars,  w«  remember, 
k*  viad  to  corraspond  mora  liberally,  bat  as  ha  gained 
fal  jMn,  •specleoe^  and  thought,  he  scrupulously 
•OOttomliad  his  epistolary  powers.  One  sometimes 
csBO  across  eminent  men  who  complained  of  this. 
Amoag  othera,  Francis  William  Newman,  the  English 
Theli^  sometimes  alluded  with  much  disfavor  to 
Kesfaab's  ■'divinely  absorbed  habiu."  On*  noticeable  • 
fcstars  of  his  occasional  correspodence  was  ths  time 
aad  delibermtkM  ha  spent  on  his  tetters.  Writing  a 
lattar  or  an  articU^  be  composed  word  after  word  at 
giant  intanrala  of  deep  thought,  and  now  and  then  ton 
mp  la  daspalr  what  he  had  so  tardily  produced.  Ha 
■iSMsd  Uka  ona  iatansely  coasdous  of  rtsponsibUity 
la  awy  thing  that  came  from  his  pan,  and  this  partly 
aeeoaalad  far  the  paodty  of  ths  result.  Kashubnowand 
ihaa  ^lolegisad  far  his  imperfection  in  this  respect, 
bat  BO  doobl  it  mad*  him  onpopolar  in  certain  quar* 
ton.    It  has  baaa  eAaa  said  that  a  timely  word  frooi 
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him  could  Mt  ris^ht  many  mlsondentendinga,  and  die^ 
evil  reports.  But  he  obstinatttly  refused  to  say  tiiat 
word.  He  had  great  faith  in  tho  ultlmatw  trtumphi 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  scorned  to  say  anything', 
la  vindication  of  his  own  character.  Another  caaanJ 
of  his  unpopulari^  was  the  obstinate  determination 
with  which  he  refused  to  take  any  man'a  counaeL 
He  acknowledgfed  and  recognized  no  earthly  master, 
though  he  professed  to  learn  from  evaiybody.  No 
one  could  persuade  him  to  take  a  course  of  action, 
and  no  one  could  persuade  him  to  give  it  up, .  when  he 
had  chosen  to  take  it  He  never  made  it  a  sacret  tiiat 
he  walked  by  a  light  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above. 
He  seldom  cared  to  ask  any  man's  advice,  or  obey  it "' 
when  offered  unasked.  Sometimes  he  would  perhaps 
consult  the  merest  outsider  in  a  matter  of  woridly  dutf, 
but  his  intimate  friends  rarely  enjoyed  that  honour. 
And  hence  in  some  important  undertakings  which  he 
commenced,  he  had  at  first  the  nominal,  and  not  the  real 
adherence  of  his  followers.  This,  however,  pained  him 
much.  For  though  Keshub  was  chary  of  communicating 
confidence,  he  valued  the  previlege  of  receiving  it.  He 
felt  he  had  an  absolute  right  to  the  innermost  heart  of  his 
friends,  and  as  to  his  own  heart  and  motives,  thoug^h  he 
knew  he  was  not  communicative,  and  he  had  his 
reasons  for  it,  he  claimed  the  most  implicit  trust.  This 
he  often  complained  he  did  not  get  The  result  of  it 
was  that  he  began  and  carried  out  some  of  his  greatest 
projects  without  letting  any  one  know  befbrdiand,  and 
without  courting  any  assistance  from  anybody.  The 
53 
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Mm  Mriow  dw  sadartaUng  wa«,  tiia  1ms  bU  fri«od»  - 
taMT  UqrAIng  sboot  it  iMfovliud.  Btu  to  thdr  endit 
b«  It  Mid  tihat  wbatlMr  tbcjr  conipnhMidMl  him  or  not, 
M  MOtt  am  tfaiy  feond  out  what  h*  wishad,  they  nadUy 
•dvaaoad  to  h«lp  Urn.  though  that  help,  la  the  Ignore 
aae*  of  awdvai^  vaa  frequently  wide  of  the  marie. 
H«  alw^n  accepted  the  help,  and  became  iomewhat 
matm  commoaicative  afterwards.  Many  opaoty  called 
I  tUs  obetlaacy,  soom  set  it  down  as  egotism,  and  very 
^fcvUkeditiaAelrhearta.  He  had  his  own  estimate  of 
tha  yalne  of  sodi  critidsms,  and  was  IneKorablo  in  Us 
If  help  cam^  he  would  take  it,  nay  he 
1  it,  and  demanded  It,  but  he  would  not 
openly  eonrt  it,  nor  divulge  his  plans  to  anybody,  until 
dicnmataneas  brought  thtm  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  Another  cause  of  Keshub'a  unpopularity  was 
t  Hm  rigorous  stoicism,  his  apostolical  piety  in  an  age 
'  of  ■eU4ndulgence  and  scepticism.  He  and  his  Ibllowan 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  the  rage  of  fashions,  looseness — 
of  asaaaan,  and  wreck  of  convietlona  cbaractsristic  of  hia 
timea.  His  rigid  ideals  undoubtedly  moulded  the  risiag 
race,  but  they  also  undoubtedly  made  him  unpopular. 

I  seldom  took  much  outward  notice  of  the 
I  wants  and  dlscomforu  of  his  friends  ibm 
,  Brahao  MlssJonariet,  who  depaaded  upon  him  with 
tMr  fiuiilles  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  constitntlea 
ti  the  Brahmo  SomaJ  of  India  was  such  that  the 
soROwe  and  needs  of  these  misslooaries  were  never 
laDy  nUavsd  by  Uia  public,  and  a  great  deal  hvag 
■psM  d»  pereonal  supervlslea  and  sympathy  «i  ^* 
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leader.  How  true  and  deep  that  sympatliy  was  emry 
devoted  worker  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  must  testify. 
Yet  Keshub's  exterior  often  belied  that  heL  He  was 
never  known  to  watch  a  sick-bed.  He  rarely  made 
any  direct  inquiries  into  the  private  drcumstances,  and 
individual  inconveniences  of  his  intimate  disciples,  yet 
he  kept'his  eyes  and  ears  so  open  that  he  knew  evBzy> 
thing.  Everybody  carried  reports  to  him  unasked,  and 
he  elicited  information  1^  various  indirect  means.  He 
rarely  visited  the  houses  of  those  who  were  the  most 
constant  attendants  at  his  own  house.  He  had  an 
inveterate  dislike  to  make  the  least  parade  of  his 
affections  and  good-wishes,  particularly  in  regard  to  his 
dearest  friends.  Men,  for  these  reasons,  often  accused 
him  of  hard-heartedness,  and  his  followers  of  servility. 
But  the  latter  were  so  profoundly  convinced  of  his 
unuttered  affisction,  that  outward  show  ceased  to  be 
important  to  them.  And  his  own  principles  in  tiiis 
matter  were  entirely  unaffected  by  ill-natured  criticism. 
External  civilities  and  attentions  were  in  his  eyes  in- 
considerable virtues  for  which  a  great  many  men 
among  his  assistants,  had  special  aptitude.  For  in- 
stance, some  among  them  had  rare  gits  in  the  ministry 
of  sick-beds,  others  in  attending  to  the  daily  wants 
of  the  apostolic  workers  and  their  families,  others  again 
in  polite  attentions  and  personal  courtesy.  He  solemn- 
ly assigned  to  them  such  duties.  He  felt  it  was  his 
office  to  educate  these  men  in  their  respective  duties, 
and  distribute  each  form  of  the  needed  ministcatioos 
to  workers  especially   called  and   appointed    tor  the 
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minUtared  to  th«  spiritual  wants  <^  the  community. ' 
somehow  or  other.  Keshub  cultivatad  the  peculiarity  td 
a  seeming  inattention  to  the  wants  of  those  vim 
depended  upon  him,  and  the  public  accused  him  of  court- 
ing afiection,  but  ofEering  none.  Uncommon  man  are 
least  common  in  the  way  they  dispose  of  their  afilbctioDs, 
and  it  will  never  do  to  judge  them  by  the  conventional 
rules  of  courtesy  and  pn^riety.  Keshub,  it  maybe 
freely  conceded,  had  his  singularities,  and  his  angulari- 
ties also.  But  none  who  has  studied  him  could  feel  a 
moment's  hesitation  to  declare  that  to  know  him  was  to  ^ 
trust  him,'  as  you  could  trust  no  other  man.  The 
recipient  of  the  most  conflicting  confidences  and  jarring 
secrets,  of  a  dreadful  nature  sometimes,  he  was  &ithful 
to  everybody  who  loved  him,  and  had  therefore  to  be  re- 
served and  careful,  where  others,  whose  relations  wrae 
less  manifold,  could  afford  to  be  open.  It  sometimes 
happened,  however,  that  those  who  complained  loudly  of 
his  coldness,  were  the  most  forward  to  give  him  thdr 
imquesttoning  faith  at  critical  times.  The  innate 
friendliness  of  his  nature,  we  will  soon  have  occation  ta 
illustrate  as  we  proceed. 

The  reader  who  has  studied  his  injunctions  to  the 
various  orders  of  devotees,  and  to  the  apostles  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  **  magis-  'Z 
terial "  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered.  He  becune 
more  and  more  authoritative  towards  his  latter  years, ;' 
and  he  openly  said  that  the  authority  belonged  not  to 
the  lower,  but  the  higher  self  in  him.  The  man  who 
never  expressed  a  direct  wish  in  regard  to  his  moat  inti- 
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TMa  MiglHai  lal  aathority,  it  will  ba  ob»ervd,  Kartiub 
dafau  aoc  aaljr  far  Umad(  bat  oa  btfuUf  af  '*av«ry 
mta^MT  at  tha  Naw  Church,  eveD  the  hnmblesL"  But 
ptactkally  It  appliad  to  him  alona,  and  henca  it  wu 
■'T**'T*'  cama  of  hit  later  unpopularitjr.  Men  tried  to 
apply  eirktly  aad  Utarally  to  himwlf  the  rules  he  applied 
to  atherm.  Aad  a*  ia  tha  caee  of  a  spiritual  man  like 
him,  a  too  Utanl  appUcatioa  of  outward  rules  could  not 
bajaatly  outde^  ha  waa  accused,  as  in  tha  case  of  the 
CoA  Bahar  sarfiaga^  of  an  incoosUtent  violatioa  of 
•  hb  earn  ordioancaa.  Much  unpleasant  feeling  was  tha 
coMaqaaDca,  It  was  disadTantageous  in  another  way. 
Kashab's  feUowar^  avar  on  the  alert  to  imitate  him, 
laaday  Imbibad  iIm  **  ma|^starial  spirit  i "  and,  as  they 
an  t^MttH  tha  aasM  extant  of  piety,  they  bittarly 
aocuesd  each  oAar  of  tha  violatioa  of  apostolical  mlaa. 
Tto  giaatv  Uia  somber  of  detailed  injunctloas  tha 
graalar  tha  mntaal  critidam.  The  disagraemaau  amoag 
kit  apoaleUcal  ceUaagiias  alluded  to  before^  gradually 
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took  a  most  fatal  form  in  this  manner.  Keshub  demand- 
ed an  immunity  from  such  rules  of  criticism  in  his  own 
case,  because  he  declared  that  in  every  daty  of  life  he 
was  guided  by  the  direct  commandment  of  God.  Besides 
it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his,  that  the  legislator  might 
claim  exemption  from  the  outward  authority  of  his  own 
laws,  especially,  as  he  maintained,  that  at  no  time 
had  he  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  ordinances. 
This  was  his  contention  in  the  marriage  controversy, 
and  also  afterwards.  He  readily  conceded  to  the  other 
Brahmo  missionaries  the  privilege  of  receivings  inspi- 
ration when  they  sought  it,  but  he  held  that  they  did 
not  on  all  occasions  seek  it,  or  walk  by  the  light  of 
Heaven.  Not  being  spiritually-minded  enough  for  this, 
they  should,  he  thought,  be  guided  by  rules,  and 
injunctiofis,  sanctioned  by  him,  under  Divine  guid- 
ance, in  the  name  of  the  community.^  This  was  the 
principle  of  church  government  he  meant  to  work 
out  since  the  announcement  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

*  Keshub  veiy  distinctly  laid  down  be  bad  an  official  podtioa,  as  tbe 
Minister  of  tbe  Cborcb,  and  be  had  a  private  podtioa  apart  from  bia  ^««^t 
terial  duties.  In  tbe  latter  capacity  be  was  Uke  other  BiifaiiM%  aad  tbe 
community  was  fuDy  justified  not  to  sanction  erefytUD^  be  did.  B«t  as 
their  Minister,  appointed  by  the  hand  of  Fkoridencc,  tbe  whole  mnfitfiiUm 
and  community  were  to  accept  his  authority,  and  foOow  hSs  praccpta.  He 
specified  the  subjects  on  which  be  was  to  be  implicitly  foQowvd.  TW  pio> 
gress  and  success  of  the  present  Diq>ensation ;  realisation  of  tba  Spirit 
God  and  iomiortal  life ;  honor  to  tbe  saints  aad  prophets  of  tbe  iratld  * 
prayer ;  Yoga  or  fommwnion ;  the  reconciliation  of  primitive  asceticism  sad 
modem  civilization ;  the  reconciliation  of  phalosophy  sad  *>**!> 
at  first  the  subjects  on  whidi  be  demanded  to  be  obi^cd  by  the 
But  the  range  of  snbjecU  gradoaUy  widensd,  till  tbcy  ^■"^ntftd 
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took  a  most  fatal  fonn  io  this  manner.  Keahub  demand- 
ed an  immunity  &om  such  rulss  of  ctiticiiin  in  hia  own 
case,  because  h«  declared  that  in  vmy  duty  of  life  he 

was  guided  by  the  direct  commandment  of  God.  Besides 
it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his,  that  the  legislator  might 
claim  exemption  firom  the  outward  authority  of  his  own 
laws,  especially,  as  be  maintained,  that  at  no  time 
had  he  departed  from  the  spirit  oi  the  ordinances. 
This  was  his  contention  in  the  marriage  controversy, 
and  also  afterwards.  He  readily  conceded  to  the  other 
Brahmo  missionaries  the  privilege  of  receiving  inspi- 
ration when  they  sought  it,  but  he  held  that  they  did 
not  on  all  occasions  seek  it,  or  walk  by  the  light  of 
Heaven.  Not  being  spiritually-minded  enough  for  this, 
they  should,  he  thought,  be  guided  by  rules,  and 
injunctions,  sanctioned  by  him,  under  Divine  guid- 
ance, in  the  name  of  the  community.*  This  was  the 
principle  of  church  government  he  meant  to  work 
out  since  the  announcement  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

■  Keihub  very  dUliocdy  laid  dovra  he  had  an  official  pontion,  aa  the 
Uiniitct  of  the  Chuich,  and  he  had  a  private  poiidoii  apart  from  hta  «ni»ifi- 
icrial  dutiei.  Id  the  latter  capacity  he  wai  like  other  BnbnuM,  »ad  ibe 
community  wai  fully  justified  not  lo  Eaoctioo  eveiythine  he  did.  But  u 
their  Minister,  appointed  by  the  hand  of  ProvidcQce,  tbe  whols  CMipegatSon 
and  community  were  to  accept  hii  authority,  and  follow  hla  precepta.  He 
ipeciiied  the  tubjecti  00  which  he  wm  to  be  implicitly  followed.  The  pro- 
pea  and  lucccB*  of  tbe  preKQt  DiBptnution ;  rcaliulion  cf  tlie  Spfaii 
God  and  icamortol  life;  honor  to  the  uiot*  and  propheu  of  tbe  worid- 
prayer ;  Yoga  or  communion ;  the  recondliaUoD  of  primitive  atceticinn  and 
modem  civilization ;  the  recondliatioQ  of  philowphy  and  faith.  Tlwit  vow 
at  Gnt  the  lubjccti  on  which  he  demanded  to  be  obeyed  by  Ikec 
Bnt  the  range  of  mbjecia  {radiuJIy  widened,  tUl  tlwy  CBbcaccd  alaiost 


4M  im  cv-xmitn  chumimr  skm. 

Ms  om  MAfltlqr,  Ugk  u  it  wu,  mi  not  cqulfy  final 
wllh  wty  0B»  of  Ml  foUowwi.  PnlinpsthaHlndamlnd 
•■Inwily  nq^TM  bdng  gnld«d  by  detidled  rulei  taiA 
lnlanrtloM  ta  •twy  bnportaat  doty,  but  tUs  nathod  of 
jtiiiwmiiiiit  WM  altogather  n«w  to  tlM  tnuUtioni  and 
1il*iiy  of  a*  Brahmo  SooaJ,  and  during^  Kadmb's 
■dnlalitntloM  Ui  mcoM*  was  axoaadingly  doabtfid. 
'Alio  tfa*  ■MiwHal  priirtlflga  of  individnal  inaptiatloo 
«Ueh  1m  kad.dalnwd  on  bdialf  of  avery  membar  of  U* 
Cfcitt  «••  frtal  to  Oo  Intamtt  of  any  penooal  oen- 
y^tML  Whattwar  aiqr  nda  or  diadpUoa  was  fimod 
ttaplaaaaat^  or  bkaeo^  tbo  ploa  of  Inii^ratlon  waa 
raiiad  to  aat  b  aaida.  Evidaotly  It  waa  ddiar  too  eariy 
or  too  lata  to  lotfoduoa  dib  principla  of  authority  bi- 
te Ao  dat^b  of  Itfa^  and  Kesliub  at  ttmei  becama 
aiioadliinljt  daapoodont  and  Indignant.  All  doubt  in 
ngard  to  Maialf,  all  doabt  in  ragaxd  to  tha  law*  ho 
g«f%  waa  ngardad  by  him  aa  groas  tnfidoli^.  Ho 
wrola  thns  to  ooa  of  hit  frianda  t— "  What  have  you — 
baaa  ddaUng  }  Whan  I  raflact  on  your  prasant  oondl- 
tloa  I  aa  wwaodlngly  painad  and  alanaad.  What  I 
lUTC  aaos  is  CalcBtU  ia  a  draadfnl  itata  of  a&irs,  I  can 
■offw  ho  qnlat  whan  I  think  of  it,  or  remember  it.  If 
ao  mmA  vabaliaf  baa  anterad  into  our  community, 
what  win  ho  Uw  and  I  O  God,  what  will  be  the  ood  f 
TMo  Mag  bvDt  by  ny  bands,  this  thing  of  my  haait, 
«Ut  am*  body  of  MB.  wiU  it  be  broken  to  places  ?  WIU 
Aa  Maada  aad  bradirsa  of  my  sotU  desert  me^  and 
«a*  oTdMB  na  mmtfi  May  God  do  what  te  boati 
V  fas  falgt  ■»  ••  ba  aalii^  custeai^  wotldly,  «a- 
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whose  unanimoiu  content  alons  wu  authoriUtiTab*  oooU 
seldom  agree  on  any  important  subject  thedr  personal 
attitudes  towards  each  other  being  veiy  undedrable. 
"Whatever  therefore  was  dona  towards  controllings  the 
body  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  himsdf,  and  hit 
authority.  In  the  next  place  Keshub  was  consciona  tbM 
any  rule  he  wanted  to  apply  to  lefracbuy  members,  some 
of  them  secretly  applied  to  him,  and  if  be  claimed  to  be 
free  from  the  rules  of  criticism  because  he  walked  by  the 
light  of  the  Spirit,  they  rused  exactly  the  same  plea.  So 

the  ipirit  in  following  tha  letter.  Kedwb  niMkcd  tbcw  poptarilk^  faM 
could  oot  Tenure  them.  He  011I7  emph»riMd  Ui  own  —'*'-—**■"* 'r  Ib 
1S7S,  when  in  hii  Town  Hall  lectnv  ha  aBBMBced  Urn  N««  Di^aa-  . 
utlon,  he  uid  "  IT  ron  beline  In  God,  beKevc  that  He  bai  not  ■■■——'■■'—■  ^ 
me  to  be  an  infallible  {uide  onto  yoa....T1)e  voj  oMd  nf  bimA^  at 
pracbed  to-day,  diwwn*  me,  and  potnta  to  God  alone  a*  tbi  tonm  of  all 
irath.  IT  yon  exalt  me  u  a  teacher,  and  then  falling  down  befbm  naa  aceept 
evRy  nttenoce  of  mine  ■•  a  divine  meange,  yoo  do  10  at  the  tIA  of  dcbuing 
yoonelvea,  and  jeoparditiiig  you  hi^icat  intacata,.,,AlI  that  X  wwttad 
for  ii  thii,  that  whatever  truth  then  may  be  in  my  teachtngi  dtoaU'bc 
accepted  and  followed,  not  Tor  my  take,  but  for  the  nke  oC  ttm  truth  ittdC" 
In  lUt  when  lending  out  the  Apoillea  of  the  New  U^cnntiOB,  in  hia 
solemn  charge,  he  thui  said : — "  Do  yon  not  Imow  that  I  am  a  vile  dancr  ? 
What  I  lay  on  thii  point  it  troe,  believe  nie.  Yon  an  not  my  ^-^Vt.  yon 
art  my  liiendi,  my  valued  coadjutor*.  Do  not  imitate  me.  ImitnHon  ia 
death,  it  it  blindobedience,  it  it  tlaveiy.,.,May  my  Fathtfbeyeor  tcndwr 
and  guide.  Let  no  one  regard  me  a*  bit  gam.  My  entreaty  b  let  ao  oae 
learn  anything  for  my  uke,  or  for  the  lake  of  my  inteHecL  Whatever  I  tay, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  aicertain  it  by  appealing  to  th«  Spirit  of  God. 
Accept  or  rg'cct  it  according  to  Hi*  direction."  Kcdnb  '"*"—'*—  So 
that  made  an  eioterie  reconciliation  cf  the  tense  cf  hit  own  nnwoitUaei^ 
with  an  oveipowering  lente  of  hit  own  antliority.  lUi  golden  tmtb  of 
recoKHed  idf-eetimatei  he  could  not,  howtrcr.  Impart  to  hia  oeBBraaity. 
They  either  thought  too  much,  or  too  little  of  U*  authority. 
•Seep.311. 
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devput.  that  will  do  iqe  no  harm,  but  my  hoart  i 
to  think  what  will  ba^me  of  those  who  p4s«  i 
judgments.  For  the  sake  of  lovo  I  have  borne  maay 
abuses,  and  I  am  destined  to  bear  many  more.  Have 
those  who  are  moet  IntiiQate  xpared  me  i  Z.ooIc  at 
Bejai.*  What  has  become  of  him  !  If  to  disbelieve  in 
me  is  to  reject  the  Dispeasatioa  of  God,  it  troubles  me 
to  think  what  will  become  of  men.  If  by  di&owQtng^ 
me,  and  overpassing  me  any  one  can  be  saved,  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to  that,  but  is  that  possible }  I  fear 
infidelity  very  much.  It  is  more  dreadfiil  than  tiie 
most  dreadful  sins.  Govern  each  other  firmly,  have 
faith,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  come  nearer." 
The  result  of  all  this  mutual  di3a;greement  was  m  diree- 
fold  mischief.  The  missionaries  in  spite  -of  tihnr  higli 
character  became  every  day  more  and  more  uncontrol- 
lable ;  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  threatened  to  produce 
unheard  of  monstrosities  of  conduct;  and  the  practical 
work  under  the  3r;^mo  Somaj  every  day  declined,  an4 
v/as  at  last  very  nearly  paralysed.  The  further  Keshub 
felt  his  alienation  from  Brahmos  in  general,  the  more 
compact  he  tried  to  make  the  small  apostolic  body 
immediately  around  him,  and  consequently  the  greater 
was  his  dread  to  discover  its  elements  more  and  more 
irreconcilable.  What  unspeakable  pain  and  despon- 
dency this  caused  during  his  last  days  we  do  not  wish  to 
pourtray.  But  the  unfortunate  subject  must  repeatedly 
come  up  before    the    narrative    of  his    life    is    quite 

■  Bcjai  Kriihiu  Goiliiranii  Uft  Kadutb  to  join  tlie  SM&uuSam«|  tttm 
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h$  feoeived  at  hoow  iLad  «brou],  when  he  «t  rjin  iatw^ 
«ili^  pcvfiid  forth  hU  »uS«riag»  in  tfaoso  manrwOoo* 
d— aUomcrfhtobefan  thathronaofGod;  how  all  who 
kmd  Vn,  mna  bU  opponents,  wera  conv«tt«d  In  a 
aasMB^  and  oouoted  it  an  honor  to  be  of  any  larvica 
ID  bfaft.-  Tb*  aarvants  adored  him,  and  lookad  190B 
Ub  wadaaBlsod,  they  never  he^rd  an  angry  gr  crnal 
«Md  froiB  Um.  He  oooquered  them  mora  1^  bia 
fMdHMa^  Ihaa  othan  do  by  violence.  The  chUdftn, 
fledca  of  whom  from  th«  neighbourhood  gathand  at 
Uy  Cottage  won  daligfated  at  the  least  notk*  firom 
Vm.  At  aoatvarsafy  iiutlvala  ha  transported  than  by 
Ma  oqaiaha  bWDOor,  plaaaani  anecdolea,  oHginal  in- 
vmdoos  of  daniooa  to  be  burned  and  battarad.  &!•• 
WDifes  to  ba  tet  oft  aod  no  aiKl  of  orangaa  and  swaat- 
■aata.  BtM  it  waa  tha  woman  who  wanted  to  have  the 
aeat  firaqoant  aooaaa  to  him.  Scrupuloualy  careful  about 
too  finely  mixing  with  the  other  aex,  he  often'  coo* 
trffed  to  neettbaa  half  way  through  hlawiie,  but  they 
bnha  an  bairian^  and  made  panooal  appeala  to  him. 
Ibaaa  wa>»  owatly  the  wlvea  and  relativaa  of  Brahmo 
■iaaiaaariaa,  Their  domaatic  wanta  were  manyj  the 
xaaoiasaa  of  the  M'tt*"*  Office  ware  acanty }  tha  difEar- 
Mcea  andthediaortaraofMangal  Para  (tha  niaaionaiy 
■aigbbenibnofi)  wva  cbrooic;  and  the  ladiaa  would 
tnNt  ao  one  witb  UMir  eoaplainta  bat  the  Uiniater 
MmmiL  Datwan  lily  Coctaga  and  the  mltaiooaiy  . 
■bifc^  than  VM  pcivnte  ooomunicatioo  through  a 
lir^  door,  wbkb  only  at  ataiad  boon  af  the  day  waa 
r  it  waa  ttobamd,  the  woman  of 
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Hindu  and  Mahomedan  gentlemaa,  dlacovared  in  him  a  ' 
fondness  and  attachment  for  them,  which  produced  not 
only  a  surprise,  but  a  warm  response.  Hindus  like 
Maharajah  Kamal  Krishna  Dev,  or  Maharajah  Joteodta 
Mohan  Tagore  found  him,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
genuine  Mend.  Mahomodans  like  Nawsb  Abdul  Lataof 
admired  htm  almost  as  a  fiuthfiil  Uahamedan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Evangelical  Christians  put 
off  their  sectarian  prejudices  to  honour  his  spiritual  as 
well  as  practical  Catholicism.  His  religious  eclecticism 
not  only  took  the  practical  form  of  personal  love  to 
men  of  all  persuasions,  but  what  is  more,  secured  thai 
personal  love  also.  Hence  at  his  death  they  all 
mourned  alike,  they  all  missed  him  alike,  and  bore  the 
same  testimony  to  his  worth.  But  among  men  who 
immediately  surrounded  Keshub,  his  loving  nature 
produced  its  deepest  effects.  Reserved  and  taciturn  as 
he  often  was,  the  very  rareness  of  the  manifestatioa 
of  his  feelings  had  a  flavour  which  firequeney  would 
have  undoubtedly  marred.  When  bis  expressed  sym* 
pathy  came,  it  came  like  a  heavenly  visitation,  which 
none  who  received  it  dared  to  undervalue.  How  often  did 
it  happen  that  the  missionaries,  after  the  ruthless 
controversies  they  had  with  each  other,  came  to  him 
tired,  bleeding  at  heart,  hungering  for  consolation^ 
and  he  by  a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  smile,  or  a  sweet 
beautiful  prayer  at  the  domestic  sanctuary,  ministered 
unto  wounds  and  sorrows  which  nothing  else  could 
cure.  Never  courting  affection,  sympathy,  or  aid  on  his 
.  own  account,  yet  agonised  at  times  by  the  t 


^  Keiliab  tud  a  uogQlar  sagacity  in  nuddng  out  tb* 
mativm  aad  sccrati  of  men.  The  iMvytn  foond  h«  «a> 
a«  good  a  lawyv,  aa  thoroMlves  if  oM  better  i  own 
of  the  wodd  soaght  hia  advice  on  worldly  alEiin ;  and 
•voy  one  wbo  enUrod  into  a  quarrol  with  Um,  thought 
twice  before  he  did  so.  He  had  foiled  and  dafaated 
«a«7  ulBta  BWo  with  their  own  weapooa.  He  laya 
Ik  Jhe  elgbUi  chapter  of  Jetvon  VtJ  "By  God's  graea 
It  the  vwy  dawn  of  my  life  I  understood  men  tobeveiy 
■HafaetaatiaL'*  Ha  wai  exceedingly  ftuspldoaa  in  ibrm* 
i«g  Ma  eelfanaia  of  men.  The  present  writer  wtf  !•• 
aaaben  having  heard  him  lay  mora  than  oiice»**  I  hold 
veo'a  motives  to  be  unworthy,  until  thay  haTO  proved 
them  to  be  otherwise."  He  had  a  faith  in  the  origin 
I  aad  conatitBtioo  of  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  but 
'  he  had  a  deep  distmat  of  men  in  detail.  He  was 
haanly  oheervaot  of  good  qualities,  and  when  he  was 
cpavinoedof  a  man's  honesty  and  worth,  trusted  him 
•var  aftHwarda.  Bat  he  was  equally  observant  of  bad 
qpalltiai.  and  his  obeervatioos  generally  corroborated 
Ms  ittstiactive  eatimataa.  He  aaw  the  good  and  bad 
M  aO  flsea,  be  fccecaat  their  individual  conduct  in  pro- 
bable aaorgMdes,  and  his  confidence  even  in  his  most 
laCiaata  fi^enda,  thanfar%  was  not  entire.  TUa  may 
iOMiwtiit  aoooont  far  the  raaarve  aad  reticence  which 
bad  hseoass  habltaal  to  him.  The  great  capacity  for 
afcction  bo  poBssasid,  and  Ua  Dataral  diacrimlnation 
of  liiliis  bslaiiued  in  his  own  case  thaas  unfavorable 
•Mfanatifc    Bat  a  man  eannoc  be  alwaya  had  abaolutaly 
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the  neighbourhood  poured  in,  their  bftUes  on  thdr 
arms,  thdr  children  of  varioiu  agat  aod  '^^mffntfrpnT 
following  them*.  If  it  was  prajrer  time,  th^  fbond  Uieir 
way  to  the  prayer-hall ;  if  it  was  meal  time^  or  any 
other  time  when  Keshub  could  be  cangh^  they  be* 
seiged  him,  and  plied  him  with  their  demands,  -  difficul- 
ties, and  petitions,  to  all  of  which  he  listened  with  tiie 
utmost  complaisance.  They  called  him  Karia  (Doei^ 
or  Master.  The  English  word  Governor  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  Karta  had  listened  to 
their  troubles,  they  imagined  relief  could  not  be  fitr  (rft 
The  complaints  and  appeals,  which  were  often  of  the 
most  conflicting  and  personal  description^  were  dealt 
with  by  him  in  a  most  delicate  and  sympathetic 
manner.  Though  he  could  nob  always  administer  the 
relief  sought,  he  fiilly  persuaded  all  the  applicants,  that 
they  had  his  profound  sympathy  and  aCEection,  He 
had  a  special  love  for  each  individual,  adapted  both  to 
the  natiire  and  circumstances  of  the  party,  and  whether 
it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  they  could  not  but  feel  that 
his  friendship  for  them  was  singular,  unlike  his  friend- 
ship for  any  other  person. — In  his  absence  all  this  sym- 
pathetic friendship  is  blotted  out.  The  criticisms  are' 
there,  perhaps  sharper  than  before ;  the  rules  for  con- 
trol and  repression  are  ther^  the  difficulties  and 
sorrows  are  there,  much  worse  than  before — every  one  of 
the  missionaries  is  an  irresponsible  master  in  his  own 
sphere ; — ^but  the  gathering,  binding,  sweetening,  wann> 
ing  force  of  Keshub's  love  is  hidden  for  ever,  and  ha* 
left  a  strange  blank  on  the  face  of  eveiything  I 


/. 
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Keabab  had-a  stngolsr  lagscity  in  making  ootdis, 
motives  and  Hcnts  of  man.  Tho  Uwy«n  found  ha  was 
aa  good  a  lawyer,  as  themsdves  if  not  better ;  men 
<ii  dw  world  soaght'Us  advice  on  woridly  affidn :  and 
every  one  who  entered  Into  a  quarrel  with  him,  thought, 
twice  before  he  did  so.  He  had  foiled  and  defeated 
many,  astute  men  with  their  own  we^Mms.  He  says 
in  die  eighth  chapter  of  JIuvaH  Vtd  MBy  God's  grace 
inthe  very  dawn  of  my  life!  understood  men  .to  be  veiy 
unsnbsta&tiaL'*  He  was  exceedingly  susptdons  inform*  '. 
ing  his  estimate  of  men.  The  present  writer  wdl  re>. 
members  having  heard  him  say  more  than  onoe^  **  I  hold 
men's  motives  to  be  unworthy,  until  they  .hare  proved 
them  to  be  otherwise."  He  had  a  fidth  in  the  origin 
1  and  constitution  of  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  but 
he  had  a  deep  distrust  of  men  in  detail.  He  was 
keenly  observant  of  good  qualities,  and  when  he  was 
convinced  <rf  a  man's  honesty  and  worth,  trusted  him 
ever  afterwards.  But  he  was  equally  observant  of  bad ' 
qualities,  and  his  observations  generally  corroborated 
his  instinctive  estimates.  He  saw  the  good  and. bad 
in  all  men,  he  forecast  their  individual  conduct  in  pro-' 
bable  emergencies,  and  bis  confidence  even  in  his  most 
intimate  friends,  therefore,  was  not  entire.  Thb  may 
somewhat  account  for  the  reserve  and  reticence  udilch 
had  become  habitual  to  him.  The  great  capad^  for 
afiection'  he  possessed,  and  his  natural  discrimination  ■ 
of  virtue-balanced  in  his  own  case  these  unfavorabla 
estimates.  But  a  man  cannot  be  always  tad  afaaolntely 
nleot  about '  everybody   and  evarytfdng.>  Henoe.hIs 
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private  opinions  about  his  friends  and  associates  pefco- 
lated  amongst  those  concerned,  creatinsf  a  grast 
deal  of  mutual  suspidon  and  diaaBteem.  The  good 
qualtdes  he  now  and  then  pointed  out  had  not 
much  influence,  because  his  diaciplea  did  not  ponei 
the  balance  of  compensating  love  so  natural  mth  hinii 
but  the  bad  qualities  (which  Utterly  he  frequently  dis- 
cussed), were  productive  of  virulent  criticism  and  mu- 
tual depreciation  among  the  Brahmo  misdonaries. 
Even  amidst  his  apparent  success  tills  threatened  his 
cause  with  impending  ruin.  The  curious  thing  about 
the  whole  matter  was  that  the  individual  who  poured 
his  critical  confidences  into  his  ears  imagined  he  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  leader's  approbation,  and  the 
persons  traduced  were  lowered  for  ever.  But  Keshub 
privately  knew  the  depth  and  draught  of  water  in  eadi 
of  his  confidants,  and  calmly  kept  his  own  counsd. 
He  hoped  this  rigorous  mutual  criticism  would  cure  the 
evils  against  which  it  was  directed,  and  in  this  hope  he 
did  not  discourage  the  critics.  But  he  could  not 
help  feeling  constant  misgivings  of  an  utter  disruption 
of  his  apostolical  body  through  personal  ill-feeling 
and  rancour,  especially  when  he  was  conscious  that 
not  a  little  of  it  was  directed  against  himself.  He 
knew  there  were  serious  defects  in  his  apostolical 
colleagues ;  bis  natural  gentleness,  and  his  prindple  of 
personal  non-interference  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  cure  these  defects  in  the  way  o&er  leaders  would 
have  done ;  so  he  left  the  delinquents  to  execute  judg- 
ment on  each  other,  giving  only  such  general  guidance 
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ibnnf(iipnyor,*  suggestion,  and  'remote  direction  aslitf  . 
could.  This  policy,,  however,  instead  of  serving  the 
defied  end,  kindled  a  fiercer  fiame  of  ilUfisaling  which 
he  tried  in  vain  tt)  quench.  The  oocasioiial  strong 
criticisms  he  himself  made,  in  the  absence  unfbrtanately 
of  the  persons  criticised,  served  as  authority  and  aigo* 
/  ment  for  the  internal  warfare  of  his  missionaries.  His 
method  of  criticism  had  a  threefold  disadvantagOt  It 
was  construed  into  unintended  confidence  by  the  per-  _ 
sons  who  heard  it,  it  never  expressed  his  whole  mind 
about  the  subject  of  the  criticism,  and  it  never  expressed 
his  estimate  of  those  who  made  such  wrong  use  of  his 
unbvonrable  comments.  He  prescribed  various  humi»  - 
Hating  methods  to  teach  forgiveness  and  mutual  good- 
foeling,  these  perhaps  produced  some  temporary  effect, 
but  never  could  repair  the  mischief. 

When  Keshub's  estimates  of  his  friends  and  associates 
were  so  sternly  just,  how  could  they  be  more  indulgent 
towards  his  opponents }  His  oi^KHients  may  be  divided  . 
I  in  two  great  classes,  those  in  theBrahmo  Somaj,  and 
'  those  outside.  Amongst  the  Utter  a  large  number  of 
Christian  missionaries  were  most  formidable;  there 
were  a  fow,  though  very  few,  orthodox  Hindus  also: 
but  the  largest '  class  of  his  opponents  came  from  the 
educated  infidels  who  hated  every  form  of  moral  and 
religious  earnestness.  He  fireqoently  admonished  the 
Christian  missionaries  to  be  more  charitable  and 
thoughtfol  in-  their  judgments,  taking  a  generous  and 
hig^  tone  ea  tl^  subject. '  He  was  sure'  of  being  able 
:■  •SM^JIt.  .      ,    '      .  ■ 
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to  convert  his  Hindu  opponents  as  his  movemeat  gn«r 
To  clever,  polished,  irreverent  infidels  he  was  indifiier 
ent,  or  mildly  scornful,  now  and  then  somewhat  indig- 
nant, because  ha  judged  them  to  be  the  worst  enemies  oi 
the  land  and  the  people.  But  the  criticisms  which  these 
different  classes  made,  whatever  might  be  their  intriusii 
value,  he  made  it  a  point  to  reproduce  tn  his  newspapei 
organs,  never  hesitating  to  give  fail  publicity  to  th< 
most  venomous  calumnies.  He  treated  these  remote 
opponents  with  fair  respect,  though  he  was  coavioced 
their  opposition  was  mistaken.  But  to  his  adver* 
saries  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  by  fa*  the  most  em- 
bittered of  any  he  had  to  deal  with,  his  attitude  wai 
very  different.  He  was  personally  acquainted  witt 
each  one  of  them,  and  brought  his  fierce  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  bear  upon  their  motives  and  con- 
duct. He  very  seldom  expressed  any  positive  anger 
but  his  intense  consciousness  that  in  attacking  him 
they  were  working  at  the  downfall  of  the  purposes  o 
Providence,  produced  a  secret  repulsion  and  wrath  al- 
most unbounded.  Perhaps  the  only  exception  he  madi 
in  this  respect  was  in  favour  of  Devendra  Nath  Tagore 
for  whom  his  love  and  respect  remained  unimpaired  til 
the  last.  He  went  to  work  to  counteract  the'  plana  o 
his  adversaries  with  a  silent  persistency  which  neve 
flagged  and  never  failed.  All  the  intense  hatred  h< 
felt  against  falsehood  and  against  iniquity  inspired  hi 
efforts.  He  had  no  toleration  of  any  kind  for  th4 
motives  of  such  opponents,  and  the  sentiments  a.nc 
courses  of  action  he  adopted  against  them,  were,  txo 
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to  maaatm^b&iiplMD  latriumpti.  But  thay  had  Qounted 
.  wttkoKk  their  hoi^  KMhub  got  rnmey  in&rmttioa  of 
Aiir  4MlgB%  aad  whM  tha  ttonnliig  paitjr  ammMched 
A*  Sfudlr  bunding  tha  naxt  morning,  thay  found  U  In 
A*  poaaaarioo  of  a  atrong  datadunant  of  Kaahnb'a 
kOamma,  who  aooo  callad  Uw  police  to  thair  hOp,  and 
dlipafaad  diair  advanariet.  Soma  of  tha  language  ha 
hadaaad  againit  tha  laading  memben  of  the  Sadhann 
SaM^  atad  tn  their  throats  like  fiah-bonai,  and  it  is 
le  ha  apprabeadad  the/  hava  not  got  over  the  iirita- 
tfoa  vvan  now.  Not  in  anger,  bat  in  oold  dalibara- 
don,  ha  callad  thtm  ■*  sacuUrists,"  "infidels,"  *'sansu- 
■Sala»'**'pni7arlaas,~  **vicieus,"  "worldly  chaff  whom 
A*  wiaaewlng  ftn  of  tha  Cnch  Bahar  marriage  blew 
mmmf."  Ha  had  little  pattanco  with  man  who  were 
■aliraat  to  them  Ha  had  no  laith  in  tiie  mis^on  of  the 
Sadhann  SomaJ.  «ko^  as  a  destructive  agency,  or  In 
aofiitaieof  that  body.  During  onaof  tha  anoivarsarias, 
hawmt,  whan  a  nnmerous  procession  followed  him,  be 
Itho  whole  assembly  to  stop  in  front  of  the 
1  Somaj  building,  while  he  prostrated  himself 
on  the  greoid,  in  honour,  we  suppose,  of  the  God  whom 
Ua  adMrsariaa  worshipped  there.  The  latter  took  the 
act  in  anything  but  a  complimantafy  sense,  and  made  a 
ftwh  grievanoe  «f  it.  On  one  occasion  he  advised  some 
ef  Ua  diadplaa  to  go  and  invade  the  honsa  of  a  prin< 
dpal  Sadhann  SeouJ  eppooant,  who  had  ridiculed  in 
enn  aona  if  Oa  priaciptea  of  the  New  Dis- 
Ua  daacribed  the  incident  thUs  i — 
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Adi  Brahmo  SomaJ  at  Jorassnko  wantad  to  tun  out 
Keshub  and  hU  companloiu  on  various  diargei^  a 
sharp  conflict  aroM  as  to  .whom  the  InJiam  Mirtar 
belonged,  then  a  fortotghtly  newspaper,  reprssenting 
the  views  of  the  Sooiaj.  Babn  Devendra  Nath  and 
his  par^  claimed  it  as  th9ir  possession  on  aoooont  f£ 
the  money-contoibutions  n\ade  by  him,  and  Keshub 
claimed  that  morally  it  was  his,  by  reason  of  his  active 
share  in  starting  the  paper,  and  of  the  editorial  respon- 
sibilities which  for  some  years  he  had  taken  entirely 
upon  himself.  The  paper  was  printed  at  die  Somaj 
Press,  and  Babu  Devendra  Nath  refused  to  allow 
Keshub  to  have  any  access  to  the  printing  establish- 
ment,  or  to  the  literary  work  of  the  newspaper,  making 
it  in  the  meanwhile  over  to  another  young  man.  His 
party  thought  they  had  sufficiently  snubbed  Keshub. 
The  paper  was  a  fortnightly,  and  they  were  sure  they 
could  get  out  the  next  number  at  th^  leisure.  9ut 
what  was  their  astonishment  to  find  that  before  a  week 
was  over,  Keshub  had  already  got  an  extraordinary. 
number  of  the  Indian  Mirror  published  by  an  indepen- 
dent press,  with  a  scathing  article  on  the  high-handed- 
ness which  had  attempted  to  shut  him  out  1  The  Adi 
Somaj  people  gave  up  the  conflict  in  despair,  but  never 
forgave  Keshub  for  their  defeat  After  the  Cuch  Behar 
marriage,  the  seceders  got  up  a  stormy  meeting, 
and  then  conceived  the  bold  design ,  of  taking  forcible 
possession  of  the  Church  premises  to  manage  them 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  All  arrangements  to 
this  effect  were  made,  and  they  were  sure,  of  being  able 
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to  qgacuta  their  pUn  in  triumph.  But  Amj  hi 
without  tb«ir  host,  Keshub  got  wrary  iatematioa  of 
their  destgiu,  and  wbea  tha  sturming  party  approached 
th*  Uftadir  buUdiag  tha  next  moralng,  thoy  found  it  in 
tha  potiaiilon  of  a  ttrong  dccachmtit  of  Kashub's 
foOowara,  who  leoo  called  the  polio*  to  Ibair  halp,  and 
Jiapaiaad  Ibair  advenories.  Soma  of  Am  langnaga  h* 
had  mad  agairut  tha  leading  meabar*  Of  Iha  Sadharaa 
SooMJ  Btuck  in  their  throats  like  fish-booaa,  and  it  ia 
to  ba  apprehcndad  they  havo  not  got  orar  tha  irrlta- 
tion  even  now.  Not  in  anger,  bnt  in  oold  dallbar^ 
tioo,  ha  called  them  "  Mctilarisu,"  "Infidalit"  **aaoia- 
altsta,"  *  prajrarlftsa,**  "  vidous,"  **  woridly  diaff  whom 
tha  vinnoving  fan  of  the  Cuch  Bdiar  marriag*  blow 
•way."  Ho  had  Uttia  patianoa  with  man  who  war* 
loligmni  to  tham.  Ha  had  no  faith  in  th*  miaaion  of  th* 
Sadharan  SomaJ,  aotoipt  as  a  dactnictlTa  agency,  or  in 
tfM  fiitw*  of  that  body.  Daring  ooa  of  tha  annivertarlaa, 
b*M*ar»  whan  a  nsmaroua  procaaaion  fbllowad  him,  ha 
1th*  whol*  aaiombly  to  atop  In  front  of  tha 
a  Sooaj  boilding,  whUa  ha  proatratad  himaalf 
on  A*  groond,  in  honour,  wa  auppoea,  of  die  God  whom 
hi*  advanarUa  wonhippad  there.  Th*  tatlar  took  tha 
net  io  anything  hut  a  oompUmantafy  tanaa,  and  made  a 
fe**hgii**anoo«f  it.  On  on*  occaaioo  h*  advised  aoma 
of  hi*  dbcipla*  to  go  and  invade  th*  honi*  of  a  prin* 
dpnl  Sadharaa  SooaJ  oppooaot.  who  had  ridiculed  in 
ciar*  *oaM  af  th*  priodpl**  of  th*  Now  Di*- 
H*d**crib*d  th*  iocid*at  thba  *— 
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gadet  of  the  Church  had  set  himself  up  a*  a  levikT  of  tlie  New  Diq>eattiia« 
and  had  the  andidt;  to  pit  pnbUc  addrctie*  before  jaa^'mea^tarieUtAi 
the  true  believen  and  evea  theiT  God.  Snch  a  man  mutt  not  ga  m^anltbcdi 
for  U(  wanton  blaiphemr  and  ureverest  Koffinei  might,  if  myhedred,  dc 
aome  miicblef  amone  the  nnsoarded.  For  the  protectim  of  the  weak,  U 
wen  aa  the  KUoratioa  of  the  mifortnnate  brother,  who  teally  knowa  not  whal 
be  ii  doing,  lome  attempt  aeemi  to  be  needed  to  pat  down  the  propaptioi 
of  fach  anti-dispensation  dioUeif.  For  two  or  three  dajn  be  wai  ma<k  the 
lubjecl  of  eameit  prayer  in  the  Sanetuaty,  and  at  k*t  moved  bf  the  Spirit  d 
God  a  company  of  enthniiulic  derotee*  went  to  the  Louie  of  the  T"'frFMf^ 
brother,  and  taas  tlie  Dirine  name  with  ereat  force,  Hkc  lo  many  poet 
mendicaDti  invoking  God'a  bleanng  npon  bim,  and  aveikging  his  infidd 
attacks  with  prayer  and  hymn.  He  aame  thing  was  done  the  nest  day,  and 
wai  again  repealed.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  this  has  produced  tq>an 
our  weak-minded  brothar.  Bat  we  trust  it  will  do  its  work  in  tinu  midci 
the  unclifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tbtt  new  mode  of  "^'tir^"; 
apostacy  with  love,  persecntlon  with  prayer,  and  scoffing  with  solemn  hymni, 
cannot  bat  be  productive  of  the  most  salolaiy  result*,  and  wOI  no  donbl 
magnify  the  Mew  Dispensation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  love,  forgive- 
ness, or  solemnity  there  might  be  in  these  retributive 
visitations,  but  surely  they  were  "  not  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  results,"  nor  of  much  "  sanctifying  grace," 
because  the  persons  so  visited,  took  the  ministrations 
to  be  insults  added  to  injury,  and  were  all  the  more 
hardened  by  them,  becoming  more  vituperative  after- 
wards than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Keshub,  how- 
ever, fully  believed  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  to  them. 
In  every  quarrel  he  had  with  anybody,  he  absolutely 
believed  God  was  on  his  side,  his  enemies  were  absolutely 
wrong.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  reasons  for  thif 
belief,  we  have  only  to  state  it  as  we  found  it.  Nor  is 
it  our  purpose  to  describe  the  attempts  which  his  enemief 


■ill  h»  private  and  public  character,  men  who 
oatf  Ua  friMrii  at  oaa  liiM^  but  his  davolvd 

af  Aa  tioMi  aaiiai  ba  raad 

^^Bw^^^^^^^^aiB^^^K^       ^^^^^a^     ^a^^^      vv^P9  Vat 
^^^^^m  a^^p  viA^va^^v^^^HB  %9^^ww^w^  ^a%^^^ 

irapadUaatgbaikaiaadaraoaM  Idaaof  haw 

r  tha  triala  and  pmvooa* 

kifli.    Ha  was  alaoaraly  coavlacad 

against  hlm»  wars  against  Piovl« 

rs  of  truth  and  ri^taoasnass,  aad 

accordingly.    Ha  mialtipliad   tha 

■^^^v^w^^^^A     va^^paas       ^aa^^^Pwa    OOVP  a^a0^4  vaa^Pvv 

oocasicnilly  contradictad  by  tha  youngast  aad 

of  hb  co8iaiiinUy»  ha  showad 

ngud  k€  thair  oppcsitiM.    Bat  If 

Aa  laaat  sign  of  ccatHiioa  ha  wm 

to  fMfiva.    His  qaanal  was  wlih  ftMi# 

liair  arivaia  nar^uialiii^ 
tanaally  ptmyod  k€  thaa^  sat  afian  a  day  4w)«^ 
lanifaraaiy  ascath  la  iavaka  UasaUgs  ^^  fhaM 
Ba  spaha  of  thaai  thas   la   tha  A^«   fjUi 
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To  all  who  bite  ui  and  abhor  ut  for  tone  reuon  o(  other. 

We  send  oar  fntenul  lOve  and  good  wiihe*.    li*f  700  pfoqier  !■  hadtk 

a&d  happiness,  and  majr  thoae  who  are  Dear  and  dcu  to.  |«ap««ipcrl  U^  - 
J  the  Merdliil  Father  vouctuaTe  unto  yon  Hit  bkMin&   and  ptoaot*  jw 

lemporal  and  ipiiitnal  well^  J  Permit  at  tout  at  jronr  (eet,  and  lens  honi 

lity  and  foreiveneu. 

One  singular  article  of  the  short  creed  of  the  New 
I  Dispensation  as  laid  down  by  the  Minister  was  "  Loyal- 
ty to  Sovereign."  This  political  declaration  was 
foreign  to  every  phase  of  antecedent  Brahmolsm,  and 
took  aback  many  people.  But  by  some  inner  processes 
Keshub  had  felt  convinced  for  a  long  time  that  loyalQr 
to  Government  must  be  an  essential  principle  of  the! 
new  religion.  He  enjoined  this  principle  as  the  doc- 
trine of  God  in  History  taught  by  him  all  along:  fro™  " 
1866.  He  said  in  his  lecture  on  "  Behold  the  Light  of 
I  Heaven  in  India  "  in  1875,  that "  ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  power  into  India  there  has  been  going 
on  a  constant  upheaval  and  development  of  the  native 
mind  under  an  over-ruling  Providence."  Then  in  a 
later  lecture,  after  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi 
in  1876,  he  spoke  thus  : — 

Do  yaa  believe  that   there  is  God  in  history  ?  Do  yoa  not  recognise  the 

linger  of  cpecial  Providence  in  the  proereu  of  natioiu  ?  Anoredly  the  rccoid 

I   of  BHlish  nile  in  Indii  ii  not  a  chapter  of  profane  hiitoiy,  bat  of  cccledaa- 

I   tical  history.    The  book  which  treats  uf   the  moral,  social,  and  religiaiii 

advincemeat  of  our  great  country  with  the  help  of  Western  sctOLcc,  ander 

the  paternal  rule  of  the  British  nation,  is  indeed  a  sacred  book.    There  we 

Ece  clearly  it  ii  Providence  that  rules  Irkdia  throagli  England 

Educated  couDlrymen,  yon  are  boond  to  be  loyal  to  yoiuDiviiKly-eppointed 
sovereien.  Not  to  be  loyal  argues  base  ingratitude  and  abseace  of  &hh  Ea 
Providence.  Vou  ore  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  Britiih  Gotcnuoeat,  that 
A  to  your  rescue,  0*  God's  ambassador,  when  your  cosntiy  wu' nnk  la 


iqilvia^ttiMWMikaWMMvttataidaravKrinfa  &•  puk 
I  iiMwl  mtmrnUm.   Hm  iterkmMltoctdMr, 
■  MMVirihg  V>M 


TUi  cooTktfon  ia  th*  eount  of  popnUr  teadiiog  cum 
'  irMthlhttiT***^'"*!"'**^'"'^*'™''""'**'"'''^*"^^ 
•f  1S79  which  ramda  KMhub'i  friend*  both  in  EnfUnd 
aad  IndU  vvcy  angry.  In  Uut  documont  tbt  Supmno 
Baiag  as  Mothor  of  India  is  repretentod  as  laying,  "  I 
havo  choMO  India  10  ihow  unto  all  nation*  the  work- 
ing of  my  ipodal  Providonco  in  accomplishing  national 
ndmnpdoo.  Tha  British  Government  U  my  Govam- 
meot,  A*  Brahmo  SomaJ  is  my  Church.  My  duighur 
'^  Qaeaii  Victoria,  havo  I  ordained  and  set  over  the 
conntry  to  rule  its  people,  to  give  them  education, 
maMrial  oomfect,  aad  protect  their  health  and  property. 
Be  loyal  to  her,  fot  the  wamnt  of  her  name  bears  my 
dgaatora.  Love  her,  and  honour  her  as  my  servsot 
aad  repraoeatulv^  aad  give  her  your  loyal  support  and 
e»<«peniioa,  ae  thai  she  may  cany  out  my  purpoeea 
■ahtndered,  aad  give  India  political  and  material  pro*- 
p«<qr."    AH  tUs  belief  aad  sentiment  he  IbrmuUtad 
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into  the  principle  of  **  Lc^ty  to  Sovereign''  in  bii 
simple  creed  of  the  New  Diapensatitm. 

India,  duringf  the  greater  part  of  Keshub's  public ; 
career,    was    the  hotbed  of  political  agitation  v^iidy^ 
intensified    towards    his   dosiag   years.    It    was   the 
educated  classes  m^Iy  that  created  and  kept  up  this^ 
agitation.    A  great  number  d  Brahmos  mixed  freely  ^ 
in  it.    The  character  of  the  exdtement  need  scarcely 
be  specified.     It  is  the  spontaneous  sense  of  nationality, ; 
awakened  by  education,  8tn^[gling  against  the  domi-  ■ 
nance  of  a  ruling  power,  whose  interests,  apparently  at 
least,,   conflict  with  the  interesu  of  the  people.      Of 
course   the   latter   are  weak.    What  is    their  united 
strength,  even  if  they  can  unite,  ag^nst  the  resources 
and  power  of  the  British  empire}    The  consciousness 
of  this  wealcness,  added  perhaps  to  the  contemptuous 
indifEerence  of  a  great   many   officials  to    all   agita- 
tion about  the  people's  rights,  and  the  reckless  race  4 
.    hatred  of  individual   Englishmen  and  Hindus,  make  i 
the  political  discussions  of  the  day  needlessly  rancor- 
ous.   The  virulent  newspaper-writing  on  both  sides,  ■' 
the  mutual  misrepresentations,  the  abnormal  brooding 
over  occasional   instances  of  personal    wrong,    make     - 
peace   and    good-will   all    but  impossible.      On    the 
other  hand  again  the  sycophancy  and  subservience  of 
place-hunters,  the  timidity,   vasdllation,  and  yielding 
incompetence  of  not  a  few  among  the  oppositionists 
themselves,  disgust  both  communities  alike,  and  dailcen 
every  prospect  of  reconciliation.    The  more  hot-headed 
amongst  the  rulers  recommend  unmitigated  coen^oo. 


«Mit  to  t^  tlM  pCMi,  hsTC  ammd  Iha  natioii, 
■ad  virii  to  fida  migli-Aod  orcr  •wy  maoiur  of 
advwN  crftidwa.  Tb*  wIsot  kmongit  tham  do  not 
■Is  In  ite  pwiooal  kMt  of  tha  cooUmwy,  ootnuol 
■ednptk^  paHMWa^  sad  poaea.  littlo  good,  liow- 
mwm,  aoMu  to  oobm  from  all  thU,  m  fiu  aa  tha 
■Mgarion  of  tha  in*faaling'  b  ooooanad.  Kadiob 
took  no  past  la  ika  raga  of  this  cootravany.  Not 
Aal  Ua  ■anriMlitiaa  lackad  to  patriotie  ardoor,  or 
In  An  pOTOtption  of  wroog.  Ha  was  as  raadjr  as  aajr* 
body  •!*•  to  pratait  against  oOdal  injastiGO^  bat  bis 
lagrahy  ••  tha  British  Govwnmant  navar  wavand  for  a 
riagtodqr.  Ha  wy  profoudljr  Mt  that  tha  baoifita 
of  odncatlon,  dM  rafiaaowata  and  aq>iratiODS  of  a 
f»«wakaaad  aodaty.  nay,  tha  vary  foaliogs  of  political 
lad^andonoa  which  found  such  angry  veat,  and  abova 
an  tha  rdigioo  of  tha  Brahmo  SomaJ,  were  all  tha 
pradacta  of  tha  advaot  of  tha  British  power  in  India. 
Individoal  Englishoten  might  be  chargeable  with  a  . 
kaadrad  sins  of  omissloa  and  commission,  but  thara 
was  nndoobead  Providaoca  behind  tha  British  rule. 
Tha  aadltioos  taodaodaa  of  tha  aga,  tha  evil  of  unprio* 
c^lad  joumalissi,  of  noisy  thaatrical  patriotism  ha 
traly  daplotod.  Ha  did  not  want  to  disooorags  public 
^iri^  bnt  ha  stnmgly  sal  bU  foca  against  traasoaabla 
daBoostntiooa  of  ovary  kind.  Ha  know  that  in  tha 
eattiaa  of  lina  tha  Brahmo  Somaj  will  ba  a  vary  auan* 
abo  and  powarfal  organiiatloo,  walding  Indian  nation- 
\  alUaa  into  a  boAOgaDOOua  bcotharbood,  bat  ha  also  know 
that  la  India  rsUgtons  anthnilssm  haabaan  tlMsourca 
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of  every  manner  of  political  diatorbance.  And  he  hifb.- 
fuUy  and  strenuously  endeavoured  to  foster  the  feelings 
of  steady  loyal^  in  his  Church.  "  Had  he  eurdsed  hii 
marvellous  eloquence,"  a  hig^  offidal  said  to  the  presaot 
writer  soon  after  Keshub's  death,  "to  exctea  du 
thousands,  who  bong  upon  his  words  in  every  dty, 
to  political  discontent,  and  seditious  agitation,  whit 
disaster  might  not  have  been  the  consequence  I  Bat 
far  from  that,  all  he  said,  all  he  did,  was  in  &voiir  of  - 
law,  order,  and  loyalty.  No,  he  never  fonock  tb»1^ 
interests  of  the  British  Crovemment,  and  we,  English* '' ' 
men,  shall  never  forget  liim  1"  Many  impartial  English- 
men in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  will  bear  a 
similar  testimony.  But  his  loyalty  was  not  only  a 
public  principle,  it  was  a  private  personal  sentiment 
Always  faithful,  grateful,  wise,  and  affectionate,  his 
English  visit  deeply  affected  his  attitude  both  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  people.  He  .-felt 
that  in  religious  and  moral  union  between  England  i 
and  India  lay  the  prosperity  of  both  countries,  and' 
indirectly  the  prosper!^  of  the  whole  world.  The 
gracious  reception  which  he  met  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress  only  heightened  such  impressions.  It 
had  the  effect  of  the  profbundest  religious  impulse  upon 
him.  His  loyalty  to  the  Empress  was  a  feeling  of  deep 
affection,  both  for  the  royal  person,  and  the  royal 
family.  This  feeling  he  tried  to  propagate  as  widely 
as  possible.  He  permeated  his  immediate  disdples 
with  it,  he  educated  his  wife  and  fomily  into  i^  he  made 
it  an  article  of  faith  in  his  Church.    He  lost  no  oppor* 


4«ft  UfBori 

nalqr  to  Imfnm  k  Vfoa  th*  commBaity.    H*  spaKks 
•TMapeBttoin  AaftOowtngDuuuuriiitiia  vary  fint 

jMtCMWtBtfabbto  Ib  poUtlei.  It  b  bayacid  oar  pro< 
Bitt  to  br  w  thv*  U  rdlgioB  in  poUtict,  we  an 
to  «VhoU  Md  Tiadicata  it  Tha  authly 
1  U  God's  wptiMiUtiTOb  and  mast  tlianfbra 
oar  aUaglanea  and  honaga.  '  Wa  look  opoa 
I'aa  oar  Qoaw  Mothar,  and  wa  ara  poUticalljr 
Ddnn.  Sha  atta  vpoa  tha  throoa  as  India's 
,  goBidlaa,  and  fiiand,  protacring  tha  Uvaa  and 
ymjifmtf  «f  har  astlUoa  diQdian,  radrassiag  tbalr  Just 
friavaaoa%  pnmeting  Ouir  matarial  and  moral  pro^ 
pailtji,  and  halping  Aam  to  attain  political  and  sodal 
■a^oodi  Sha  raprssanta  law,  ordar,  Justlca,  and  is 
appolatad  bjr  Providanoa  to  rule  ov«r  us  as  a  mothar  is 
^pofatad  to  look  aftar  har  chUdran.  TharaCora  wa 
lows  hsTi  sad  honour  har,  and  coosidar  loyalty  to  ba  as 
aacMd  as  filial  obadieoca.  A  man  who  hatas  his 
aovoraiga  is  OMrally  as  calpabla  as  he  who  abhors  or 
^  aakraats  his  ftthar  or  mothar.  Saditioo  is  rebellion 
\agaiast  dia  aathority  of  God's  reptasanutiv,  and 
tkwrfbra  against  God.  It  is  not  merely  a  political 
aflMoa^  bat  sin  against  Providaooa.  Disloyalty  and 
laftdality  an  oooTattible  Unas,  so  thocoughly  is  the 
British  Govanimont  idantlfiad  with  tha  saving  economy 
of  Pnvidaaca.  The  Chnrch  of  tha  Naw  Dispeasatioo. 
Ualetfcally  the  raaalt  of  Ea^aod's  rule  In  tha  East, 
wHflowsly  tha  atfkct  of  Wastem  thoujght  opoa  the 
XadUa  miad,  is  pnAoadly  thaokfid  to  Empraaa  Victoci^ 
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more  so  than  any  other  Chorcb,  or  section  of  the  com- 
munity. So  long  as  we  believe  in  the  New  Gospel,  we 
shall  eschew  disloyalty  as  a  moral  evil,  involving  a 
treasonable  ingratitude,  and  a  denial  of  God  in  history. 
The  British  Government  may  be  weak,  and  even  vi- 
cious, yet  it  shall  command  our  respect  and  allegiance 
so  far  as  it  is  a  divine  force.  This  is  our  ;»nWfjMr  of 
loyalty,  we  cherish  also  the  warmest /c^/iajt  of  loyalty 
towards  the  person  of  our  sovereign.  We  love  oar 
Queen  as  our  mother." 

But  though  Keshub  was  so  intensely  loyal  at  heart, 
yet  he  never  sought  any  reward  or  recognition  for  it 
For  years  after  his  public  career  had  commenced,  he 
was  not  even  asked  at  Government  Mouse.  It  was  by  a 
mere  accident  he  got  into  the  Viceroy's  list.  At  State 
festivities  he  studiously  kept  behind  the  assembled 
guests,  never  venturing  forward,  and  appredative 
Viceroys  had  to  send  their  aides-de-camp  to  make  a 
regular  pursuit  of  him,  and  unearth  him  out  of  his 
comer  in  the  promiscuous  crowd.  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  1875  offered  to  make 
him  a  Municipal  Commissioner  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  he  thankfully  declined  the  honor,  and  when 
in  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Ddhi  in  1876,  they 
promised  to  decorate  him  with  a  medal,  his  modesty . 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  distinction. 
This  genuine  loyalty  that  he  felt  for  his  Sovereigpa 
regulated  his  whole  conduct  towards  the  Princes  and 
Rajas  of  his  own  countiy,  in  short  towards  all  persons 
having  authority.    His  relations  to  some  of  the  Tnrfinn 


44S  •     UFB  OF  KSSHUB  CKUNDER  SEN. 

^^ff^fll^  sod  pf^T!1T^T^ft1  ftlH^W^gft    tlwtf> 

'^BtffiamB  lUoiJi  HoIkar»  tht  Itto  niler  of 
KMlnb  ¥iil>td*lBdow  la  it74«  ftUd  aa  iiitiinato 
MfK^ag  «p  htlirato  tht  Malunja  aad  tte 
lMdir»  wMdi  tht  fermtr  did  hU  bait  to  main- 
ho  and.  KMiab's  advioa  wm  sought  in  almost 
^opsil  ImyyUiBl  afBilr  which  coocarnad  tha  Chiafs  intar- 
Oiti^  aad  Ika  lattaif^s  oonfidanca  in  him  was  unboimdad. 
Ho  pfoaaatarl  draaaas  of  honor  or  kkilkb  to  his  friand, 
at  largo  suaM  of  Bionaj;  and  whan  tha  Albart  Hall 
oatablisfaadt  his  halp  was  sought,  and  tha  Maharaja 
donatioa  of  Rs.  8,000,  tha  largast  amount,  wo 
wUdi  may  individual  oontributad  to  that  undar- 
ttkiag.  Tha  fret  is  ha  paid  oa  this  ocoasloa  proportion- 
aa^f  to  his  ostaam  ibr  tha  feundor  of  tha  Albart  HalL 
XrUttui  Bahari  Saa  thus  daacribas  thair  ralations 


10  Ctlmailo  ptj  kk  r«ip«eu  to  tlM  Prian  of  WftiM  yiif  ;$« 
I  UmmM  mMtf  fa  Um  iMads  oT  kk  6kod  (KMlteb)  Um 
bt mil>  Wiiid>,  tibt  nyply  of  aom aad  JDod  far  kfa  hoawhoM 
!>•  wmOm  lUnni  wi  an  kft  to  bt  uttUd  by  Um.  Um 
flf  Am  UJiak0mwm%  ipiimi  to  Sad  lifaa  id  vtQ  abb  to  fo  tkioi^^ 
iplciitd  dataOi  of  a  layil  laot^doa.  A  krft  mbi  of  aMacy  vat  lift 
la  bt  dak  oal  bi  pablc  cbaritfat,  aad  aaoaf  bk  gi/b  vat  tba  aacal. 
flf  lU  1^  far  tba  A2bart  KaO,  aad  ocbar  toM  far  tbo 
flf  tiba  liinirtMil  laabakiai  of  tba  cky.  Roflkar  bnicad  tba  ladtea 
sTMb  SflK^ifaaAraadiabodBeadtbMatotbo  ICabanaia.  Um  lfiaitt«^ 
MCbv  vaa  Mfbly  bHMRid  vbM  tba  Maban^  tanad  U  b«  aad 
•Aia  yea  MCajraoCbvakar    F^«a  CakaUa  R.  R.  vaai  to 

latibalWaiab  aadoa  u  bid  lis  faiwaO.    Aa  tbo  uala 

aad  vwda  nf  JMrrril  -awi  tboat  fa  ht  nr bi^wl  tba 

Am  baftdi  of  tba  lUaiaar.  aad  took  Uai  bMo  bk  ova 

tiba  tiaia  ka  dM  aalioa.     ftTfii  f    in  tba  WibMn^ib 
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and  twty  one  wai  about  to  itatt  vriien  Hollar  (topped  >ad  cried  Ibc  B«b« 
Kethub  Chooder  Sot.  The  latter  came  to  the  ttoat,  uid  wm  driiea  aioug 
mih  bim  to  the  palace  where  lepanle  uaasBOsoU  «en  made  tor  bto 
comfort. and  reception.  Of  cosne,  he  wai  not  Bordvaa'a,  but  IndoR^ 
guML  The  day  after  their  anival  the  Eoeict  were  out  pnmienadliic  by  the 
tide  of  the  tank,  when  HoDcar  atked  for  a  boat.  It  wa*  bron^t  oa  the 
(houUert  of  toaoy  men,  and  His  I&slweu  Hepped  into  it.  Tbe  ay  areee  ■  ' 
Babn  Keshab  Chunder  Sen  I  Baba  Kcihab  Chnnder  entered  the  boat  abo. 
So  the  two  rowed  together.  The  boat  toimdeil  the  eoatt  odm  or  twiot, 
the  Uaharajah  of  Bnrdwan  *ad  the  lAok  coitrt  walUne  and  kecpine  pMt 
with  the  veuel  all  the  vbUe,  Gndnally  the  boatmen  caiiied  the  pawcagen 
to  the  ceQtre  of  the  >3nir ,  aftH  thete  for  more  than  half  an  bonr  they  remained 
cDgaeed  in  couvcrtaCion  on  iiqMrUat  political  anbjecti.  The  aif^t  wh 
ialeretCing,  and  to  the  hott  and  hit  fiiend*  a  Uttle  ine^ilicable  too,  BvdwiB 

wondering  what  OD  earth  could  draw  these  two  iodIi  together  I " .,.. 

"The  next  time  that  they  had  dealingi  with  each  other  wai irtiai  the 
Cnch  Bchar  marriage  took  place.  Ai  toon  a>  H.  H.  heard  of  it  he  Mnt  aa 
agent  to  Calcutta  with  a  rich  iMiilut  and  cordial  letter  of  congiatolation. 
Hie  Lut  occasion  of  their  meeting  wai  the  Delhi  assemblage.  Babn  Kednb 
Chunder'  Sen  wu  not  invited  by  GovemmcBt,  bat  he  went  then  •»  the 
guest  of  Holkar.  In  those  dayi  ou-  Minister  had  commenced  hit  aKetic 
practice  of  cooking,  and  in  Indore's  tent  he  cooked  for  himself  and  cvried 
on  his  usual  derotional  services.  HoUuu  one  day  began  to  banter  hiq  lor 
this  practice.  '  Why  this  folly,  Baba  Saheb,  while  you  may  have  evetything 
done  by  others?'  'To  promote  poorness  of  spirit,'  wa*  the  reply.  His  - 
Highness  heard  it  and  kepi  quieL 

Keshub's  relations  with  the  Maharajah  of  Jaipur 
were  also  cordial,  as  Jaipur  was  the  Native  State 
where'  a  great  many  of  his  near  relatives  were  settled, 
and  employed  by  the  Maharajah  in  responsible  posts. 
The  British  Government  knew  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  Brahmo  reformer  by  the  Native  Princes,  and 
though  it  watches  their  movements  with  jealousy,  it 
never  discouraged  such  friendship,  but  on  the  contrary 
thought  it  beneficial. 


490  UR  fiP  JUtHUB  CHDMDCR  SKK. 

In  tb«  Mrtjr  ycus  of  K»hub's  liiis  hU  ard«nt  lov«  of 
Amnutic  peribmiwiCM  hai  bean  dMcribtd.  It  wu  « 
bMUttfiil  chanctemdc  Id  him  that  h*  navir  lost  a*  h» 
gnw  gn*i,  hU  youthful  love  for  any  InTMwnr  ncnstlon* 
On  xh»  oontnry  this  early  appatlla  far  kmuMnaat 
frm-rf.  aa  everything  else  became  In  him,  duttaoad,  - 
wttU'^.  and  asaimiUtad  to  bU  datira  of  aanrlag  the 
pofaUc  Ha  had  a  great  fondneu  for  tha  popular  oraaical 
aoiartainmanta  known  as  ya/ras.  It  vaa  ta  b*  axpactad 
that  with  mature  jrean,  and  many  tavara  trial*  to  lUa, 
ha  sboold  ooiffTDw  this  boyish  taste.  Par  firom  It,  iriian 
the  ascetic  devalopmenu  of  the  Ne«  Z>itpaDsatioa  wan 
ia  fall  swing,  be  would  incur  contidanbla  trouble  and 
•Kpcnse  to  arrange  for  a  &r&t  clau  7^"^  ^  order  that 
Ua  eoogregation  and  inlssionariae  might  have  an 
lataml  of  amusement  to  vary  the  unilbcm  routlae  of 
Aair  tataniely  spiritual  pursuits.  He  had  ■  bojrUh 
faadneas  for  making  purchases  of  objects  that  struck 
Ua  ttmcf,  bat  Us  pecuniary  raaources  being  very 
HmitBd,  the  falfilaent  of  this  detira  aomatimea  became  - 
nther  eecaatrte  and  lacoavaiUent.  Somehow  it  grew 
10  be  a  fcct  of  his  nature  that  tlM  objectt  he  wanted  to 
(  had  an  Influence  upon  the  direction  of  his 
For  Instance,  hie  OKMt  charaetefistic 
and  «ft<ffepeBted  principle  was  Christ's  leaching  of 
taUmg  ao  thought  fer  the  morrow.  This  precept  aa 
every  eoe  knows  was  Uhulnted  bj  the  eiawpU  of  the 
fewls  of  the  air.  And  Keehub  would  sometiows  go  to 
the  hoMT,  aad  brlaf  hoae  lafge  cagae  qf  beatttifiil  Uttle 
hM^  whkh  he  would  fced  and  aune  with  the  meet 
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assiduous  caue  till  the  poor  things  all  died  one  after 
another  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  weeks !  His  garden  had 
a  pond  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  his  Cftrftni<wiies^ 
and  which  he  called  Katmal  Sarmfor  or  ^  the  lake  of 
lilies."    He  wanted  to  float  a  little  boat  on  this  lake, 
emblematic  of  the  voyage  of  life  in  the  waters  of  the 
world.    Bat  a  pictnresqne  boat  was  a  costly  afiEur,  and 
it  so  happened  his  exchequer  was  so  insufSdent  at  the 
time  that  a  benevolently  disposed  friend,  a  well-known 
police-officer,  had  volonteered  to  manage  his  household 
for  him.    Keshub  secretly  meditated  on  what  he  should 
do  under  the  circumstance^  and  one  fine  afternoon  ab- 
sented himself  from  home  for  a  kmg  time.    When  he 
returned  he  came  with  the  longed-for  boat  on  men's 
shoulders,  who  immediately  floated  it  on  ''the  lake 
of  lilies."    We  were  fell  of  aul  miration,  but  the  friendly 
police-officer  was  so  put  out  by  this  extravagance  thfH 
he  resigned  his  charge  of  managing  Keshub's  affiurs  I. 
We  shall  give  another  instance  of  this  boyish  simplidty. 
One  unfailing  companion  he  always  -had  in  his  devo-  • 
tions,  and  that  was  his  **  Sweet  Ektara."    This  is  a 
primitive   musical  instrument   of    one   strings    which 
wandering  Hindu  devotees  carry  with  them.    It  does 
not  require  any  skill   or    culture   to  play  upon    the 
Ektara,  and  that  was  specially  why  Keshub  prefeired 
it.    It  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  elaborate  and 
unspiritual  art  of  modern  music    He  went  on  striking 
at  the  wire  with  his  forefinger,  while  he  ejaculated  his 
prayers  with  the  rudest,  and  most  devoted  simplicity. 
In  religious  services  he    secretly    detested    ■^*«^**tifir 


Onr  frtood  Tk]4ok]r** 


ftfromai 

wfakAhavMdto-kMp  ia  KMhnb's  badroom,  on  th* 
tap  of  M  alBln.  Om  algh^  aom*  tioM  aftar  ba  liad 
goaa  to  kadt  ba  4|Biad]r  got  up,  fittdtad  down  tha 
tiaban  from  ita  lofty  parcb,  and  bagu  dalibarataly  to 
pan  OKt  tha  wifaa,  aad  enuh  tba  woodwork  to  piaoaa. 
Hla  wUa  woko  up  alaraiail  at  tha  noiaa,  aad  askad  what 
hawmaabooL  Ho  cooUjr  rapllad  **ha  waa  amaiUng 
Tt^kkjm'*  tsmbora,  ha  had  tolantad  It  long  aaoogh, 
ha  waa  sow  baot  ^oa  daatroying  it."  Fron  that  day 
BnMkar  T^ylol^  gma  sp  tha  oaa  of  iha  tambttn  la 
Aa  daOy  mpoaUiUe  aanricaa,  and  tha  aktan  raigoad  with- 
ool  a  rival.  Straaga  as  all  thb  may  Mam  side  by  aide 
with  tha  aaoatidaaa,  aacnunents,  and  high  apirituaUtiaa 
of  tha  Now  Piapaaaatton,  it  found  a  coaibinati<m  ia 
KaahoVa  coaplax  aiiad»  and  aa  tha  apoatoUc  (arvour 
iacraaaad,  hla  oariy  preditactiooi  incraaaad  aUo,  and 
Caoad  a  ayitaaiatic  awbodimant.  Hit  graat  idaa  now 
bacana  to  ItNWd  a  Now  Dispensation  Drama.  In 
Aagoat  iMi,  h«  wioca  aa  foUews  in  Ua  nawapapar  i 
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Is  k  aoc  ponbletoboDCMMiMl^ectsoAtibtitice?    Uafwrn 
the  proffissUe  to  r^cnt.  kdp  Ae  waASkf  wiiVd  to  heoamm  fi^dlf  1 
the  sivwtk  of  jKcvaifiaf  sBbdc(  aad  tarn  Ae  aitioB^ 
icttdiiicnts  lowaids  God  aad  tnth  thropijk  Ae  4nai  ?    Mqr 
bj  idviaoe  the  CMK  of  ^  Mew  DnpcmtMi  ?   To^  «• 


He  accordingly  set  on  foot  the  project  of  having  a 
New  Dispensation  play  as  soon  as  possible.  Brother 
Trylokya  Nath's  pen  was  always  ready,  and  he  began 
to  compose  the  ^ava  Brindaiam  Natak  in  right  earnest. 
The  plot  was  somewhat  to  this  eflBsct.  A  highly  edu- 
cated young  man,  law  graduate  kA  the  University  took 
to  the  usual  course  of  intemperance  and  4o«  And  so 
fcur  did  he  go  in  this  course  of  vice  and  profitsirional 
dishonesty  that  he  was  at  last  seized  by  Uie  Police^ 
tried  for  his  ofiences,  and  transported  to  the  Andaman 
Islands.  In  his  place  of  exile  he  reflected  on  his  past 
sins,  became  truly  repentant,  and  was  converted  to  a 
highly  moral  and  religious  life.  In  the  meantime  his 
miserable  wife,  who  by  the  additional  loss  of  her  child, 
for  a  time  lost  her  reason,  was  also  drawn  strongly  to 
a  religious  life.  Her  husband,  however,  by  his  good' 
conduct  acquired  the  favour  of  his  keepers,  and  at  last 
obtained  a  pardon.  He  returned  home  a  very  hnmUe 
devout  man,  and  instead  of  settling  down  to  domestic 
life,  took  his  wife  with  him,  and  wandered  about  the 
country  in  search  of  holy  men,  and  spiritual  guides. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  found  access  to  some  saintly 
souls  on  the  way,  whose  company,  example,  and  teach* 
ing  did  him  the  greatest  service.  Such  commonion  led 
to  further  travels,  and  they  at  last  arrived  atNava 


AHliAiftimoraaKawJanualMB,  iriun 
ofaQnatioiu,  and  OadavotoMof 
nUgloM  glocifiad  God  Aa  FaUmt  in  a  unhrar^ 
tfoAwfcood.    Ite  itafy,  at  iriiich  «•  only  giv*  tlw 
«M  «mb»nbh«d   and   impravMl   by 
CMhnb  DMdflL    U(»t  or 
■ilarioii  ■!<■■,  w  w^  M  UynMo,  tDUiD^u- 
•aUflid  ftMwlTW  as  acton  ot  tha  nav  play, 
I  wbolaaooM  efbcti  oa 


tt*  biflaniag  of  tMi,  daring  Oa  aaaivanaiy 

KatkaVa  btal   malady  was  lint  discovtred. 

was  ncaodingly  nama*,  and  within 

days  ha  bagaa  to  gat  fits  of  falntnass  iriiieh 

alannad  hU  frteods.    Tha   lactara   on  "  That 

Ifjrstary,  tha  Trinity,"  ona  of  hli  nastai^ 

was,  howavar,  saftly  dalivend.    Uadical  traat- 

pm^tly  bogaa,  and  ha  was  put  apon  a  diat 

I  ae  doubt  anfaablad  him.    Much   of  hit  activa 

had  to  ba  sharsd  by  his  coUaaguas,  and  as  much 

glvaa  him  as  poaslbla.    But  tha  idaa  of  tha  Naw 

Thaatra,  which  bad  woilcad  in  his  mind 

Oa  lattar  part  of  tha  last  yaar  had  to  bacairiad 

d  ha  ast  about  it  as  activaly  as  it  was  his  aatura 

Hm  plot  and  tha  aflact  of  tha  Nava  Brindabaa 

wata  oootiBuaUy   Improvad.    His    machaalcal 

ta  staga  maaagaoiont  and  scaaic  tasta,  cultivatad 

h.  vara  matttiad  ^  axpariaaoa  and  eccaaioaal  at- 

»  at  Oa  UatfopoUtaa  Eai^ish  thoatras.  Aadra* 

laaaachofhiawdiaafy  worit  haa^ipUad  yaaatf 


f 
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whony  to  make  tbe  theatre  a  suooess.    Doring  tiie  hot 
mondis  May   and  Jane  he  became  worsen    and  was 
therefi>re  sent  on  a  diange  to  Daijeding^.    He  went 
there  after  per£arming  the  Namkaran  (name  giving) 
ceremony  of  his  tenth  diild.    The  climate  of  die  Hima- 
layas did  him  no  good,  and  perhaps  some  harm,  thoogh 
the  coolness  of  the  air  was  a  relief  after  the  burning  heat 
of  the  plains.   He  returned  to  Calcutta  soon,  and  the  New 
Dispensation  drama  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  the 
middle  of  September.  A  few  mondis  befiare  this,  Keshub 
introduced  the  practice  of  what  he  called  "  the  New 
Dance."  In  India  dancing  and  singing  in  the  excitement 
of  religious  emotion  has  been  the  custom  of  all  sects 
from  time  immemoriaL    Every  fimn  of  popular  fiuth 
had  always  possessed  this  custom.  In  the  Brahmo  Soma] 
the  practice  had  gradually  introduced  itself  since  tiie 
devotional  development  in  1866,  and  gained  force  and 
permanency.    At  first  Keshub  himself  in  his  natural 
shyness,  kept  aloof  firom  the  dancing,  but  as  he  more  and 
more  largely  partook  of  the  popular  excitement,  he 
threw  ofif  this  reserve,  and  enthusiastically  joined  it. 
He  had  never  done  so  more  heartily  than  during  the 
anniversary  of  1882,  when,  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
illness,  the  exhaustion  of  the  exercise  brought  on  a 
serious  fit  of  fainting.    But  fiir  ftom  giving  it  up  on 
that  account,  he  organized  it  into  a  regular  institu- 
tion   of  his    Church  during   the  succeeding  August 
festival.    It  was  done  on  an  elaborate  method,  ^*^ 
Keshub  describes  it  thus  :— 

"TL«  New  Daaoeootheocciaosof  ovkttlMly  festival 


111    i|iilBiiiHM>mw<^«Uiht. 


It  b  Boc  at  aU  dMaril  to  faugiiw  what  A*  fealiags 
of  the  EuropAu  tmim  wvmU  b*  at  the  Introductioa  of 
dih  practka.  Aad  w  noiambar  not  a  fnr  intalUgvot 
lOada  thaiata  alao  diiapproved  of  It.  But  it  will 
haw  to  bo  bono  in  aiiitd  that  tho  roligioa  ot  tho 
Mow  Diipanntion  waa  moaat  to  bo  tha  religion  of  tho 
paepK  ^  tbo  poar»  of  tho  oacJtablo  impulalTO  masau 
«ko  am  faabriatod  with  tboir  devotional  feoUnfu 
The  aiaa  rale  of  ocdoaiaabcal  racpecubility  cannot 
ha  ^pHcahlo  to  all  daiiea  anjnriure,  much  loaa  tn 
••'  InAa.  The  reUgioa  of  spontanoooa  inatiacu  haa  in  all 
ac«e  baaa  dM  roUgioo  of  India.  Aad  Kaabub'a  great 
■^  ata  waa  to  give  hia  oountiy  a  national  religion,  which 
la  ka  vnriooa  pcBctioaa  would  suit  every  Uad  of  upiti' 
taal  eeniliftlBn.  Tha  Tboatre,  tho  Dance,  and  **  the 
JiOleryof  IhoNowDiapeDaatka''  which  feUowed  the 
laaai;  were  nude  the  anhtecta  of  renewed  critlciaa,  and 
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this  time  a  part  of  the  Christian  commtmity  joln^  the 
common  cry  that  all  this  would  lead  tO  *'  the  demorali*  ^ 
zation  "  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 

We  havei  as  briefly  as  we  could  alluded  to  almost  all 
the  ceremonies  and  celebrations  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tiod.  It  is  time  now  to  ask  how  many  of  these  practices 
Keshub  meant  to  perpetuate.  Was  it  his  object  to  set 
them  forth  as  essential  and  unavoidable  requirements  of 
his  religion,  Or  were  they  meant  as  mere  illustrations 
of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  New  Dbpensation 
to  suit  the  imaginative  character  of  his  countrymen  ? 
If  they  were  nothing  more  than  formSy  tentative  and 
transitory,  much  of  the  serious  objection  felt  against 
them  disappears.  As  in  his  own  case,  disciplines  and 
forms  were  accepted  for  passing  necessities^  and  fell 
into  disuse  as  soon  as  the  wants  were  satisfied,  so 
in  the  case  of  his  Church  most  of  these  vows  and  cere- 
monies were  temporary  disciplines.  They  were  largely 
opposed  because  men  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
adopted  as  permanent  institutions.  The  outside  eriti*  • 
cism  took  a  serious  aspect  coming  from  the  few  English 
friends  left  after  the  crisis  of  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage 
controversy,  and  also  from  some  of  our  well-wishers  in 
this  coimtry.  This  was  earnestly  pointed  out  to  hini^ 
and  he  so  far  sympathized  with  the  objections  as  to 
have  the  following  important  resolution  passed  at  a 
conference  of  the  Brahmo  missionaries  held^  during 
the  agitation,  in  his  domestic  sanctuary. 

"The  fandameDtal  truUu  of  Brahau  Dhaniia«  in  which  «t  hs4ftith 
before,  we  tUU  continue  to  hold.    Our  figuth  la  this  reipcct  hu  aol  beea  in 

58 


*s» 


unc  OP  KxsnuB  chukdhi  nw . 

hm.    8m  Ikat^  thai  tnubi iM Mrtriiai laaMibk, ««r 
id|ln  If  rti  tn^r  '-tj    r' '-Ifn-rrtn'i -^t  1f-Ti-f 


^ttHk  Mav  Ah  vB  bppo  v«  do  DDt  kMw,  k  to  !■»—  w  God  «a|r. 

Ai«HM««  ImI  fe«H  Htm  to  tine,  Kmrdiic  to  tto  ia«|Md«  ari 
te^i  tf  «r  |B*iHO.i»Bi*ntt«wh»»rtwiJWo^Oodffc1o 
«lb4fHMiMh  JLawlefttaM«adariNiKMptinl*^«k*iwt>*ih 
fciy^Mli*n— rf— »*k«.hlto»i>iwiihpMMaM.  So  lo^ 
.  m  ■  fsMiAt  AfMttAn  mmtm  Im  Imm,  «o  oboy  1^  mtmamUt 
qM.  WkadMMMliovvliiMdaovUitoow.  oBi  ov  oadkkB 
«rii«  o  w«  *i^itaobotatatolmdMlo««UckWcM«tea(ifMl«r 


■  — IWIUWj.WfiWlllh 


ta^a^ffeaa^  Ib  m  m  fer  m  ftaJwiitil  awW  Md 
oMm*.  As  tto  Mo  pom  ool  cf  tto  Mid,  M  doM  iW 
povoatoriliModbilko.    laiaflH 


*io^ttiHUrtanialk«oilMn  wkk  ov  baOin  «d  bfaodi.  M^ik« 
yiMv  lo^  MhM^  Md  MfairiMH.  LM  Mv  fiMOM  Umdi  «^  wkk 
■■fOMdroMMMO.  IM  tteoMi  te  rfwdid  kjr  a«iutlM  Md  r^ip 
A^  hl>oM^lotfciMwrfttoM,aiy»nwdwitMdtht  wri«ilM*. 

■Mm  or  At  >MhM  tM4  Hd  Iht  hMWMT  if  tu  pMtfc-* 

It  b  an  oaspMkabl*  misfortuna  tlut  Kathub  ChuiuUr 
Swdid  not  Uv«  to  oonplou  that  bannooy,  and  ax- 
plafai  hla  BMUlsg.  Bat  tha  maaaing'  has  baao  abua- 
daatljr  todtoaiad  bjr  hU  ■abtaquaot  Bttfaooai^  vwy 
canAdlf  nada^  on  tha  diaractar  of  hli  rallgioo.  Saya 
ha  is  tiM  Mm  JXtfmmkm  papar  i 


•  nb  hmWm  iffMMd  ta  Ibt  TVMr  flhowwfr  <<»*»  fcr  Mi^ 
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unsdentific.    It  lias  an  abhonence  of  delnBom  and  nqfthi.    H  Is 
and  relies  upon  obserration  and  experience.    It  has  no  liypothesii*  aad  it 
takes  nothing  on  trust.    It  stands  the  severest  logical  tests*  and  is  made 
up  of  demonstrable  tmths.    It  is  supported  by  leasooing^  indoctif*  aad 
deductive.  It  harmonizes  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  and  keqw  pnoo 
with  the  progreu  of  philosophy  snd  exact  science.    It  touches  aolt  aad 
cautiously  avoids,  supematuralism,  and  the  vi^iok  domain  of  adnides  aad 
prophecies.    Dreams,  visions,  trance,  illumination,  spnit-iapping^  mvtrieib  it 
discountenances.    It  has  no  faith  in  a  visible  or  audible  divinity,  or  in  spirits 
that  speak  or  are  q>oken  to.    It  acknowledges  no  infallible  hnmaa  guides  ao 
infallible  book.   Jt  is  prepared  to  reject  every  doctrine  which  scicaoe  maj 
oppose  or  new  discoveries  may  explode.    The  New  Diqiensatioo  loves  Ustoiy* 
It  reveres  history  because  it  believes  in  Providence,  and  sees  God  in  Ustoiy. 
The  New  Dispensation  is  thoroughly  practicaL    It  is  the  idigioB  of  activity 
and  energy.    It    is  the  worship  of  industiy.    It  deprecates  lasiBcss  aad 
indolence  as  a  sin  against  God.    It  is  the  service  of  mania  varied  fiddstf 
philanthropic  nsrfulnfts.    It  is  the  religioa  of  stuify,  icscaidiesb  ^^***^-% 
thought  and  dialectic    It  is  never<easing  in  godfy  woilt.    Xht  htfj  mtaiB 
cant,  the  sleepy  iaquir,  the  iandful  theorist,  the  q)ecchless  quietist  find  ao 
place  in  it    In  the  temple  of  woric  it  adores  the  God  of  Foros. 

He  balances  these  practical  traits  which  he  calls  r 
European  traits,  by  setting  forth  the  emotionaly  or' 
Asiatic  traits  of  the  New  Dispensation  thus :—        ' 

The  New  Dispensation  is  profoundly  emotionaL  It  hates  dryasss.  It  is' 
the  religion  of  tender  love  and  sweet  affection.  Faith  without  lofc^  wodi 
without  love  it  doth  not  countenance.  It  affords  the  fullest  odtavt  to  all  tlM 
highest  emotions  and  impulses  of  the  heart.  Its  wisdom  is  the  loviag  kaow* 
ledge  of  God,  its  work  is  the  loving  service  of  God.  It  possesses  a  bsait 
overflowing  with  the  milk  of  love  and  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  dsvo* 
tion.  It  makes  all  things  sweet  by  its  touch.  The  New  Diipsasatioa 
is  eminently  poeticaL  Its  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  potticsl,  its  kagosfs 
is  the  language  of  poetry.  Plain  dull  insipid  prose  does  not  acooid  with  its 
imaginative  spirit.  It  represents  the  golden  age  of  rdigioa,  whsa  all  looks 
bright  and  joyous,  and  heaven  and  earth  shine  in  fasrinsting  colows.  It 
clothes  truth  in  the  soft  silken  drapeiy  of  imagination.    It  dsab  kifi^  la 


un  ovKBsata 


■^^btai 


1^4m  4  ^  MM.  II  «ttMl  ■MlriiMw 
ifUb^«WBiiltaB«i«qnU^kUKhib  ItMavilkAt^MMfiMi 
tea  ■»  tt»  9UN«.  K  *Ma  ta«i>X*>^  U  taddi  dM  tlml  fflr. 
^Hwt^^lliii    Mt,^<»JbailiiM*tTiwhoMaCllw 

wii»b»«wlir<f<MM«>*li*«Ml9'"  IllMia'knMnrtipUV- 
1b  *«•  Ml  AM  ti  b  ataip  poor  m*  tihmtmltm.  U  Omm  Mwrifcy 
■^  iW  tkb«  wA  iammn  of  th«  »«M««lifliHiii.  iJftifciMfc  ti 
aiiB^Hni     ilibk»dpooTtoth«— rf  ihtWWrDMfMMdM. 

n*  nad«r  in  compuing  th*  two  parts  of  tho  ttato* 
,  wmM  win  be  ftruck  with  th«  *bMiico  of  any  allasioo  to 
'  CW^oniei  ind  tymbolk.  If  tboM  ha4  bow  Mtwrial  to 
hbsptcB,  i»  thertt  uay  doubt  ha  ihould  havo  saidaofal 
aach  aa  ataborata  aaqtoaitloD  of  tha  diaractar  of  iha 
Nov  Pi^apaation  f  Tha  fact  Is,  he  looked  upon  tbaaa 
riiaa  aa  a  paaalng  phaaa  of  cultvira,  uMfiil  in  throwing 
Ugte  vpoo  a  oartaia  order  of  religious  experieacaa. 
Canaooiaa  aad  diidpUaes  were  to  be  used^  but  aavar 
■Joptad  aa  parvanent,  or  at  all  ttatmhai. 

NotUag^  howavar,  is  so  conclusive  on  tha  point  aa  the 
fcw  oracda  of  reply  {A'«e  Ditfmaatim^  September  joth, 
iMOwUchwwa  gIVaa  to  Pro<iMM>r  Max  MaUef's  ob- 
jadioa  to  ritp^lJaai.  "  Xa  aati-ritaalistic  Thaisai,'*  saya 
Kaahah.  *  wUch  la  wholly  q>iritual  and  above  tha  aaaaaa, 
waadMnaaynooaosity  for  funas  or  rites  f  Noeawhat* 
•far.  Aad  bacaaaa  thata  was  ao  nacessity  thara  waa 
a  da«p  a^caarity  to  prova  thara  was  ao  nacasaity. . , . 
I  better  a^lain  an  old  lifalass  oaraaioay 
I  a  aaw,   Uviag,    iUustrative   caraiaoay Aad 
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who  were  tfaey  that  perfonned  these  rites  7  All  7  No. 
Only  a  few.  And  how  often  were  they  performed? 
Only  upon  one  single  occasion.  The  needful  explana- 
tion was  given.  And  that  was  all."  Undoubtedly  then 
Keshub  never  meant  the  perpetuation  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Why  then  did 
he  perform  them  at  all  ?  The  explanation  of  ceremony 
through  ceremony  we  understand.  But  there  was 
another  purpose,  or  why  should  the  ceremonies  take 
place  so  often  and  so  repeatedly?  Religious  prac- 
tices as  a  vehicle  of  the  religious  spirit  he  undoubtedly 
upheld,  ceremonies  found  a  place  In  his  catholic  spiri- 
tiial  economy.  Only  ceremonies  were  never  meant 
to  be  essential,  they  had  no  abstract  and  absolute  value 
pf  their  own,  they  were  never  to  cramp  the  spiritt  nor 
bar  the  way  to  future  and  fresh  developments.  As 
natural  embodiments  of  deep  fiuth,*  they  have  their 
great  use,  but  Keshub  knew  the  danger  of  making  any 
ceremony  perpetual,  or  enforcing  it  as  essential.     ^ 

*  See  p.  sSS. 
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CHAPTER  XH 

Tm  Last.DatSi  iSSj-iS&i. 

HE  tfMStims  yMT  i88j  opened  with  Kediob's  last 
lectBieoa^'Aria'eMeiMge  to  Europe."  ThU  lecture 
cottoetfed  la  the  eeme  spirit  which  censed  the  pro- 
dnctioa  of  Oe  New  Yeei^s  Day  Epistle  pubUshed  only  a 
fNT  weeks  beiora.  Tte  object  of  both  was  to  lay  before 
fmmm^AmA  ^(gy^  porCKthf  unsoctarian  and  uniTersal  char* 

of  tfM Chardi of  Oe New Dispensationt  ^tosend 
tfM  wotid  a  flsessage  of  peace  and  lov%  of  har^ 
Booy  and  rsconcilJation.**  He  called  upon  ^Asia» 
Enrope^  Afirica»  and  America  with  diverse  instruments 
So  praise  the  New  Dispensation,  and  sing  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  Brotherhood  of  Man."*  He  proclaimed 
Us  Charch  ^  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Future.'*  To 
Christ  be  assigns  the  position  of  the  ^  Human  Centre  ** 
of  diis  Churchy  because,  sajrs  he^  Christ  Jesus  identifies 
himsdf  not  only  with  Divinity,  but  with  Humanity. 
^In  blessed  God*vision  he  saw  his  force  was  God-force, 
and  he  also  saw  himself  in  all  nations,  and  he  saw  all  the 
world  summed  up  in  himself.**  • .  •  •  ~  Behold  the  central 
figure  of  the  Divine  Son.  The  radii  of  all  human  races 
and  nsfionsHties  from  the  remotest  parts  in  the  drcum* 
frteace  of  huosanity  converge  and  meet  in  him.  He 
attmds  all  unto  himself  and  rsronriles  all  in  a  oomoMMi 
faflawiliili   with  kfaMclf  and  hi*  God."    S«ich 
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Keshub's  final  view  of  the  Future  Church,  and  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  it  The  lecture  was  delivered  under 
great  physical  strain,  for  he  was  not  at  all  well  at  the 
time,  and  the  disease,  detected  last  year,  had  gained 
very  firm  hold  ui)on  his  constitution*  Those  who  closely 
watched  him  were  alarmed  both  at  the  change  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  constant  &ilure  of  vigour  in  his 
speech. 

In  April  Keshub  was  ordered  by  his  medical  advisers 
to  leave  Calcutta  for  Simla  on  the  Himalayas,  and  he 
departed  with  his  family  on  the  22nd,  reaching  his  desti- 
nation on  the  3rd  of  the  next  month  ^  quite  prostrated^" 
writes  his  brother, ''  by  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which  he  had 
caught  on  the  way.  On  his  arrival  he  was  placed  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Davies.  Later  accounts  say  that 
he  was  progressing  favourably,  though  extremely 
weak."  Keshub,  however,  had  gone  to  the  hills  not  with- 
out other  purposes  than  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
In  Calcutta  lately  the  firequent  disputes  among  his 
immediate  disciples,  and  his  regret  at  the  decline  of 
their  apostolical  life  led  him  to  lay  down  certain  special 
rules  on  the  Bengali  New  Yearns  Day.*  He  meditated 
a  far  larger  undertaking  now.  He  undoubtedly  ielt 
his  life  was  ebbing  away,  though  he  never  expressed 
by  the  least  word  or  indication  his  misgivings  on  that 
point.  He  wanted,  while  he  had  the  strength,  to  lay 
down  a  comprehensive  Law  of  Religious  Lifi»  toe  the 
whole  Church  of  Indian  Theism.  He'  was  more  and 
more  convinced  every  year  that  a  new  religion  in  a 

*  Seep.  318. 
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ceotfy  Uka  IndU  eonJd  never  gmw  BBlaw  d«iatt* 
ralat  of  Gooduct  wen  enjoined  b/  panoot  who  hid 
■Blharity.  A  book  of  domaitic  ritiult  callad  AmmHkam 
rkdiimfi,  had  boea  attempted  by  DvfMdn  Nuh  TAgwi^ 
tat  ■  SamMiit,  or  Law  of  Lifis,  eatbcauog  •vtcy  deputt- 
MMrt  of  ponooii.  domestic,  and  McUl  da^  no  ooo  hftd 
triad  to  give.  Tlwre  was  no  doubt  la  hie  miad,  Out 
aach  nal«  were  wantad,  and  that  ha^  aa  laadar  and 
aiaJafear,  wma  ibe  pn^er  person  to  lay  them  down.  So 
ka  «Mttid  to  aaks  tba  perlbrmaooa  of  tiut  do^  Am 
^t  — i  nrowlni  art  of  tili  lifn  inil  bi  Tnnttiil  tn  rtn  It 
tnm  tta  top  of  Ika  aacred  Himalaya*.  Ai  aoM 
f,  -  tttoiftn  as  be  rallied  from  the  attaA  of  iUnaao  whldt 
kid  lliailefcan  bim  on  hi*  firat  arrival,  ha  began  "  tba 
•r  Mb«s  SaaiUta  (Naw  Code)  or  tba  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Aiyaaa  of  Aa  Nov  Diapetuation."  It  appeared  In 
iMlilaiinTr  la  the  Mv  Disptntatim  papor. 

Ha  had  afaandy  promulgatad  the  following  Ideal  of 
tta  Baa  of  dM  Now  DJapenaatton  in  the  year  before  :— 


lar«  Ihw^l «  wU  h  NfM4  10  -hm. 


1.    I 


t.   Iliihii       II    iif 


WfJlfi-  s*  I  ■■  M  ■•Ml^  M«  4a  Mt  ikU  oT  Ibt  BMmv.  1^ 
HlMi^aWHiAAsaik««f  dki  «0(M|  I  «ely  MMpi  tht  gia*  wlU 
MM  a«i  OiA  1  I  #W  wlfliiii  h^ranke  lo  My  «*fc  asd  IM^ 
mm4M  l»  Iks  kM  tf  Mr  •Wty.  T-  I  M  s  to<wer>Mik«;  I  ^n 
•MTWlb4»tl#«pNp«pri(aiar  tWspkM«hl.Hi  Ik*  «^w 
^Mi—i  hfcsll— .  a.  I  iTMk  tW  iMh. isd^ tal H* b«k  t 
^  Miy  wtmm  tt  ttmkmL    ».    1  •■  (feiriBU*  m  At  pw,  mI 
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aozions  to  relieve  tnfiering,    Acoofding  to  my  meani  I  cootiibate 
charitable  ptupoies.    la    Iloveaniiien,Ialwayitiytodocood  to 
I  am  not  idfish.    ii.    My  heart  is  fixed  on  ^Uvine  aad  bcaveafy  Ibtack    I' 
am  not  gi%*en  to  worldlioen.    la*    I  dcaify  love  every  hfevin  ecnt  apoetoifc 
brother,  and  honour  him.    I  am  alwayi  awdoos  and  active  to  rttahHili  viily 
in  the  apostolic  community. 

Keshub  now  wanted  that  the  man  of  the  New 
Dispensation  should  mould  his  daily  life,  perfonn  all 
domestic  and  social  duties,  and  regulate  his  dealings 
with  his  parents,  wife,  children,  brothers  and  sisters^ 
masters  and  servants  according  to  a  definite  code  of/ 
laws. 

The  subjects  of  this  Code  were  headed  as  fi^llows  :— 
House  and  House  keeping.  The  householder's  daily 
duties: — Leaving  the  bed.  Daily  meals.  Business. 
Amusements.  Studies.  Charities.  Domestic  relations. 
Servants.  Domestic  ceremonies.  Vows :— AHrginity. 
Widowhood.  Apostolic  Life.  Conquest  of  Passions. 
We  give  below  a  short  digest  of  the  various  rules. 

m 

The  first  isabout  the  believer's  house.  The  house  thaQ  be  kcpl  deaa.  and 
every  room,  every  part  of  it,  equally  attended  to.  The  laws  of  beattk  and 
sanitation  are  the  laws  of  God.  Not  only  the  cltanliaft^  bat  tlM  beaaty 
of  the  house  shall  be  looked  to.  FVesh  flowers  and  leaves  shaU  bt  fiedy 
used  to  adorn  it  and  fill  it  with  perfume.  In  the  hoase  a  loom  sludl  ba 
always  set  apart  as  the  domestic  sanctuary,  in  which  aU  the  artkics  aad 
ornaments  used  during  worship,  should  be  kept  clcaa,  bat  ao  idolatioaa 
symbol  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted.  Suitable  nottos  aighl  deoofata 
the  walls.  The  householder  shall  rise  early,  sleeping  seven  hoais.  His  fint 
act  shall  be  to  praise  and  thank  God.  He  shall  then  take  sooie  bodily 
^Mi^9  glance  at  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  traasact  sadi 
demands  immediate  attention.  He  is  to  bathe  in  dean  water,  and  dariag  tha 
bath  shall  remember  that  this  act  of  washing  is  saoad,  and  *«b^old  God  ia 
the  shining  waters,  who  purifieth  both  the  body  and  tha  aiad.**    He  sludl 
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i^HftOTCMM^a^tlMBitlMdBc.  Rnki  kMkad  Mri  p«  M  dwi 
A«i«  fltt  kM>*aUs  ikd  CM*  UM  ^MHde  MctMiy,  «rf  Om  ik  M 
lfe««B4fitaM<wpM«r  M>L    T1w«  Mtfi  Ad  bt  M^cMd  to  mA, 

-•'^—-^^•■-     "       ■   i^--^-.—     DMMMnkiAanih« 

alM|bMh«M«dw.  TtecUif  paf«  MM  bt  A«k  Mij  ^,  ma 
tmm  «iB  pnr  «■!  naHahv  Om  ikty  «•  Mt  «atr  **■*••*(•  Aa  Lm4 
ta>  wlllvibMMP^  kMM  Hi  Nvaadi  to  mqr  ^MH  pMWoft. 
Ait»  >fc  JwiiM  a»  twntillgfatotohtMi— h.  nkitMtoW 
^Mtoalhi^UB,(MMlauMr,bMlka  ^MtMl  Me4  ar^iA.    Aj 

^  talk  I   II •  •■  .-     •  -"^ .-^-.^ — '-n'l  rfHi 

lii»W-fciri«.  HtMMtiVF*"  bdbNika  faod  ii  iik«%  Hi  WhU 
<W  «  ■  MMkUv  ram  k  Iki  fcai.  Tte  fcod  AaM  b«  i^b  aii 
MM^aM«lMbMta*vk.M«M«  AnM  W  itnyiii  kw  If 
^M  ^*>  Iww  tofc—ftiw  rf  pwty»«iilfilwfcl,  ntMrtftta 
iMiJJliil    liiHillitoW>wy»<Mi<ht>«Jirfli|iilw  ««<» 

m       -  ■^-     -rT  -"-^g-" — •-^—-'—.-•^ iiintii 

*  it>hM>hate*riiw*MMMi^MdHaKt>iMdh^Mr.  aav 
Ik  Mdi  dn  UMMte  Ad  poeMd  to  hta  daOr  b«iM«  «kk  «ikt 
tmmmmf.  ■MWbnWhtciMUiMriibt  ihd  (MktaMir-pM  *• 
iM9  ni  crfinM  af  Go^    WhrtW  !•  tb*  Aop,  or  Wmk,  w  n«t  ot 

■4  tel  dto  phM  tTtariMB  ■■  vd  ■■  Uw  iMtfMMMi  ^  tlw  Mrt  an 
^Bi^  fc^— fcif  >ly— dtkMJy.aad  aa«  fcy  ta  »d  i^m, 
piwl^  tte  a^H^rilr  M<  AiwhhiH  «f  Mi  ^Mti  ■■»«  tha  vany 
«i  WMlMi  <f  *Ar  ML    ir  Ui  fii^pM  arc  awltad.  b«  tk*II  wiar  — 

itiiiAiliil   |iiij TiiiThi  nnlTii  hi  II  il  I      Th  itilliiBiBliB  liil 

kMkkMvlihMVonUph    Tbt  haMWte  lAw  U*  dallj  vork  lU]  m* 


a*a^UnMBkathMiito<M.  Htwl^  ^ana  aad  ^mm  an  gni, 
h«  *•  y^mtmi  pmM  Miafwat  b  ■«!(,  whkh  ihd  W  Matoi  «M 
kMMb  na  haairtiHiT  *a  iwaii  iiwi  aT  Ma  d^  to  ttoJy  fcaa^  >i 
■ati  wii  M*  ifiafclli  awihg  Ha  ihal  haay  a  Ifawr  of  «Maa  toate 
kiktaiak  TteHa«^*aaMbaaM4anH  mi  mt^tm.  aad  «te  b 
a^Ai^WJiMa<a«iiii<Bllitii  Baaka  af  Acdaa  ^«U  aat  ha  mJ 
••■iri^aArtorinMlM  al,  a^  lAiiMt  haata  *a^  bt  a 
vM^h^^Mliib  Al  aMr*totoMtobai«i4>M^MCM 
1tetaH*MBM«9aiaaMaf  Ik  toaaa^  tovMar  mh 
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charitict.  |Ie  mnil  hoBov  tlw  poor  ■adBM^iandcontitafaMlifilD 
Khre.  Chari^  ihould  mH  bt  fitfd,  bat  1  >ndg  JoMiHtc  fcwriWfaa.  Whn 
the  hondoUw  bajri  hb  BoalUj  pcOfUoBi,  s  part  oT  thorn  Adl  te  Mt  4^ 
for  the  poor,  and  old  dolhM  aad  tUBff  Aodd  ba  ■tan  Ud  add*  far  Ot  MM 

puiMMa.  Giuti  kbaU  b«  gwda  to  eharifhla  aickdea  awl  V  a  naa^  mmm 
becosw  straiteDed  be  bai  no  right  to  dcpri**  tha  poar.  Chari^  iheald  ha 
varied  Ihu :— To  lecd  tha  hnspy,  to  ^  «atar  to  tba  thfaaty,  to  deCha  iha 
lukad,  to  none  the  Mck,  to  boDd  hooMa  fa  tha  haaaalw^  to  ceaaala  tha 
bereaved,  to  iclkve  the  fnf&rinci  of  tha  «Id«w  and  tba  capha^  to  airfrt  fla 
indigent  ilodent  with  booki,  to  balp  tha  tttMiAsml  aad  ■ 
bofpitals,  ichool^  and  <Aiiidkeai  then  av 
thou  ihilt  apply  thy  heait  aad  enatgy 
Miitt*.  Beiidei  iD  thia.  arhen  fealnai,  ar  epHnnlfa  biMt  art,  tha  kmmlmUti 
ihall  render  aid.  In  hot  awntha  ha  ahall  gba  eoaUaf  difak^  aad  ia  Iha 
cold  montht  wann  clothing.  Bnt  the  bamehoUcr  ihaD  lakacanaetto 
enconiage  idleneas  and  panperian,  and  ^*a  hit  charitiaa  aa  private^  la 
poftiUe,  for  tne  charilj',  be  ihonld  itmcaabv.  ia  not  a(  the  haa^  b«t  <f 
the  heart.  DomeUic  relationslupi  are  all  to  bt  bcU  aa  voy  meni,  aad  A» 
home  it  to  be  legardcd  a*  the  abode  of  the  Lord.  Childien  ihall  abaj  Ihv 
parent*,  and  labour  with  body  and  ndnd  to  da  their  Glial  iatf.  nutata 
kTijH  train  up  their  children  bi  a  tiaipla  and  natval  vanaar,  wiAoot  bifac 
too  meddletomc.  Hard  theologjr  ihoold  not  be  bKed  Into  Iha  miada  ot 
the  young,  but  tnoial  training  ihould  be  given  tbcm  to  early  ft.  Both  tha 
bther  and  the  mother  have  their  retpeclive  partt  in  the  training  of  tha'  dUl^ 
in  Older  that  iii  education  may  be  complete.  Develop  in  the  jonnf  a  Uate 
for  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  natnre,  and  cnltivate  in  tben  a  love  at  Aowan, 
If  [here  ia  a  garden  attached  U  the  boute  let  them  go  about  looking  at  plaata 
■nd  flowen,  and  let  them  also  take  part  In  gardening.  And  if  Ihafe  am 
domesticated  animali  aad  birdi  in  the  honte,  let  the  childreB  ba  tatlght  to 
treat  then  kindly,  to  feed  tbem,  ^"^  cazeia  tbem. 

Brother!  and  liiten  ihonld  love  each  other  warmly.  'When  they  aany 
and  leparate,  Ibty  ahall  continue  to  be  loving,  and  nuat  not  cart  away  thair 
brother  and  liiter  to  pleaie  a.hniband  or  awifo.  Matriauny  ia  a  dhrioa 
inititution,  and  ought  to  be  honoured  aa  iocb.  Hnibaod  and  wift  an  aqoa^ 
and  let  them  not  raise  quettiona  of  the  inpeiiority  of  tea.  Let  no  oaa  try 
to  cnilave  the  other,  but  let  both  do  theb-  appointed  week.  Donaatk  ^ 
faithfulneta  ii  the  greatett  ibi.    The  hnaband  and  tha  wUa  Aall  tow  caA 


mm  t»  mm  i^  mm  $mr  tmMAnw^mlikaitmt.  n»imm- 
Xfc«*J  IwMMi  wniMi  ImIbIi.  mi  mmA  t»  ft*  •mm,  m  ABdns 
IWMli  M  ft*  iMi  TteMfMMMltopiUtoftMMgdHlr,  aadftqr 
—  «il  W  liw ■■!■<■  niy  *-M  wt  fci  iMjim  by  cinliiwwi  m* 
wmm^mm  «  te  pMt  if  Ite  ^M«.  Thty  My  hi  p«MmI  whn 
MftM^  ta*HUtemMiiiirftarhm«BH«d,M<«fctnOTlH]r 
>  pmbm  *mmk  tmrnmlm. 


m  *H  h  k^  ftm  ^J  t>  i^i^  h  ftt  h— ^  «id  rtirt^rfag  i» 

AidkAHftth^dlw.    TlbUthi  V^f  ■   ii iiy.    TW  mm  ta 


Ttitaiirtil|iijfii  111   I  ilftii.  nd  ftw  ft*  ptMtafl  aWMK  ftd 


■IMI 


Mb  pMMt^  and  lb*  hlM^i.    WlMfta 


kiV«^«ahmHactaily  pwrn.  Md  bM  Mlacmud.  ftqr  ikd  to 
taHfhl  tofM  ftt  mlt^am  ptMiptor,  ud  |«  Ihiwfh  ft*  uMaiy  of 
hfttaltab  Tmk^ttiDiUtka.  nbtaittbtfcOMwd  bjr  ito  MRk|« 
mmm^.  dw  pwtk^  iltM  if  «Uch  h>M  ton  sAoi  pabluted.  Tto 
fcM^^— iiM^^dWpwfa*idwtftdw«li—irr.  HirwBi.  pnjM:^ 
^  0«r«  ^Mi  ^1  to  cftMUd  M  ito  dMft-bW.  WtoBkltiiaUlKI. 
fta  ta^  ft^y  to« 
^*l  MnafMr  k  M  ft*  phca  af  a 
mmtt,  ft*  aftn  **dd  to  utoa  toM,di 

WkM ito r«M if  ■ig*^  nfdlit U  ^m  «Mr  m«m  dap,  b  •• 
ft*  Itoiito  tMw  taMT  M  ft*  4*wl)  (MM^r  iton  to  p««gn*d  « 
piif^«dlvai^*Bdaaft*MaMiaa<h«klnft*^tofl*M  i*  <Mli 
MnhytolM^    BtrfdM  ftM  BMiriii  k  b*l 


wwfta^to  ttto^  i^  H  fti  w>  of  ft*  ( 

«w  trMMMTtft*  w»  af  wy*»to*di  Md  Ito  Mw  if  ^mi*I(  Hfti 

ft«  wr  W^  4nMM  I  ad  ft*  w»  if  MHk  toMtoUn. 

KMhab  aiirtd|wm1  that  dOa  Ntw  SamUu  woold  b« 
Iha  CUM*  of  ftwh  dhriclou  aooog  hU  ditdplM.  TVjr 
«mU  diftr  fai  dtoir  iatarprautioa  of  tlM  spirit  aad  tlw 
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authority  of  the  laws  he  gave.  So  while  he  fully 
demanded  the  adoption  of  the  Samhita  on  the  part  of 
the  believers  of  the  New  Dispensation,  he  was  carefiil 
to  explain  the  nature  of  its  application  and  authority. 
Hence  before  the  code  was  published  he  wrote :  ^  The 
New  Samhita  will  be  shortly  ready,  and  a  day  ought  to 
be  appointed  for  its  formal  promulgation  among  our 
people, — a  day  that  will  close  the  epoch  of  anarchy, 
self-will,  and  lawlessness,  and  usher  in  the  kingdom  of 
law,  and  discipline,  and  harmony.  All  our  Churches  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  and  all  individuals 
professin  jT  loyalty  to  the  divine  Dispensation,  ought  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  the  Law  on  that  occasion,  for 
their  own  guidance,  and  the  regulation  of  all  their  social 
and  domestic  concerns.  Let  not,  however,  the  Samhita 
be  a  new  fetish.  It  is  no  infallible  gospel :  it  is  not  our 
holy  scripture.  It  is  only  the  national  Law  of  the 
Aryans  of  the  New  Church  in  India,  in  which  is 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  New  Faith  in  its  application 
to  social  life.  It  contains  the  essence  of  God's  moral 
law  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  character  of 
reformed  Hindus,  and  based  upon  their  national  instincts 
and  traditions.  It  is  essentially,  not  literally.  Heaven's 
holy  Injunction  unto  us  of  the  New  Church  in  India. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  bow  to  its  letter,  but  accept  its 
spirit  and  its  essence  for  our  guidance."^ 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  he  was 
comparatively  well  at  Simla.    His  chronic  complaintt 


•  It  it  singular  that  those  who  published  the  New  Samhita  after  Keakab*a 
death,  and  insisted  upon  its  authority,  omitted  this  most  important  < 


vstigo  and  pain  in  lh«  hoad  had  b«en  DMriy  eund  by 
lb*  ooolMU  of  the  Himalayan  breeze,  batlwwu  stMdi- 
ly  lodng  fl«h.  The  diabetic  symptoms  had  not  at  all 
abtOmdi,  jmt  hb  brains  were  so  clear  that  hs  ros«  Mrly 
•my  nofriaf,  and  for  nearly  three  hours  dictated  to 
Us  SOB,  who  thus  took  down  laT:ijfe  portions  of  two  last 
publications  the  Neva  SanthiU  and  the  Yoga.  But  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  could  not  do  any  hwd-woriE,  and 
'■lostly  engaged  himself  la  turning  out  Uttle  articles  of 
carpentry,  most  noatly  esecutad,  and  preserved  in  Us 
d  as  spedmens  of  his  remarkable  skill  in  mannal 
I  — ehinlcsl  work.  As  the  rains  set  in,  ha  began  to 
,  till  in  August,  vertino,  nausea,  Csver. 
daWUty,  and  various  ooaplicatioBa 
iwri^.  Ail  mental  wsrit  bsd  to  bo  dis 
I,  and  Aeogh  advised  by  medical  men  to  stop 
•I  Simla  tin  October,  he  had  to  leave  In  the  middle  of 
Sep^ambar,  for  foar  he  should  not  have  the  strength  to 
stt— pt  the  homeward  joomey  at  all  if  be  remained 
iatm  OS.  Thar*  were  extornal  cauiei  which  aggrava-  - 
ted  Ida  iUnass.  One  of  these  causai  waa  the  growing 
'*'— ^—i  and  worldliness  of  his  apostles,  and  hence 
the  declining  prefects  of  hb  cause.  In  the  midst  of 
all  Us  aheetbing  devotions  and  spiritual  labour,  that 
Aoaght  visited  him,  and  ftUed  him  with  deep  de^OA- 
dsncy.  To  Ua  companions  at  the  time  he  spoke  moat 
npaaly  of  Us  ^ipceheoaions,  and  aipressed  his  views 
aliMat  aboot  eadi  one  of  bia  miiaionaries,  He  fait 
he  waa  discacdad  from  Calcutta,  ha  wrote  bitterly  «• 
the  anfajeel  to  U>  bfotbar  and  oUora,  he  gave  oat 


r 
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a  wish  that  if  he  got  well  to  live  ^Permanently  ^on  tiie 
hills.  Some  of  the  prayers  he  published  are  unmistak- 
able, and  piercing  in  their  sadness.  The  fi>Uowing 
appeared  in  the  New  Dispensatum  pamper  for  July  29th : 

Shan  I  regard  my  lifo  and  my  miaaon  as  a  fidfanrt  ?  Tdl  mm,  mf  God. 
Comfort  me  with  Hiine  atrorance  that  thcie  is  itfll  tooie  hope»  and  that  I 
may  yet  achieve  some  ioobesa.  Gxeat  God,  for  miaef  loof  yean  Thy  aenraat 
has  toiled  and  Uboied,  ia  diverse  ways  and  in  vaiioos  6dd%  to  fstahlish  the 
kingdom  of  love  and  forgiveness  among  Thy  people.  I  have  tried  hoahly 
to  preach  the  great  doctrine  of  forgiveness  which  Thoa  hast  taa^  ae  nn^ 
impressed  npon  me,  and  to  diffuse  fax  and  wide  tiie  princ^des  of  peaot  00 
earth  and  goodwill  among  men.  I  have  labored  piactkally  to  bring  the 
angiy,  the  vindictive,  the  fretful,  the  ijnanelsomc^  the  Impatieat  and  the 
vengeful  into  the  paths  of  peace.  In  Thy  strength  and  nader  Thy  ^■**'"***'H 
I  have  straggled  constantly  to  pour  oQ  over  troobled  waters  and  to  recoadic 
differences.  But  in  vain.  The  deep  angnish  of  my  heart  I  hsvo  aot  000- 
cealed  from  Thee,  and  often  and  often  have  I  opened  my  heart  in  pnaycr 
onto  Thee.  The  angry  qnarrels  of  those  around  me  have  pierced  aiy  heart 
and  made  it  bleed  profusely,  and  the  multitadinoas  instances  of  revenge 
which  I  daily  see  before  me  torment  my  very  bones.  And  I  ay  nato  TWe 
day  and  night  and  find  no  rest.  When  wiU  all  this  strile  and  coateatjoa  is 
Thy  household  cease  ?  Whea  wiU  my  frieads  leain  to  lovethe  eaeaqr?  When, 
O  God,  will  the  lion  and  the  deer  dwell  in  peace  ?  ForgivsatM  these  peopk 
will  not  learn ;  it  is  to  them  an  abomination.  Nay  they  prondly  njoke 
in  oppressing  and  tormenting  and  reviling  their  brothers  for  the  least 
provocation  that  cometh  from  them  in  returning  evil  for  evil,  and  ia  per^ 
secuting  their  opponents.  Break  and  soften  the  prood  heaits  of  these 
people,  O  God  of  love,  and  teach  them  to  forgivo  those  that  trespass 
against  them,  if  they  seek  Thy  forgiveness  for  their  trespaassa  agaiast 
Thee.  "Where  would  we  be,  my  God,  if  we  had  ao  aasaraaoe  of  Thy  for* 
giving  merry  ?  Father,  teach  this  generation  love^  aad  kfndnrssb  aad  forgiviN 
ness,  and  gradously  grant  that  I  may  ere  long  see  a  Joyoos  band  of  forghriag 
souls  in  whom  pride  and  anger  have  become  impossible. 

Broken  in  health,  despondent  in  spirit,  but  with  in- 
finite  trust  and  love  in  the  goodness  of  God,  Keshub 
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fliiHBid  toCkkHttftftiivtidtttttMidof  Octobor.    Ifan 

widi  apirtaul  Insight  and  joj.    Th«nifbra 

M  1m  wAt»  his  mind  was  rsstlsss  In 

Mns  to  glofify  his  Fathar.    For  a  long 

it  was  In  his  flidad  to  sstabliih  a  donsstlc  sano* 

in  UStf  CottagiL  whsco  tho  mals  and  tenalo 

of  tfio  nsighbonrhood  might  daily  coogrsgats 

iv  sndi  trao  loving  wonhip  as  lie  had  hold  with  thorn 

ivtfMgioatsrpartof  hisUfik    Hithortoho  had  dovo- 

iad  onn  of  tlio  host  looms  in  his  rsiirtnnfo  to  that 
hot  ho  now  wantod  to  lalso  a  loparits  stnic* 
far  tho  glofiftcation  of  God  in  his  h(ntt<rh<>Mi 
Ho  had  a  donhio  smposo  In  this*  Ho  wishod  to  mako 
Arino  swioo  a  daily  usago  in  his  fiunily,  and  ho 
wishsd  also  to  pcovldo  a  rofbgo  for  tho  souls  of  tho 
inhabitants  of  tho  noighbourhood,  tho  missionariss  and 
thair  familios  Probably  ho  also  stood  in  noed  of  an 
agiosablo  and  profitablo  diversioo  to  counteract  the 
nnwholesomo  eilccts  produced  in  his  mind  by  the*- 
pfosont  disordered  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Church. 
^  Bat  ho  had  no  money,  and  fearsd  he  might  not  find  the 
oo-operation  he  wanted.  But  difficulties  of  this  kind 
had  never  dannted  him  before^  and  sever  depressed 
him  now.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of  November,  as 
he  was  fmbly  walking  in  the  garden,  he  ocdeced  some 
wmtenen  to  he  fsllett,  and  directed  them  to  demolish 
one  side  of  tho  oxtensivo  bride  enclosurre  of  Lily 
CottaffSu  His  friends  were  soTDrised.  and  did  not  undMw 

wluttttoooaldaMMi.    Tb«  pcooMs  of  dMtnidktt 
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disengaged  a  large  quantity  of  bricks, .  and  other 
building  materials ;  with  these  he  at  once  set  about  to 
erect  the  New  Sanctuary  or  Nava  Devalaya.  To  the 
east  of  his  house,  just  skirting  Upper  Circular  Road, 
there  was  a  fine  open  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  him- 
self, and  this  he  had  long  selected  in  his  mind  as  the 
site.  Whenever  Keshub  began  any  work  of  this  kind, 
he  was  impatient  to  see  it  completed*  He  never  gave 
any  rest  to  the  engineers,  or  workmen^  and  never  gave 
any  rest  to  himself.  Now  this  impetuosity  was  redoub- 
led by  the  secret  consciousness  that  the  building  of  the 
New  Sanctuary  was  to  be  the  last  act  of  his  lifis.  The 
foundation  was  laid  on  the  8th  November,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  made  each  one  of  the  apostles  to  put  in 
some  brick  and  mortar,  emblematic  of  the  spirit  and 
management  of  the  edifice.  When  everybody  else  was 
full  of  anxiety  about  his  health,  and  expressed  great 
fears,  Keshub  never  allowed  the  remotest  expression  to 
escape  him  about  the  nature  of  the  terminatioA  of  his  ill- 
ness, though  in  his  own  mind  he  had*  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  on  that  subject.  But  all  through  this  period  he 
worked  with  accelerated  speed,  as  if  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  his  family  and  friends  firom  the  inevitable.  He 
had  finished  his  devotional  philosophy  by  the  composition 
of  **  Yoga,  Subjective  and  Objective."  He  had  fin^^^ 
the  composition  of  the  **  New  Samhita."  And  now  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  complete  the  erection  of  a 
tabernacle,  which,  for  his  own  fiunily,  and  fiar  his 
neighbours,  he  wanted  to  be  the  Household  of  God« 
He  begged  his  engineer  firiends  to  decide  about  their 
60 


'     IJ'I  'l   ■■ 


ftarit  «l  MMi  <•  aatfiaiad  Blud  Amriia  Ul  Boatb  wbo 
k^  k^MalMdlia  iha  baOdlnff  of  tlM  Bnhma  lludir, 
to  Uth  th«  woA.  Itt  tlw  wfiKoed  idl«d«n  «r 
^hu*  W Mt  alowit  dM  whoU  dftj  BMr  hbwiada#- 
mhliliig  a*  ptogwM  efth*  wockmea. 

Fbfraboat »  nena  and  half  afkar  hU  Man  h*  ■howad 
•owi  iy^toBt  €f  imptovaoMo^  but  at  Um  cold  waadur 
mitkk  ^  gn^  arMdUy  woiaa.  Uaay  docton  «»  • 
Mg^ad,  li^  Unds  of  traatatoc  wara  attwoptad. 
Alkpate  abd  tHtoOBoiHidu  triad  thatr  ikUl  U  niooaa> 
htet  Iha  prarttrionaw  of  orthodcn  Utnda  madkba 
toan  aomtfaMa  caUad  in ;  Mihamartan  Hakeeau  ^ad 
Chn^Uadwirdnga.  For  A  wade  or  two  ba  Hamad  to 
ndlj-,  Oaa  again  caaie  *  raUpM.  Tlia  lattar  end  of 
Tfniamhftr,  and  Um  wlwde  of  Deceober  wu  spent  in  a 
twillminiM  atraggla  betareen  life  and  death.  The  con- 
plaiat  that  in  tha  midtf  of  the  growing  debility  gained 
BpOB  Uitt  toaa  a  fcarfiil  and  unaccountable  pain  aboat  tha 
lolBi*  bat  a*o>7  organ  Mamed  nwra  or  leu  diaaaeed. 
Amldrt  lU  M^ttaa  of  tha  pain  be  engaged  himMlf  lii 
cerracting  tha  proof  ibaets  of  the  New  Sanhlu  and  Yoga 
wbfcb  trifca  b  Um  preat ;  in  giving  dinctiona  about  tha 
Kaw  Sihctnaty  which  waa  being  buUt ;  and  in  maUng 
plaaa  far  a  Fancy  Baxar  (Ananda  Baxar]  which  ba 
Wlahod  to  ba  held  during  tha  next  annlveraaiy. 

Tb*ard  tha  Uttar  itagaa  of  hii  fatal  illnau,  only  a 
Mr  WNfca  bdbra  the  melancholy  and,  ba  was  alio 
aksfiMB  that  a  oooapleto  laport  of  Ae  Brahmo  SooaJ 
af  ladl^  Oai^  tha  wbob  period,  of  hie  eoaaacUoa 
Mdi  ft  ihoald  bo  writtoa,  ihowiag  both  the  i 


and  fail^ures  of  that  xnpv es^en,^  H9  speqially  .^inKted 
bis  cousin  Joykrishna  Sen,  M.  A*  to  write  this  report 
and  gave  him  ,^  understand  that  after  mi^nfioiung  the 
facts  of  pfogress,  he  ;5}xould  dovpte  f  chapter  pq  describe 
.<<  Our  Shortcomings  and  Failures/'  The  Yrrit^sr  ,of  tiie 
report  in  a  preHmi^ary  letter  says  >^*f  The  .diap^  op, 
.*>.Our  Sl^ortcomings  and  Failures"  )ie  particularly  wished 
ine  to  write.  I}e  ,was  too  ill  at  the  time^  but  notwitl|- 
standing  his  illness  which  preyented  )iis  speaking  V>  9^ 
he  wrpte  down  the  points  on  which  be  waited  ine  ^ 
write/'  What  then  were  these  points  ?  The  first  &i|vK9 
enumerated  was  the  decline  of  Asceticism  among  ftip 
Brahmo  missionaries.  His  missionaries'  sbowiul  no 
change  of  outward  life.   Tl^ey  did  npt  en^  in^>  worldly 

• 

avocations,  they  were  still  as  poor  and  simple  ^ia  theiir 
daily  habits  as  before.  Perhaps  their  wants  were  more 
grievous  now  than  before  owing  to  t)ie  inadequacy  pf 
public  support.  Many  of  them  still  copjked  their  owi| 
food,  and  ate  it  under  the  trees  at  Lily  Cottage.  J)^ 
Mission  Office  doled  out  to  them  their  daily  /ntppUes  ,qut 
of  its  scanty  funds.  Outwardly  povfsrty,  simplicity^ 
su&ring  were  the  characteristics  of  the  missionary 
body.  Why  then  did  the  leader  say  thj^  asoeticisqi 
had  failed  ?  In  his  estimation  these  outer  manifisstations 
of  ascetic  life  had  very  lit^e  value.  He  )mew  .thu^ 
nearly  amongst  all  Hindu  denominations  habits  and 
self-sacrifices  of  very  much  greater  rigor  prev^iil^d, 
without  there  being  the  apostolical  virtue  he  demanded, 
jie  wanted  that  **  we  should  become  ascetics  in  spiri^^ 
JLn^putward  ac^s  and  wp/ds  there  ,was  99^9  j^rictn^sp^ 
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•■bnt  the  UumghtsaadidsuWVMtaltOgatfMrpax*. 
As  «•  pus  in  review  our  daily  nqnclHOM,  w*  find  «• 
ttUl  yudd  to  temputioos  and  aDannMOti,  «•  itill 
aUow  our  hands  aad  hearts  to  b«  poDotxl  by  th*  tondi, 
of  the  world."  K«shufa's  stsodud  oTaacatldna  Om 
■at  Mt  manly  the  di^Uy  oT  zigor  In  dtot  and  driM. 
•■  MMn  bet,  and  an  indigvot  «actariori  UwasBOv 
■nwactdUnaM  cf  tgixit,  the  sfawhit*  oooqoMt  of  car> 
nallty.  the  parfiKt  parity  of  thoiight  Mid  Uw.  And 
what  nUgioos  man  b  there  in  any  denomlnarioo  who 
will  not  pay  bonage  to  such  a  itaadanl  i  A  bOan 
bcra  was  a  serious  dlsappoJtitawpt  Ind—d. 

"Dm  aecood  ^Unie  ootic«d  la  Kill  mora  aariow»  U  la 
tbadadinaof  in^itatioa.  ThU  again  la  anoOwr  A^  ' 
incKrittk  dectifaa  of  the  religlova  diq>«iuatloa  pt^ 
ponndad  by  Kaahnb  Qmndr  Sen.  The  nature  of  the 
■hortoooUsg  la  duM  ezplained—**  There  is  graatar - 
faspaet  paid  new  to  raaaon  and  self  than  to  consdenoo 
and  God.  lastaad  of  the  Impnlsaa  and  l^Jonctioaa 
raoeivad  throngh  their  soul,  the  mlssionariea  pay 
graatar  haad  to  die  dictates  of  raaaon,  and  the  oom- 
saoda  of  aatherity."  Again,  It  Is  said  *•  in  a  Cburdi 
wUck  adcnowledgea  no  mediator  between  God  and 
na^  which  pceadMs  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  and  Bro- 
thaibood  of  nun,  which  clalau  to  laoaive  insptratloo 
from  the  Spbit  of  all  trvth  In  aU  it  does,  it  woold  be  la 
tta  Ugbaat  d^praa  Inptopar  if  Individual  nea  allowed 
HiimMWii  to  ha  golded  by  a  Pope  la  matten  of  Uih.** 
*'Thanfan  It  moat  he  decked  at  eooa,  and  missioa- 
ariaa  Moal  laMB  that  they  are  to  nly  far  their  aah«> 


/ 
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tion  upon  the  merits  of  no  saint  or  saviour,  but  upon 
Divine  mercy  alone.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  sole 
authority,  and  to  Him  are  all  refiurences  to  be  made, 
and  by  Him  are  they  to  be  guided  in  -their  journey 
through  life/' 

The  shortcoming  indicated  here  points  out  a  twofold  , 
evil.  Firstly,  the  Brahmo  missionaries  have  sufiEered  / 
a  los3  of  spirit  in  receiving  fewer  impulses  than  before  in ' 
their  progress  to  piety  and  righteousness.  And  seoond-4 
ly,  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  being  unduly  aiul 
alarmingly  subservient  to  *^  Authority,"  to  the  dictates 
of  *'  a  Pope."  The  first  part  of  the  accusation  is  in* 
telligible  enough.  But  what  does  the  second  part 
mean  ?  Whose  authority  is  alluded  to  ?  What  ^  human 
commands,"  and  what  sort  of  ^  Pope "  guided  the 
missionaries  in  matters  of  feith  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  their  mutual  reverence,  then  as  now,  is  of  the 
meagrest  description.  It  is  equally  well  known  they 
have  cared  very  little  for  what  the  public  .thought  of 
them.  Whose  authority  kept  them  back  then  ftotfsk  the 
ideal  of  apostolical  life  ?  The  truth  cannot  be  disguised 
that  Keshub  towards  the  end  of  his  life  bitterly  felt 
that  bis  intimate  disciples  set  up  ht$  authoriiy  as  a 
barrier  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  their  own  souls. 
He  was  put  on  the  pedestal  of  a  Pope,  whose  ^  human 
commands "  took  the  place  of  <<  the  impulses  and  in* 
junctions  that  come  through  the  soul."  His  repeated 
warnings  and  counsels  to  ward  off  this  evil  had  fidled. 
His  self-humiliations,  and  public  confessions  of  sinful- 
ness  produced  no  efiEect,  human  nature  repeated  its 


mm 
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P^wdjbig  vfoa  Iha meritsiof  A  Mint 
**  Vor  ft  looff  tiiM  Bu68hiib  hid  comfiDtftad 
ttooglit  tiuU  thi  gxMt  rsUance  plawd 
1^  pifiOMi  anttorilj  would  put  in  his  hiuids, 
^gr  tiM  powtir  of  o»alting  the  tsodonqr  of 
aum  into  abtolato  dopondanoe  upon 
God.  V  Ihqf  obegrod  him  in  ovecything^  why  ahould 
Ihqf  aol  Aqr  him  whan  ho   dodacod  thfZ  ho  was 

God  woo  an  in  allf  Bat  hacoha  fidlad. 
kad  Iha  cdtica  of  tho  Pr^hmo  Samai  of  India 
ka  ariadooariaa  of  aabaarvianoa  tothe  aitthoriQf 
■an*  SCaahnb  oafOf  wantad  this  robfOTviftiK^ti'i 
:lia  aacmdjjr  Ml  it  waa  thoco^  ond  ha  inwardly  dacar- 
taxom  tfM  ovil  by  olovating  this  aabaonriaooa 
lb  God.  It  was  a  griovout  disappointmant  to 
him  to  Ul  in  Jihia.  and  to  confirm  tho  arcuiiarion  laid 
Ogaittsthia  own  Chnrcfa.  Ha  had  aoffidootly  exonora-  . 
tad  Umadf  fiom  all  complicity  with  tha  oviL  Ha 
had  alwaya  warnad  bis  Church,  and  whan  his  wamlog 
waa  nnhaartod,  ha  daooonced  tha  evil  immistakahljb 
ikjMidjji  Afm  AMmi—wkMmfA^kn  i^id  tha  axa  at  »^m>  root  of  tha 

paei^ar  ulatiooship  in  which  soma  of  his  foUowars 
bald  him«  Thus  with  his  last  braath  Kashob  Chundar 
San  diadaimad  pafsonal  pntf^nri^Mit  iui  a  mediator  or  a 
Fppi^  and  gavo  lUl  anthoriQr»  all  powar,  all  glory  to  God 


I  Tho  Ihiid  shoctooming  pointod  out  is  ^  tha  dacay  of 
\  hapthofhood  imd  mutual  forgivfiiass»**  ^md  tha  growth 
iof^proodialishfaidividttalityr    TimahM(iillypravod 
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what  fhis  meant.  The  spirit  of  fiudt-finding  and  motoal 
xectimlnation,  to  which  aUusiott  hto  been  cttdH  tnade, 
was  mistaken  at  first  as  honest  manly  critidsm^  which 
would  tend  to  the  Correction  of  shortcomings  in  the 
apostolic  body*  But  it  was  not  criticism  whose  basis 
was  love ;  it  was  the  intolerance  of  religiottti  ptU/b,  it  / 
was  the  venom  of  stix>ng  deep  mutual  dislike*  Thd/ 
leader,  in  whom  every  one  profiaA^ed  to  h&ve  cohfidence  . 
and  love,  strained  his  utmost  influence  to  put  Ik  stop 
t6  it  when  he  perceived  the  dangerous  consequences  it 
threatened*  But  he  entirely  £siiled«  llie  &ilure  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  produced  disappointment  tad 
despondency,  which  aggravated  the  e£Eects  of  the  fiUal 
illness  he  was  suffering  firom.  Yet  all  to  no  effisct.  His 
published  prayers  on  thb  subject  were  heart-rending, 
his  private  letters  full  of  the  most  bitter  lamentations. 
And  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  suspected  that  the 
mutual  disesteem  extended  in  some  cases  to  his 
ovihi  character.  The  apostolical  organizadon  of  the 
Brahmo  Sobiaj  was  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
love  and  good  will.  A  &ilure  here  meant  very  nearly 
the  failure  of  Keshub's  principal  life-work,  yet  such  a 
failure  he  caused  to  be  recorded  in  the  last  official  report 
written  by  his  direction* 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  the  apostle  of  harmony. 
Harmony  is  the  chief  character  of  the  New  Dispensadon, 
the  harmony  of  spiritual  culture.  And  the  want  of  tiiis 
harmony  of  character  is  the  last  shortcoming  pdnted 
out  by  the  Minister.  «  Our  life  and  character  present 
a  strange  i&bsence  of  harmony.    We  are  sorry  w«  do 


un  OP  lotsauB  cruhdhi  mr. 


i  find  ■  proper  culture  of  iha  i 
afH  am.  Tb*  chiracter  of  most  b  SO-nfpaUtad, 
ItaMMdrfMngttMdylatbeeurdM  of  dtvodoa 
1  dBKjr*  It  p«tems  the  ooe  at  the  atpMM  of  th*- 


In  — *im»riny  fhe  tuccen  of  hii  woffc  tta  tndi 
cattaot  be  hidden  that  Keihub  Chunder  San  had  triad 
ID  do  too  much  in  hu  latter  daya,  and  ii  U  not  la 
aatsre  for  ooe  num  to  achieve  luoceaa  In  all  that  h* 
attamptad  within  the  oourae  of  a  aingl*  Hftdmfc  H* 
lild  dtfini  gnad  Ideali  of  moral  and  •piitaul  duncMr. 
Ha  ftnaad  plana  of  aoctal  and  practical  riArai  in  oticy 
depMtBMt  of  panoaal  and  national  Ufc,  Ha  alBMd 
at  Aafanaatlon  of  a  UaiTenal  Church.  Inthaalngn-' 
lari^  of  Ua  gooliu^  and  in  hit  nnejcampled  aelf-devo- 
tidam,  he  «••  Uouelf  ftithfhl  to  thoee  IdeaU  till  Us 
laet  MoaenL  Tba  luooeu  of  which  he  epeakt  in  Um' 
etotaalh  chapter  of  tba  ytnam  VU,  reUtas  to  the  iouaa- 
tfala  eAecta  of  this  eothoiiaatic  aelf-cofuacratioa.  Tha 
eOeds  were  hrilUaat  and  gnaiiatakabla.  But  ha  coold 
aet  aaka  tbsee  eOecU  raal  la  other*.  He  waa  tha 
tnMBt  aad  aebleet  lasalt  of  hia  owa  raligloa.  Outride 
Uaaalf  tha  reealt  waa  diaappolatiog.  But  in  Us 
wrtttagB  aad  charertar  he  has  left  Jnfluancee  wUch 
shall  aadonbladly  nwold  the  flitua  of  hie  tutioa. 
•nd  dM  Uth  ha  Game  to  eetabUsh.  WeU  auj  «a 
heUava  that  hia  staadards  wars  ao  exalted,  hia  doctrlaaa 
ware  so  anlvaraal,  that  It  was  not  posaibla  far  Us 
BSBodataa  to  ooaiptahend  thea^.br  tees  toUvai^la 
thMK.    WeU  maf  w  beUav*  that  it  wlU  taha  faa«B- 
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tkms to cazxy  them  oat  ia  their  foliiev.  Butdiesteiti 
bet  remains  that  his  Chnxdi  has  so  &r  £ulad  to  be 
fiuthfol  to  his  ideals.  We  trust  axid  pray  diat  the 
God  of  d&e  Xe«  Dispensation  may  yet  open  die  eyes 
of  its  chief  representatives  to  follow  the  ^^^^ft^  set 
fay  their  Mx&ister^  and  reecoe  fiom  impending*  min 
the  cause  br  which  he  laboured,  lived,  and  died. 

In  the  prostration  of  his  disease  Kethnb  was  keenly 
seasidve   to   this   downward   course   of  diings,    and 
how  did    he   shake    off  the  painful  and  desponding 
thoughts?    By   an  intense  torn  of  qnritual exercise.    ^^ 
For   some  time  past  he  had  given  qwdal  attention^ 
to  the    practice    of  Yoga.     It    was   absorbed  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  God.    While  at  Simla  he 
spent  much  time  in  diis  kind  of  devotion.    Whenever 
he  visited  the  hiUs  on  former  occasions    he   assidu- 
ously cultivated  the  habit.     This  time  at  Simla  the 
absorption  took  the  form  of  ecstacy.    The  oonsdoos 
presence  of  a  Supreme  Loving  Personality  enraptared 
him.    He  cried,  he  laughed  violently ;  he  talked  vod* 
ferously ;  he  poured  out  all  his  troubles  into  the  bosom    ^ 
of  this  Pitying  Presence.    ICs  friends   and  relatives 
were  alarmed  at  these  strange  excitements.    But  he 
steadily  persevered  in    the  practice^  and  resorted  to 
it  as  the  chief  consolation  in  his  physical  and  mental 
suSerings.     Lest  any   one  should  misundentand  die 
nature    of    this    Yoga   exercise^    he    wrote    towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn  on  the   Himalayas  a 
series  of  elaborate  essays  on  the  subject,   and  sent 
them  for  publication  to  the  New  Yoris  Iwitpemimt  land^ 
61 


4»» 

tbe  title  of  *'Tog%  Sofaiwdv*  a^  Otajacthra." 

han  bMD  RibMqmoUy  pnbUalwd  In  Um  fccm  of  a  UtUe 
book,  th«  moat  original  and  tiMMtghtfUparh^w  of  an  hU 
wridagt.  It  gtraa  a  Indd  oKpoaltioa  of  tba  wfaola- 
phDoaopby  of  hb  dafotlona. 
Ha  dafiofla  Toga  aa  **  Ccawiuatoii  witt  God*"  abd 
aki] 


iMi  kUmtm^4mmmtitmtmtmiSmatrlmmlif. 

Tha  oaton  with  God  U  raallaad  in  duaa  dtAnnt 
ra/s ;  fint  in  natan^  laoondly  la  dM  aool,  and  thirdly  • 


ttblaah^Mw}^^    Tkm  «•  to««  ta  tht  VtiMtk  p«M  c 


"Tba  aool  of  nan,"  wa  ara  told  *■  fint  Maks  God'lii 
Nacnrai  HU  aariiaat  tbaology  i«  tlw  knowladga  of 
Naan%  or  nataral  thaology.  Hta  aariiaM  davotioa  la 
tba  wonUp  of  Natara.  Ha  b  jutt  uaharad  Into  tha 
pbyakal  worid.  and  ba  ia  at  ooca  strndi  with  tha 
■oadaw  of  craatloa.  Not  only  ia  tha  ontvana  grand 
and  baaalUal. . .  .bat  Natura  movaa  and  Uvm,  and 
gnnm.  Hanea  Natura  U  not  only  a  marval.  biu  a  daap 
IfyatMy.  Who  or  what  caa  ihU  Groat  Myaiary  ba 
ttal  Bovaa  and  antamaa  tha  onivafaa  K . ,  .Ha  wonUpa 
aajrlblng  and  ararjithing  that  andtaa  la  hia  wowkr. 
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reverence,  gratitude/'  <<This  instinctive  worship  of 
Nature"  says  he  '^^  is  neither  pantheism,  nor  polytfadsm, 
but  the  mere  worship  of  force/' 

But  he  distinguishes  between  the  idea  of  fierce  as  set 
forth  by  modem  scientists,  and  as  found  in  the  Vedic 
times.  The  former  only  see  <<  matter-force "  which 
leads  to  agnosticism  and  atheism,  but  ''the  Rishi 
recognized  a  personal  Force,''  not  as  a  conclusion  firom 
a  premise,  but  from  ''the  highest  causal  intuition, 
which  is  the  germ  of  scientific  yoga  vbion/' 

'*  The  efficient  cause  it  also  a  personal  cause ;  so  saya  tiie  ialnithFia  coa- 
sdousness  in  man ;  the  two  are  apprehended  simultancomljr  efficiency  and 
personality — in  one  and  the  same  act  of  cognitiYe  peroepticNL** 

He  explains  the  process  by  which  the  Hindu  devotee 
realizes  the  force  of  Personality  in  Nature.  With  his 
untutored,  yet  trained  eye,  he  saw  a  Person  behind  mil 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  creation,  and  therefore 
he  believed,  trusted,  loved  and  adored  all  at  onoe. 
"He  clearly  saw  a  Person  where  others  see  dimly 
mere  force  enveloped  in  mists. .  •  .Surely  this  is  yoga 
vision,  though  not  in  its  perfect  form.  It  is  more 
poetical  than  philosophical,  more  mystical  than  scienti- 
fic, more  a  matter  of  faith  than  of  reason  and  thought." 
He  then  vindicates  such  vision  during  the  present 
times,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  his  own  fiselings. 

**In'mom<ints  of  devotional  eidtement  and  profound  meditation  Mta 
of  iaith,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  vividly  realised  the  presence  of  God  in  th* 
material  universe.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  stand  iwii  still,  and  am^ 
powered  by  a  peculiar  emotion  which  can  hardly  be  deacribed,  bdbi«  tko 
Spirit's  Presence  in  nature.  When  it  comes,  how  it  coflMs»  they  kaov  aoU 
It  seems  to  be  a  mystery  of  (aith,  but  it  it  a  fiict»  nrrnlhikH,    WbU 


*u 


un  or  Kxsuua  cuunder  sen. 

kffVH  te  •  iMall  mmumt  ts  ontiMcy  hwuaitjr  bani>  IOm  ■  Ba«4  af  1^ 
■pM  p<at  pwlamL    II  it  Ike  hbm  lUnc  oaJjr  la  ■ 
Tta  taMMM^  MHptkMBr  ttriUag,  wis  idKo 

Ha  tben  tlhutnMA  thU  yogk  vision  from  Um  bl- 

ausow  of  Moftet  uul  Je«u  th«  &n(  of  wfaom  p«roaiv*d' 

tb«  DtviM  prewnce  to  tha  burning  bush,  «nd  th*  Uttar 

in  Ui«  opening  h«av«u  and  descending  dova. 

•Ta  M*  JB  ■■  faMMi  ih«  »ar  Cod  of  tk«  wdHtM  iD*djintM<sM 

a  bkila<  panaul  Di*fni(y,  b  a  ftu  «f  - 

I  to  «Md  air  lh«  Sm  irf  (M  «u  fS»L    Sa^MPii 

KUnamliawGIdaafl  «C 


It  wM  hii  object  to  diMOciftte  the  practic*  of  Yog* 
firom  •vwythlng  local  or  accidenul,  from  all  Imptm 
adstaofw  of  pe^ydMlsai  and  p«ntheiua,  to  nSa*  aad  ' 
pwfcct  It "  ho  m  fW  tfcehdc  and  universjil  prindpl*.** 
Ha  ihiwfBW  gtvM  «  ntionalo  of  th*  procow  by  which 
tho  tnaaeaadMiial  practice  ought  to  be  carried  oa.  The  - 
dewom  atanda  bee  to  face  with  gnat  and  beautUiil 
mttKiBl  objecta.  *■  The  force  that  bursu  upon  his  vialoo 
la  •«•  fai  which  all  that  t»  In  the  effect  is  summed  np-aa 
fai  Ifca  pcimiti**  causey— power,  Intelligence,  love  and 
Ha  babolds  a  person  at  once  true,  good,  and 
Ha  seea  himaalf  and  the  universe,  the  mw 
andthawifaM^  Uviag  and  moving  in  a  central  will- 
tarm,  la  aa  istaUIgent  and  loving  personality.  And  aa 
Ua  QOgi^va  fiKulties  apprehend  thia  almighty,  all- 
wUth  ud  aU-food  Panoo,  his  heart  overflows  with 
enotioa%  and  gratitade;  trust,  reverence,  wOBder, 
lo««»  joy  and  anthaiiatm  all  surge  up  and  make  hb 
iriika  awaat  iadaad.    All  this  takaa  place  lasuatly. 


J^ 
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Faith,  intellect^  and  feeling  form  in  a  moment  one  eye, 
as  it  were,  and  the  observer  observes  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, with  firm  faith,  and  with  abomiding  joy.  Such 
God-consciousness  grows  in  ^dvidness  and  joy  as  the 
mind  is  more  concentrated  in  it>  till  it  beoomes  quite 
absorbing.  All  the  massive  doors  of  the  universe  are 
now  flung  open.  All  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
open  up  their  inner  sanctuary.  The  temple  doors  hi- 
therto closed,  are  suddenly  unlocked  as  if  by  magic  influ- 
ence, and  the  Deity  within  shines  upon  the  devout  eye  of 
the  observer.  A  thick  curtain  hitherto  hung  over  the 
face  of  the  universe,  and  veiled  all  its  wondrous  secrets. 
Anon,  the  curtain  rolls  up,  and  the  veiled  God  is  at 
once  unveiled  before  the  clear  vision  of  the  Yogi.  The 
observer  and  the  observed,  the  subject  and  the  object, 
the  soul  and  All-soul,  the  son  and  the  Father  hitherto 
stood  separated,  and  nature  intervened  as  a  heavy 
stone-wall.  Man  knew  his  God  obscurely,  and  sent  up 
his  prayers  to  his  unknown  residence  in  the  doud  lands. 

m 

The  devotee,  with  all  his  theology  and  devotion,  stood 
myriads  of  miles  away  from  the  object  of  his  adoration/' 

Now  that  the  eye  of  the  sdentific  obsenrer  has  been  <|vkkawd  and 
opened  by  yoga,  he  at  once  removes  the  obttrnctioii,  pnlb  down  tbt  banicr 
and  advances  to  his  God  unimpeded.  A  Divinity  rftgniifd  mcdiatdy  h  uom 
perceived  immediately.  An  absent  God  b  now  a  pctaeaC  God.  Th^ 
separated  two  thus  stand  before  each  other  fact  to  fiioa.  Thea  wAoa  takai 
place  through  spiritual  affinity  as  they  approadi  and  flow  lato  mtdk  oUmt. 
At  fint  there  it  mutual  attraction,  then  commnnioa,  thn  iiiteicoannioB, 
then  absorption.  Constant  intercourse  coosolidatet  iiBioo«  and  aaakaa  It 
more   real  and  sweet,    till  at  last   the  bond  of  onion  **fftrmti  indfe- 

soluble. The  yogi's  eye  moves  right  and  left,  runs  aast,  wast,  aortk 

and  south,  dashing  through  infinite  space,  and  thioo^  wmj  ol;jecC»  wntf 


tmm 
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^m,  MMy  k«  ta  Htwi  BMU  bli  ttuiprtwat  Kisj.  ud  bKOMM  CM  wflk 
^^  SIMM  ud  «lMikil7,  l>c^  ukd  hdt  fliroc^r  '•«<»1  Hb  Tki 
■mb  rf  p««tlatlM  h  0^  •  boiUiAil  «itu  Ihfooch   whU  Kb  I*  ill  iliil 


Tkb  doiM  the  chapters  on  Vedic  or  Objectiva  yoga, 
aad  imt  ws  have  s  dUsertation  on  Sabfacdva,  or 
Vodantic  yoga.  "  During  tho  period  of  thU  form  of  yogs 
the  Hindu  mindb  retreating  from  external  nature  Into 
the  inner  worid.  Not  obeervation,  but^  introepectioa, 
not  the  objective  but  the  subjective  is  now  the  watdl- 
word  of  Aryan  theology.  The  Rishi  is  no  longer  im- 
polaive  and  poetical,  but  sedate  and  phUotopUcal. 
He  haa  done  with  the  outside  world  -,  he  has  gadiarad 
aU  Uta  materisli  furnished  by  the  sendee..  .We  now  tee 
the  Vedaotic  sage  absorbed  in  contemplation,  and  culti- 
vating  the  deepeet  communion  with  the  Supreme  S|dcit 
with  closed  eyes.  The  Vedic  poet  was  all  objective. . . , 
the  vedantist  is  all  subjective,  his  way  to  the  unieen 
liea  through  the  depths  of  his  inner  namra.  His  la  tha 
Ughw  ofdar  of  yoga."    The  procasa  Is  thus  describadt 


cf  Mir  sii  iiM  M^ 


attribntei  lO  Tor  u  Atf  are  viiible  t 
percciveil.  Here  ii  Intdlignux,  leeti  bj  t 
which  the  eye  of  love  apprehend* ;  here  I 
Coosdence ;  and  then  in  the  centre  'WiU-forci 
thcK  attnbutcE  iiJiete.  Ai  the  eye  to  Ii; 
mytteriously  Unlced,  to  (he  vatiaui  oieuis 
and  natoiall/  unite  with  their  coirespoadinj 
A«  yoga  ripeni  and  deTclopcf,  these  q>iiit 
the  lolmite  more  and  more  into  the  finite 
oveipowciv  the  yoei'i  little  loul,  tlie  All- 
All-merciful  cairies  away  hia  love,  the  All-hoi 
overpowered,  captivated  aod  CDtruced,  th 
thi>  God-presence,  tad  he  *oon  Gndi  beanty 
of  thii  peculiarly  attractive 
be  may  be — who  knowi  ?  He  it  indeed  a  £ 
Beinc  »  joyoiii  Spirit,  If  Ha  contbundi 
u*  by  His  holine&s,  which  myriads  of  si 
ing  i>ehl,  a  gladdening  Pretence,  a  Kren 
myriadi  of  lunar  orbi.  Father  and  Mather,  ', 
Saviour,  Comforter  and  Gladdeoer,  are  all  c 
if  there  ia  any  luch  thing  ai  tpirilual  ■ 
unite  playi  on  the  Lpi  of  thU  t 
beauty  in  petfeclioo.  And  Ha  word,  that  ia 
muiic  in  perfection.  Who  that  hii  teca 
that  has  listened  to  that  tn-eet  i 
Who  thai  has  tasted  the  nectar  of  that  delid< 
iwcet  cup  I  None.  In  deepetl  yoga  the  lo 
Cod  the  yogi  has  suolc  deep,  never  lo  rise  agi 

Such  was  the  spiritual  ahsorpi 
latterly  habituated  hitnself. 

He  completed  his  forty-fifth  yi 
ber,  and  his  birthday  was  celebi 
and  rejoicing.  He  presided  at 
giving)  ceremony  of  his  grandch 
of  December.  A  slight  apparei 
health  continued. .  He  received  t 
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of  Calcutta.  Paramhansa  Ram  Krisbna,  and  tha  V«tt*bl« 
DoTtadn  Nath  Ta2or«.  HU  eoavtnatiea  vfth  diMI 
wudetply  spiritual,  eapedalljr  with  DavMdn  MaU^ 
npoo  whoia  ha  alwayi  lookMl  as  bis  spiiitoal  fttliar.  Ha 
bowad  at  the  latter^s  feet,  look  bia  hand  and  pot  it  <M  Ui 
Iwad*  as  if  courting  his  benedictloo.  Davaodra  Nath 
IVfflagly  ambracad  him,  and  talked  to  him  of  Um  mmef 
«f  ttM  HaavaDly  Fatbar  as  rftaliiodtnthatiiBaofdugar 
^pddiaaaaa.  Xaifaib  wannly  responded  to  avwy  aantl- 
mmt.  aad  all  Ua  visitors  parted  from  him  hopMOj, 
■eatng  how  hopeful  and  stroag  in  ^>irit  ha  bit.  In  tb» 
oMaawfaile  tha  work  of  tbo  new  sanauary  waa  paahad 
oo  with  great  vigour,  ha  busily  corrected  ttaptoofibaatl 
of  tha  Yoga  tiaatiae,  the  program  of  ttw  aanlvanaiy 
Cwdval  was  discussed,  the  Ananda  Bitar  praparatioBS 
vara  made  on  a  graad  scalar  aad  tha  Minister  toaiatad 
that  BOt  a  Jot  ortittlaof  theaanoalfiMtivalwasoa  aay 
aoco«at  toba  abated  by  reason  of  his  itloaas. 

la  tha  laat  wade  of  December  it  appeared  io  tha 
Nm  Dd^tmmhim  paper  that  "the  miniatar  had'iMif- 
ftnd  another  ralapea,  and  the  state  of  hia  health 
waa  crltlcaL"  Tha  oooaacnuion  ceremony  of  tha 
naw  Sanctnaiy  was  to  take  place  on  tha  ist  Jaaaaty 
1U4,  aad  on  that  day  Kaahuh's  dlsaase  had  nearly 
reach  Ml  Ita  cnlmJnation.  He  dragged  himself  to  hia 
bedroom  window  whenoa  tha  new  edifice  was  visibly 
and  ioBistad  on  being  taken  downstairs  to  praalda 
mme  tha  earamoay.  Expoatulatioaa  ware  vain,  ba  >•■>«• 
ly  rtemaniii  It,  aad  whan  ba  demanded  a  tbli^  . 
ba  bad  to  ba  obeyed.    They  put  Um  on  a  dmlr,  aad 
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took  him  into  the  damp  unfinished  hall  to  the 
tonishment  of  the    whole    congregation.      He   was 
carried,  and  seated  on  the  new  marble  pulpit^  and  in  a 
very  feeble,  almost  inaudible  voice  cried  '*  Namak  Saeku 
dananda  Hari^  **  Salutation  to  the  God  of  trutfa»  wisdom, 
and  joy  ''I    Then  with  folded  up-raised  hands,  with  the 
simple  accents  of  a  child,  he  prayed  thus :— ^  I  have 
come,  O  Mother,  into  thy  sanctuary.  They  all  forbade  me, 
but  I  have  somehow  just  succeeded  to  bring  myself  here. 
Mother,   thou-  boldest  this  place,  and  rdgnest  here. 
This  is  thy  Devalaya.  Namah  Sachidananda  Haril  This 
day,  the  first  of  January  1884,  the  i8th  Paus,  in  Thy 
holy  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  thy  devotees,  here 
as  well  as  in  heaven,  O  thou  Spirit  Mother,  this  new 
Devalaya  is  consecrated.    Thou  knowest,  O  Supreme 
Mother,  that  the  number  of  Bhaktas  who  came  from 
distant  parts  to  enjoy  thy  festivals  on  previous  occa- 
sions was  so  great  that  I  could  not  make  room  for  tiiem 
in  my  house.    Hence  it  was  always  my  wish  to  pick  up 
a  few  bricks,  and  build  a  new  sanctuary  to  thee.    To 
fulfil  that  desire  thou  hast  now  built  this  place  of  wor- 
ship with  thine  own  hands  for  the  sanctification  of  my 
family,  of  this  neighbourhood,  this  city,  and  the  whole 
world.    This  place  where  I  worship  my  Mother  is  my 
Brindaban,  my  Kashi,  my  Mecca,  my  Jerusalem.    Bless, 

0  Mother,  that  thy  devotees  may  worship  thee  here^ 
behold  thy  loving  face,  and  find  relief  from  the  misery 
of  disunion  with  thee.  Dear  brethren,  will  you  not 
worship  my  Divine  Mother  with  the  flower  of  Bhaktit 

1  have  seen  that  this  flower  of  love  offined  even  by  the 
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most  humblA  of  H«r  chlldroi^  b  90  Uglily  prixad  by 
Her,  tliU  «ht  carries  It  to  Hat  Balkimau,  aad  In- 
vitM  all  Hor  Bhalcus  there  to  cooM  and  ■••  U.'  Y* 
know  DOC,  O I  bruhren.  bow'  ■"***"■  th*  Motiitr  U  to 
neem  jrour  oSariQBs,  and  what  gnat  can  ah*  takadi 
to  itora  up  for  jroo  in  the  worid  to  oocna  H«r  moat 
aacnd  tnastma.  Accept,  dear  brathrattt  this  InfinHaly 
Loving  Uothar,  and  aver  rajoioa  In  Har.  If  yoa  wonUp 
ny  Uocher  and  raalUa  Her  ptaaancaw  thara  ean  ba  no 
aaaa  aio  and  woalinou,  totnm  aad  affliction.  Mj 
Miftar  is  my  haalth  and  pnMpaci^.  my  paaoa  aad 
kanlgr,  my  Ilia  and  tmroortallty.  I  am  h^ipy  aaldtt 
ttaagoalaaofmy  diaaaso  in  thapnaaooaofmyllottMr, 
lad  ai^  tbia  my  happineu  ba  yours  alio.  I  arill  noc' 
ipaak  mon,  bacanaa  I  foar  thay  will  rabuka  ma  If  I  do." 
TUa  waa  Katbab'a  lait  recorded  prayer,  hia  laat 
appaaranca  bdbca  hU  devoted  ooagregation.  Who' 
eeold  theo,  UMMgb  tbe  eccaaioo  waa  most  affecting,  aati* 
ctpato  whak  weiUd  take  place  in  a  weak  t  Tba  aflbtt 
aad  aa[rftti»T  of  toa  itt  January  produced  a  dacMad 
aflact  npea  his  sinking  coostttotioa,  every  symptom 
waa  aggravated,  and  the  pain  in  the  loins,  of  wbidi  wa 
bava  already  epokao,  became  tnsuffwabla.  Oa  Sunday 
Aa  6tfi  whan  tba  disease  took  a  very  alarming  iorm,  the 
ladiaacf  the  beoaebold  became  frantic  with  gtiti,  and 
whaa  Kaahab  waa  asked  to  say  eomethiog  to  1  ssssara 
thai^  *'Wkat  aaora  have  I  to  say**f  ha  replied  '•If 
I  apeak  at  all  I  wffl  speak  of  BmkmUkm  (paradise)  aad 
ribat  wlU  asafca  tbea  cry  aU  the  more."  Wheo  tba 
agoay  «f  eafcriag  was  moat  intaMa^  and  It  waa  aqaally 
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intense  day  and  night,  he  found  teiiei  in  the  short  sjrlla- 
bles    **Baia"    and    **Afa/'   familiar  expressions  for 
Father  and  Mother.    At  other  times  in  his  lift  he  had 
invariably  preserved  a  most  stoic  silence  in  the  torment 
of  physical  pain.    Now  his  cries  were  loud  and  cease- 
less.   Why  so?  Evidently  under  the  dbguise  of  bodily 
sufifering  he  called  upon  his  Heavenly  Parent  nigbt  and 
day.    The  agonized  cries  of  Baia  and  J/o,  that  resoun- 
ded through  the  house  and  neighbourhood,  amidst  all  the 
noise  of  day,  and  penetrated  the  stillness  of  night  were  a 
perpetual  invocation  to  the'  Eternal  Spirit  to  visit  his 
prostrate  body,  and  parting  soul.    The  doctors,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  both  European  and  Indian,  being* 
alarmed  that  the  dreadful  pain  must  soon  shatter  his 
poor  remnant  of  strength,  and  prematurely  bring  on 
a  catastrophe,  administered  powerful  narcotics  by  injec* 
tion.    This   produced  prolonged  intervals   of  stupor. 
As  soon  as  he  awoke  the  agony   returned  with  in- 
creased  vehemence.    He  became  restless,  ceaselessly 
turning  from    side  to  side,  and   piteously  groaning. 
During  some  of  these  awakings  he  addressed  words  of 
heart-rending  pathos  to  those  around.    He  rested  his 
head  for  a  few  minutes  on  his  mother's  bosom,  and 
said,    ** Mother,  can  nothing  cure  my  pain?"    *^The 
pain,"  she  cried  **  is  the  result  of  my  sins,  the  righteous 
son  suffers  for  the  wretched  parent's  unworthiness.** 
^  Say  not  so,  do  not  say  so.  Mother  dear,  where  can 
there  be  another  mother  like  you  i    Have  I  not  inheri- 
ted your  virtues  ?  Know,  that  the  Supreme  Mother  sends 
me  all  this  for  my  own  good.    She  plays  Mrith  me^ 


cam  m*  now  on  one  M»,  bow  on  ABothar.'*  Thta  at 
aaotbar  auxoent  he  pot  Ua  aim  rovnd  dia  nttk  af 
Tiylolqa  N»th  thesingfagapoatla^and  hM,  "OBrottar, 
dsar  Brolher  of  my  haai^  irtiat  batntifol  aong*  lu«B 
you  uin{f  to  me.  I  wOl  haar  tham  again,  I  will  haar 
them  a.gua  in  hvaven."  SimUailjr  ba  ambraoad  botfl 
Uft  eUnr  aad  )-oun5«r  tmthan.  Whan  aikad  what 
pcDvi^oa  be  wanted  to  aaka  far  Ua  fiMoily.  ba  aald 
■■  I  h«v«  DO  provision  to  aukat  tbqr  wlU  ba  pnvidad 
far  bjr  Hun  wboM  hooaahoU  Uiajr  ara. "  What  .with 
tba  stupefying  madldaaib  what  with  tha  firightfal  pain* 
ha  was  Cut  beoomiag  ipaacMaai,  and  aoaaarimai 
naoonadous.  But  evea  than  it  waa  lapaatadlj  minlfaat 
that  hi*  Yoga  ecstacy  Ttiltad  Um,  tot  during  tba  fttal 
waak  fiom  tha  tat  to  tha  8th  January  at  certain  intar- 
vala  ha  criad  and  laughed,  and  plaintively  talked  to  tba 
aoaaaa  Spirit  of  God.  But  for  the  latf  two  or  tbrao 
diqpa  tiUa  bacama  Um  and  laaa  firaqueat.  and  eKcapdog 
Am  oocarional  fieble  utteranoa*  of  pain  ha  waa  still 
and  ootwardly  inaanribia,*    Yet  Mranga  lo  aay,  whaM- 

«  Pfc  J.  F.  ITCimJ  »fci  iw JiJ  KMkmk  *wkf  ika  tMl  ««k  tf  tto 
fcW»  JWidW  lllll  1^  IICIMI  rf  tfci  1^  ir^HM  I— 
-I  im  Hf  dH  Idt  Bib*  KMbAOMtoSHlBihaWtaraMaif  Ihi 

^  h  Ihi  toMT  pM  «(  llw  hA  Mt  •(  ibi  ab^M^  «w  pMlly  PMWM< 

•    ■■■■  MM.      T*i    Ml 

I  Ummt  if  UN  MMMdaOM 

mwmtlmMt.    Tka  im  Md  finmimi  iktm  ww»  tm  gm.  t  fmMk, 

\i    1  w^hMiJIjI liilj.«afiewlMlni  <rt«rfWW 
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ever  amidst  the  fast-af 
moment,  and  apparer 

■Imoit  iaimediate  rclier,  wUcI 
moroing  of  the  jth  Januaiy.  t 
iriikh  iKCMsiUted  a  (urther  ■ 
only  }  snin  of  morphia.  Thii 
the  patient  being  very  iniceptib 
■t  my  nut  visii  <S-30  a.  m.,  5tli 
leu  leven.  we  decided  not  to  i 
nature  of  tbe  caw  wai  veiy  mix 
pastace  of  gravel  wai  diitinc 
that  the  obstruction  would  £i 
aSbrdcd.  All  (hii  day  the  p: 
fairly  well  and  answered  enquiri 
done  for  him.  Matten  ttood 
complication  arose,  va.,  jaund 
pain  wai  itiU  eipenenced  at 
fomenlationi  and  pmsoTC.  Ex 
irriUlioQ  over  the  liver  ;  but  □ 
Di.  Harvey  uw  the  patient  wii 
general  plan  of  treatment  pn 
distinct  cvideocea  of  blood-pois 
becoming  mora  and  more  im 
leloctance  to  nourishment  of 
question  of  how  to  prolong  lifi 
might  tiill  rally.  No  medicii 
quantiiict.  The  latter  was  can 
with  diffusible  and  alcoholic  itii 
alive  all  that  day  (the  7th]  1 
difficult  to  give  even  food  by  I 
the  morning  of  the  8th  instant. 

Dr.  BhagaviD  Chandra  Rudi 

"  While  I  wai  itrolUng  alonj 

veraation  turned  upon  the  subji 

iUuitiiaus  coliuLiyman  Kuhub  < 
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Off :  WOW  of  tho  favorite  hymns,  he  khotrad 
MUnfilMk^Ma  aigiu  of  Uauninf  with  deep  atleation, 

t^tg^mti^m  tlM.    I  kMl  tka  Wam  of  aundiic  Urn  br  abou  « 


'  Ml«M«qPMiMi«;  YM«lknti«r«pHnlMil»yitodilHaidqMik 

^■■Hl(dli%  «MVMii  ifwkMU}  «n  **M««d.    TIm  dM«d  Iha 

'   ApiiA  tf  Ai  SH^  m4  Aa  ar1c<»  of  tkitaobcukUt  ^la  «■*  bactd. 

n^v  watUbm  wmt  ilihlii    ii»tkh  («*■  Ub  adr  ><M7Mf7  idU. 

I       ■■— JiJh— ■^*«allfci*ilnilha>lfcadalaaf  ftajfaihttwrf 


fa(  Mi  MidHHHi  Am*  «W  a  nUa  c&Mft  to  ttet  MfCM  oamgotun  at 
•aadaiiMdlbtatlataikraaaa  bo«^  aad  «hkk  Jatpwad.  m  I  ^ 
M  »  bilMiw  Ma  aaM  aart  ■anla(.  Sack  a  wwitaMi  chaac*  corid 
■atmmta^aafcctof— wa>ctiB)Mw» 
laaafavWaa  Am  thai  aarfte  ckaafavai 


MiiHlirmaaiinaaf  faalhmfct  lanibl*  pala  wkk* 


haitte«^^a^lV«aa«hkk  ^  Mmn  nai  wnad  ta  tafl  kta  tMa 
^^^    iM^laadiaavikMkaMaiaadeaaadaaaaaaaiBraQMahMi^ 
«Ui  ha  Iv  iMiAla  I*  Ui  aiAriaca. 
Wte  Ika  adfla  Ma  •(  that  iturMl  paadad  tpwfdt  la  iW  ■!»)  iW 


«ba^    I—  %iiilia  afck.arttacl.haaa»i>,iaa«wtHa^itoa.— 
^imaw  Mt  aaad  W  tiba  aataal  fcod  fat  a  la^  i^  mi  m  Ut 

M**  "rr 'n '-«--][ —^''— -  -^ "|-    iiiiniu 

afdtoimiiil    I    <|iiHililli,»«Miiy  a^Mlfaa^  *Uck  «aa  laMad 
■aa  ifcib  mWI  liwi  taa^*  ■ilii^nirtr^  ■<  aaA  Mrtataad  ifcanMl 


law  M^iaa 


aia«M*b« 
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and  evident  rdief.  The  whole  of  Mbnday,  ^.^t 
both  day  and  nigh^'-  wu  a  prolobigfed  .ipferiod .  of 
anxiety  and  pain  to  evety  one.  Great  crowds  yih 
to  visit,  stood  silent  and  awstruck  in  the  yenn 
courtyard.  The  many  doctors  drove  in  and  out  ev 
minutes,  talking  in  solemn  whispers,  witli  desp 
feces.  Brahmo  Miisionaries,  devoted  members 
congregation,  numerous  friends  and  relatives,' 
stood,  or  lay  do.wn,  overwatching  and  tired,  «1 
they  found  a  little  space.  Tbe  frantic  mother  as 
daughters,  and  sons  filled  the  house  with  lamea 
which  no  one  had  the  heart  to  cootroL  And 
each  lull  of  this  many-voiced  wretchedness,  Ki 
faint  dying  moans  were  beard.  They  still  sfaap 
articulately  the  words  "  Father  1 "  "  Mother  I "  Tr 
Nath  sang  his  last  hymn : — 

"If  it  bep(Msibl«,  0  Lord  or  life,  remow  tliitci^ 
Y«t  &ot  mine,  bol  Ihy  vQl  be  done— even  unida  this  awbl  k 

In  a  moment,  the  patient  was  still,  the  moans  < 
and  a  feeble  smile  lighted  up  the  comers  of  his  i 
But  directly  the  song  was  over  the  expressii 
pain  returned.  The  hard-breathings  so  propht 
the  end,  had  begun  early,  and  lasted  more 
twelve  hours.     The  assembled  relatives  and  aj 

•ubjectfiu  &  loi]£  lime,  gndiully  wtought  m  leriooi  ■  raiicUci 
liver  MsA  Iddoeyi  ai  to  lead  at  Utt  lo  uremea  or  ctmlemea  wliicl 


Voy  tralyjmu 
B.  C.  RU 
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who  Rinounded  the  bed  all  ttM  tiiMb  wan  arory 
B»— Bi  wportiny  his  nIeM*.  At  tfa*  daitoaM  tt 
dut  loaf  aislit  of  terror  Gulad  into  the  IndlitiBCt 
aofsfaig  twQigbt,  tha  ooagrefatloa  duuitad  th*  aotama 
Sia^rit  Siilra  of  the  hundred  and  eight  dhrtno  aamee. 
The  de|Mitiasf  soul  even  then  ihowed  e  ijiuptum  of 
}olBiBf  the  dunt.  Uncoasdotie  to  eU  else^  ho  w^ 
■■ffd  m7«teriottily  into  tho  ooo  lingering  oooedov^ 
■eee  of  the  GrcAt  FunUUr  IVeeence.  Lett  on  eeitlw 
■en  in  haaven,  Ule't  iMt  Mcnmaat  draw  hie  doeiog 
aeoM.  The  twilight  brDlce  ioto  dawn,  tha  dawn  into 
motning,  the  last  sunshine  poand  Into  that  cnwdod 
chamber  of  death.  The  nig^  lamp,  still  allowed  to 
bBrB,g8*a  Us  pale  flicker  from  tha  side  of  tha  bad.  Tha' 
masCar'a  sptiit  still  lingered  In  its  worn  osrthly  haUta- 
tloa.  The  bcaathing,  however,  becaioe  fainter,  and 
kafdar,  tiw Btmggla  relaxed  every  moment,  till  at  jj' 
'  mlaiilaa  past  9  on  Tuesday  moming,  the  8th  January, 
Xaahnb  Chander  Sen  breathed  hit  last.  Not  a  muaela 
was  stiaiaed,  aoc  a  fiMture  was  rigid,  not  a  mailc  of  tha 
pnloogad  stivggla  remained  behind.  But  at  the  &ltb- 
U  watehaca  ttiU  gaiad  00  that  placid  oountananoe,  and 
the  great  housabold  burst  out  into  an  uproar  of  grief^ 
bifcold  the  lottra  of  aa  oaaarthly  tmila  stole  over  tha 
majtatic  faatoreal  The  ftoe  had  nee  kat,  bat  gained 
tdaoaa  ftom  tha  toodi  of  death.  It  wat  not  a  tmila  ao 
—A,  aa  Aa  light  of  Joy  whidi  fatfMn  all  ta&Uing. 
It  WM  the  ap^oacfaing  tight  of  tha  fiill<ocbad  moea 
beUad  ■joaatain  aoUtodea^  it  waa  the  identical  aapraa- 
^n  af  piaiMnd  happiaaaa  which  iUoaiaed  hU  whola 
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countenance,  when  his  communion  with  God  was  deep* 
'   est.    Every  one  remembered  it  so  welL    What  brought 
it  back  when  life  was  extinct  ?    It  seemed  to  be  the 
bond  of  identity  between  time  and  eternity,  the  blessed- 
ness of  union  between  life  and  immortality,  the  after- 
glow of  the  ascended  spirit  as  it  entered  into  its  glorious 
.  repose.    They  marvelled  at  it.    The  wife  dung  to  the 
lifeless  feet,  bedewed  them  with  tears,  and  cried  out  **  I 
got  a  divine  being  for  my  husband.    I  knew  no^  nor 
recognized  thee  when  thou  wert  with  me,  what  will 
become  of  me  now  1"    Keshub's  mother  took  his  lifeless 
form  to  her  bosom,  and  said  <'  Child,  in  thy  blessed 
!l  image  I  see  no  man.    It  is  the  beauty  of  Mahadeva  I** 

But  Keshub  smiled  at  all  this  passing  sorrow.  Bereft 
of  every  imreality,  he  had  gone  where  all  tears  had  for* 
ever  been  wiped  away. — Rest  there,  O  beloved  of  many 
hearts,  hope  of  many  causes,  rest  now  in  thy  glory  in  the 
abode  of  the  blessed!  Thy  cares  and  sufferings  were 
many ;  very  ill-recompensed  here.  But  thou  hast  built 
on  the  everlasting  foundations,  thou  hast  shown  the  light 
of  undying  example,  thou  hast  enriched  all  hxunanity. 

The  disciples  carefully  washed,  and  robed  the  departed 

master.    Wreathed  with  garlands  of  fragrant  flowers, 

dressed  in  silks  of  the  purest  white,  supported  on  the 

whitest  and  softest  of  beds,  the  body  was  brought  down 

into  the  New  Sanctuary,  and  laid  out  in  state.    Just 

seven  days  ago,  feeble  and  tottering,  that  prostrate  form 

i  had  ascended  the  pulpit  which  now  remained  unoccu* 

{         pied  with  a  ghastly  vacancy.    The  fingers  still  retained 

the  ink-marks  which  stained  them  by  frequent  oorreo- 
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tiofu  of  the  proof-ibMtf .  Enry  actlTi^  he  Isft  behind 
him  was  >o  w«nn,  so  fr«gr«nt  with  hU  sanctified  per^ 
•cMulity.  Yet  himself  hidden  b^iind  the  veil  fcr  ever  I 
Many  were  the  prajren,  and  the  vows  of  unity  which  the 
aSMmbled  apostles  made.  Bat  to  what  purpose  now  f 
9f  the  middle  of  the  day  tb*  sad  intelligence  spread 
thnmgh  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  that  the  great  Brahmo 
leader  was  no  mon.  ^Vben  th^  funeral  procesaion  was 
made  up  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  boa- 
dreds  had  gathered  in  lily  Cottage.  As  it  entered  0m 
stneu  00  its  way  to  the  rivenide  at  the  place  of  cre- 
matioo,  the  hundreds  had  multiplied  Into  thousaods. 
The  cortege  stopped  once  befixe  the  Brahma  Uaadir>  - 
and  again  before  the  mandir  of  the  Sadharaa  Somaj. 
From  the  roo^  of  the  siurounding  bouses  showers  of 
iowars  were  strewn  on  the  open  stretcher  with  Its. 
stately  bardeo,  the  sweet  smiling  £kce  kept  uncovered. 
The  attendant  crowds  consisting  of  all  castea  and 
deoowlnationa,  who  spontaneously  gathered  wiihoutlhe 
leaat  invitatioa,  took  up  the  cry  of  Tm  Sackidmmmmdm 
Bm4t  "  Gkiry  to  the  God  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  Joy  T 
As  eye-witnesa  describes  the  scene  thus  in  the  Ate 


**Tlie  procearion  moved  on.  The  noumers,  who 
vera  cairian  of  the  body  alao,  tired  not.  rested  not, 
parted  ao^  bat  moved  on,  as  If  impelled  and  kept  up 
by  a  power  firon  above.  The  crowds  that  were  by, 
caao  to  raUtve  diese  of  their  task,  but  oould  hardly 
got  theaa  lo  loee  their  hold  of'  the  sacred  reoMiaa.  ' 
^   A*  ii  paaaad   Bendoo  Pack,  (the  fre^oeot  aoiM  «f 


Keshub's  oratory)  the: 
raised.  Those  who  wei 
that  knew  not,  and  asl 
Orator  of  the  Beadon  P. 
place  of  rest.  The  won 
thickest  of  the  crowd  to 
was  large ;  some  thousai 
Europeans  and  the  Hi 
medans  were  there,  all  \ 
of  respect  to  the  belov 
New  Dispensattoo.  Tl 
reached.  The  sun  was 
and  the  shades  of  night 
ing  had  reached  its  larg 
evening  twilight,  as  tl 
Chunder  Sen  lay  on  the 
in  death,  still  more  be 
possible,  the  eyes  partec 
the  hand  resting  upon 
white,  covered  with  fli 
intently  gazing  upon  thi 
ing  behind  pressing  to  c 
the  burning  ghat  witn< 
dignity  and  impressiv 
-memory  of  the  living." 
The  funeral  ceremot 
performed.  When  the 
officiating  priest  chante 
eldest  son  Karuna  Cb' 
his  right  hand,  and  sc 


joe  UFi  OP  1CBSR0S  caumiiR  mi. 

nyiag  *— "  la  tha  Dame  of  God  I  Apply  thU  holy  fir* 
10  Ao  Uit  raouiiu  of  tha  deoouod.  Tha  mortal  aball 
bam  mmKf  and  perisfa.  but  dia  immortal  ihall  Ihra.  O  , 
Lord  I  tha  daputsd  m>u1  U  r^dny  with  Thaa  in  Tlqr 
bSaafta  Aboda."  As  the  bo^  bagaa  to  bura.  tha 
WBiiniin  with  oiw  voica  eriad  oat  x-^fai  SmrAMammmdt 
Bmil"  Glory  ba  unto  tha  Radaamar  who  la  Tnub^ 
^nwioo.  and  Joyi  Brakmm  Krifm  hi  Ktmhmf 
■■God'cgracaoolyavailath  "  "  Siamti  /  SJUmh' /  SkmUi t 
PeKa.  PoAca.  Poaoa.  Tha  craaatloa  of  tb*  body 
lookfivahoun.  At  about  1 1-15,  tha  aabaa  waia  oollactad 
la  an  nm,  aod  brought  to  JJiy  Cottago  by  tha  chiiC 
■owant  and  apoatlaa  of  tha  Naw  Diapanaatloo* 

Th*  fcnacal  prooaaakn,  ^nd  also  iha  eoodolaacaa  that 
pound  ia  froai  bar  aotaltad  Uajaaty  tha  Empnas  of 
Titl*,  down  10  tha  hnmbla  Brahmo  aympathixar  from  . 
tta  faaaotart  comar  of  India,  showad  tha  imlvanality 
aad  astfauiaam  of  honor  in  which  Kaahub  Chondar 
San  waa  bald.  Etan  his  wanaaat  and  moat  davou4 
•dmiiwa  wara  aatooadad  at  tha  unaxpactad  taaUsMciy. 
AH  India  throbbad  with  ona  pulsation  of  onivaraal 
•onowt  in  iriuch  tha  moat  conaarratiT*  of  raoaa  forgot 
Ibair  diatinctiooaofcaata^  coloor,  raUgioo,  and  traiolng. 
It  pravad  indaad  that  India  was  &st  growing  into  a  b»> 
tloaal  IM<aod  baginniag  to  raoogoJia  ita  national  haroaa, 
VUtoaa  days  afttrwaida  tba  Shndk  oaraaoay  waa  par> 
fcfmid  amtdit  Impoalng  and  malancboly  aolawnttiai^  and 
Ik*  aahM  war*  dapoaitad  in  thalr  laat  raating-pUotb  ta 
Iteopan  v*o*iaft*ot  of  dw  Mair  Stnctaaiy  la  Uy 
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Eveiything  is  over 
ground  into  a  garden 
flowers,  in  the  middle 
It  is  a  modest  obelisk  < 
the  symbolic  device  o 
the  cross,  crescent,  ti 
building  of  the 
crowned  by  the  flowe 
hood,  the  west  is  overloi 
bedroom,  the  scene  o 
spot  where  he  breatl 
room  in  the  exact  or 
departure  from  this  wo 
tic,  beautiful,  and  sani 
remain  for  generationi 
the  marble  pillar  on  a 
Keshub's  monogram  wi 
Love,  Holiness,"  while 
tion  from  his  writings 
little  bird  *  I '  soared  a' 
not  where,  never  to  reti 
mage  this,  for  Theists  c 
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EjOractioMd  TrarulatiM 


Tlw  6nt  fcnon  of  tlw  lerii 
me,  when  I  did  aot  ei 
eximine  the  ineriti  of  telij 
I  did  not  moit  to  the  c< 
dawn  of  my  ^tiitnal  life,  Ih 
«Prayl"....I  never  knes 


ittlieti 


any  one  ofier  to  advise  n 
roiitaken.  I  did  piay.  In  1 
future  beauty  7. ..."Offer p 
b«  pure,  what  Ihoa  wanle 
cut  and  weit  of  my  life,  (ro 
piayec  i*  the  endless  help 
nought  else.  I  had  no  q>i 
of  no  divine  dispcnution, 
I  ncvei  took  thought  whei 
the  Mahamedan  MusJLd,  to 
Buddhist*.  From  the  Gntl 
which  ii  {reater  than  Ved 
fast.  I  un  a  man  of  bit 
once  pat  my  faith  In  a  thin 
pnyet  in  the  morning  and 
out.  The  day  dawn  brigli 
higher.    All  that  wai  hiddc 

*  These  tranilationi  gyn 
fifteen  teimoni  published  i 
tberelMt  lomewhat  piolix. 
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in  i&  *"^^«^fj  luttimlhf  I  hid  Uicicbbb  of  tin*  Ja  the  ilste  I  jb  q>^«i"*w 
oft.no  man  at  teacher  atated  ia  BM  tha  teoM  of  do.  X  «aa  tha  atreogcit 
witness  of  my  own  iin*  ^'I  am  asnner,  InmasinneiV^aByheBitahvayB 
said  this.  In  the  foxenooo,  in  the  aftenooay  all  the  hova  of  the  day^  as 
long  as  I  was  awake,  I  had  continnallf  this  sense  of  sin.  In  the  dkHonaiy 
of  the  worid  thelt,  iobbeiy»  and  sadi  other  things  ttt  called  sin*  In  wof 
dictionaxy  sn  means  sdf-reproadiy  sin  mesns  disease^  an  imhrslthy  condition, 
a  weakness;  rin  means  tlie  poiriWIity  of  bfcoming  sinfaL  X  did  not  rest 
satisfied  to  know sm  as  sin;  Uie  poasibili^ of  committing  sin  wasdreadfialto 
me»  When  the  li^  of  cansrience  dawned  on  my  heart,  I  bdMld  there  km- 
dieds  and  thootands  of  objects  great  and  smsU,sadi  as  inerfnfSi,  weakness  and 
paiaons  of  many  kinds.  All  these  lay  so  concealed  that  if  the  lis^  of  cqa- 
sienoe  were  not  kindled,  they  would  remain  unseen  in  the  heart.  So  long 
as  there  is  this  material  body,  there  Is  the  root  of  Inst  and  anger. 
When  I  say  this  I  most  alsotdl  yon  I  do  not  b^eve  in  the  doctiine  that 
man  is  bom  in  sin.  When  there  are  canal  propemdtiea*  there  is  the  root  of 
sin  in  them.  I  wu^  commit  sin.  How?  I  may  tell  a  Be.  I  may  staaL 
If  the  ii^t  of  a  man's  wealth  produces  fcr  an  instant  the  thougibt  that  this 
wealth  may  pass  from  him  to  mcb  lama  thieC  When  life  is  ssriond^  risked* 
I  may  become  uncertain,  and  tpetk  what  is  not  true.  Or  if  a  direct  untruth 
is  not  uttered,  I  may  say  snmrthing  that  leaves  a  wrong  impreaskm  in  the 
hearer's  mind.  Likewise  if  X  ever  think  mysdf  Qeatcr  than  X  really  am, 
I  am  guilty  of  pride.  If  I  lova  mysdf  inwardly  more  than  I  lova  othen^ 
or  seek  my  own  happiness  more  than  that  of  other  men,  X  am  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  sclfithnrts.  Thus  I  see  diffinnent  sixes  of  sin  in  myad(  long  and  larger 
short  aikd  small,  which  like  the  wonns  of  hdl  wrigg^  within  my  heart. 
If  I  count  how  many  sins  I  hx9t  committed  in  these  £orty*lbur  yearly  X  oaay . 
say  without  exaggeration  X  can  count  at  least  a  millioo.  Hit  1^^  of  coo- 
sdence  is  so  strong  in  me  that  even  the  smallest  sins  art  at  coca  detected. 
This  sense  of  sin  causes  me  misery.  It  seems  I  am  q>pointed  to  coont  thtst 
iins  as  if  they  were  some  one  «lse's  sins,  so  strong  It  the  witntts  of  my 
mind  against  them.  From  morning  I  coont  them  all  day.  Kow  it 
IS  selfishness,  then  pride,  then  covetousness,  aftenrards  tha  lova  of  untruth^ 
or  thevain-gloiiousnessofwealth,soon,andsoon.  This  rsdconing  It  not  by 
the  intellect,  but  by  the  heart.  It  makes  the  heart  bum. •••As in  the  qpidcr'k 
large  net  no  sooner  than  the  least  fly  fidli^  ha  hastens  tocatdi  it,  toif  thttt 
^  it  any  sach  thing  as  tha  spiritual  acnrons  t|ttsBb  at  tooo  tt  tha 


^■^lflfc*»b«>i<ll    ill,«f  hgMJOT  ^     I    111 II Mill 

iriftBblMMi.  Vta  fl^flH  Mr  «M  1  tMpMi  a^lMlIlM  Inr  if  > 

•ilH»<f  ^iiMH  iiKlwBiM<MiMyi  "O  ftoMAaM,>ifciii< 

—  »■»<»?-»  I  ■yl^ptyh  ■■■■■■  i«l>*^ [■■■ 

«i»^*"AK4Ml«hH«t  lo-dqrr  ThM  Mtikh,M«p«tAMt  «r 
ir  aabli  flHriht  tm  wUt  mat  ftg  tbt  rngm  <(  Oy  nnwt  rt« 

MMiL    9to  Ml  MMBlOMM  Mbw  «Mly    Mf  MM  to  ki  hi^    ^ 

rf*«bH.  KMaBim       I      I  ft  -M  kr  <*wiii|  fete  «tt  ^ 

1*Mi>ifcM%«i1iil^rtpilllll#MtiM«fcMW>....lifciMwAh 

■fc   fc>Mh^^i;wptli«yiH n 

IM  ^iir  te  •■•  <M  All  ^  MathM  pdM  af  «iR  Am  ■■•  far  MB 

•kiVPr>>"riiK  nMi««w<nMai>M.iiHM*ihBr<r^  •«. 

itflHp^«kM«alMr4*r>lKh|DQd.    irikadMMMt<(d%lAoiU 
HI  MBS  hMb    nr  tfar  Ml  ii  a  pi^  mlUr,  mr  hM<n  b  aks  *     * 
PM^mB^;    h  Am fcaiy  lUt  fa b^  ti t  li  b  ■rt  wur  l»  toart 

■■  mt  rfM.hja.  hit  !■•  MMi  bedr  twjr  49€r4iMMfa«Miir 

fe^     BMMiitalM^Ii^B^lkftllMteMalMlfadlW-falMM4*- 

*irfpVii^^yatk   irik.dbM>n<hrafNl)ri«^«.«M  *M" 
fi^HHifc  «^  I  IM  M  af  Omm  I  AeM  b«k  upM  BfMirMlki 
fMlMahL    Bit  M>  Liiiit  in.  bjr  cMliMdlr  pwd^toe  b  m  ik* 
«■■  af  ^  «pM>  l»  ■•  tti  path  af  tadM  pMffVN.    OwudabMt 

*h  iMi  rf  ^.  r  1 1 '  ■'- '  '-^^-"y     -bOodknr  -bCMrt 

■i^r  "Stall b^BUtefeM«fCk*luqpir  O  Oat  dM«.  4MkiMI 

'ttMiittbrTkMib^ivr-  nmiimbtmdtrtttttr.iaimAt^ 

tl^mlWmm,m*Ammtmlamwfitr.  Uabv  ■  mm  h«  hM  dck,  te 
^Hl  bp»a«U«rivifh«kh.  UiteiaM«BfeM«*«<pMrt|r. 
^  ll         *t  1  III         if  pmp«itT-    I  hx«  i^irtMMd  mmw. 

I  taw  A>i^wbMi<itaMffcwirfmiwiMi6ww*.  AaAa 
h^if  Ihi  «Mdk  lUi  wtmfimmi.  m  Am.  b  b  ■■  a  «ib*  a)b( 
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advanced  very  little  indeed."  At  the  hone  feds  the  laah  oC  the  whip,  to 
thia  inner  voice  bshea  me.  Only  the  atnuige  thing  la  that  while  I  ay.  I 
langh  also.  The  more  I  ay,  the  more  I  lang^  If  taking  medicine  gives 
health,  who  will  not  take  the  medicine  ?....Blay  oar  sense  oC  sin  incveaae. 
Blay  we  have  the  misoy  and  the  repentance  that  comes  oat  of  the  sense  of 
sin.  Our  Mother  is  so  loving^  that  after  cveiy  miseiy,  there  is  itsuied  for 
ns  a  correqxmding  Joy.  That  veiy  sense  of  goOt  whidi  piodnoes  pain  is  the 
came  of  Joy  also.  What  is  our  sonow  when  we  know  the  God  of  yogs, 
and  the  joy  of  commonion  ?  We  have  millions  of  sins,  we  haw  millioiia  of 
remedies.  We  shaU  destroy  millions  of  Satana.  What  is  his  fear  who  haa 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Mother?  Where  then  is  the  strength  of  sin?  Ofitedi^ 
I  have  spoken  to  yoa  of  the  daiknesii  I  haw  also  tptkok  to  yon  cC  the 
light.  If  ye  have  sinned  let  your  soals  become  resUess ;  and  as  ye  pow 
restless,  the  God  of  peace  shall  come  ni^  nnto  yoov  and  canst  UU  vest  to 
fill  your  hearts. 

Chaftbr  in.   BApnsM  of  Fisx  (Emtbususm). 

If  I  aik  thee^  O  self;  in  what  creed  wast  thon  biq^tiaed in caify  Kfe? 
My  soul  answereth,  in  the  biq>tism  of  fire.    I  am  a  wordi^pper  of  the  rdiglon 
of  fire.    I  am  partial  to  the  doctrine  of  enthnsiasm.    To  me  the  state  of 
being  on  fire  is  the  state  of  salvation.    What  ia  tUa  creed  of  fire  ?  I  see 
many  lives  have  coldness  in  tiiem  and  no  fire^  and  many  Uvea  haw  in  and 
no  coMness.    The  former  are  placid  in  their  disposition,  inactive^  wiy  oon- 
posed  in  what  they  do.    Their  motions  are  slow,  their  woids  withoot  waimdi, 
in  their  hearts  there  is  little  enthniisfm.    Even  if  they  go  to  bttvea  they 
seek  a  cod  place.    If  heavenly  fire  and  water  are  placed  befbn  them,  with 
great  longing  and  love  they  take  to  the  water.    If  thia  ^^'^Mnttt  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  it  makes  man'a  natu«  a  q>iritless  thing,  and  idana  ita 
bonds....AIl  that  is  opposed  to  this  kind  of  temperament  it  firt.   Li  the 
life  of  the  person  wlio  now  speaks,  firom  the  beginning  the  fire  of  •i»**»*'«««Tn 
and  energy  has  burnt.    It  does  not  show  itsdf  as  a  temponuy  hcreisn,  it 
does  not  come  and  go.    In  the  vocabdaxy  of  religkm  it  ia  aald  that 
heat  means  life;  the  revem  of  heat  meana  death.    When  the  phyaidan 
observes  there  is  no  more  waimth  in  a  man'a  body,  it  ia  all  cold,  he  will 
decide  that  life  is  extinct.    It  is  the  same  in  rdigfooa  life.    F)pr  thia  reaaoa 
from  early  life  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  fire.    My  heart  palpltatet  so  aooo 

;  peroeiw  any  coldness  in  mysdf.    It  may  take  time  to  know  irtMthsr 


Mibf  Mta«  vktiWr  X  n  mU  Of 


X 

Uli 


iMteAof 

X  fad  wirtk,  Xfad 

V  X  fad  dit  iRi  it  loiii«  its  tan,  Xtel  dboMA  b 

toat  acold  state  it*  ilttttC 
9^mf  idsitiosi  l» 

S^f  SOClSt^  X  MfV  SIWI^  '"P^ 

XfapsantdMMbodfifMVpXfafvtafsd  te 
X  i«i«k    Wbss  X  fafv  coapilid  tntfk*  fas  «w 

fll4  X  faf  SSf  Sil|  iMnlte  to 
akow     lUskispsiptlis 
t  faM  il««Bf*  ">*  *>^^  ^■'M  ^  ■>*»  ahnyt  wlAsd 

)0f%  Mv  idsfH.   WlMt  it  Mvit«ini»«lMb«ldit 

kbiit 
ftiMldOTlaw  U MwttarvMd  tills  cold  •»•« -^MiM  «*^«-* 

X 

Siqf  #HBHi  |JMwi&(  OM^  Of  Bqrpni^fMS  |JMwi&(  Mid^  I 
Ood«0  UMi  Itedfel.  oivo  tkj  cbfldM 
X  kofM  Biy  pwpsfstioQs  fv  tW  Hoas  csnaoay,  btgaa  lo 
«ii%tBIIfB«dOodwsBtWteyDtity,sBd  io  csOiof 
•  ioHsdip  «  dfv  sadoesB^  dit bbaod  opoo tho 
tfafaMMMF»«Ki  M«  tntks  daskod  fast  sD  lida.    Aa  1 
X ipask  fklMbwds  ?  No.    U  wof  pnym  htrnnm  hUtm ; 
ooaifs  OT  sail  wkoi  Iksy  kosr  vImi  I  ay.  Onm  ala  X  oa^ 
Xfapoaolooao  to  poa  cold  pottos  opoa  tbo  osrtki  fa 
ip  lis  iMtt,  asy  sofar  datractioo  say  day.    X 
faaaolaw    Ba  viMtfar  H  bo  a  fadi  a  «iityo  io 
a  sB  tfaa  faid  of  attsitk.    Xk  la  dlAak  fa  at  lo  bo 
faatabidiajalfHMHohMs  wwy  faa  tfa 
XaoMoTiab   Xb tlii voy bao X 

'•  tbiy  na 
aaoyan.    Watob 
Imym,   XTtbada^o  of 

oaailfa. 
ofdMsik   IM 


HABITATION  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  (ASCETIdSlf).    {[Og 


">■ 


be  10  modi  fire  byoa  that  ee  soon  as  touched,  yonrfinseniAaj  Mod 
fixe  into  mloe*  LetUxemanof  ei^tyhatetnchwanaththifteYciy  ipoed.he 
^>eaks  may. fire  thckasandt,  TbM  forever  keep  the  fiie  of caei|j  and  cb« 
thnsiasm&i  your  hearts. 

Chaftbr  IV. 

Habxtatzon  in  the  WzLDnxiss  (AscBncmc).   . 

When  I  entered  the  world,  it  was  as  ifl  entered  the  graveyard.^  God 
had  iq;spointed  that  the  garden  of  pleasaie  diodd  be  to  me  Bke  the 
abode  of  death.  The  tidlfnl  heavenly  Artist  who  drew  the  portndt  of  my  lile 
&nt  {ainted  aronnd  it  a  bacfcgrotxnd  of  deep  intense  blade  la  ihe  midst  of 
this  Uadc  he  has  brought  oatardieCofbriDiaat  coloiiiiag.  So  it  has  ever 
been.  The  black  and  the  bright  side  by  side  enhances  the  beanfcf  of  Uie 
picture.  In  soirow,  anxiety,  asceticism  my  reUgkms  life  began.  In  my 
eighteenth  year  religion  first  dawned,  bnt  when  I  was  loorteen  2  left  eating 

'meat.  Who  tenght  me  that  meat  ^ras  (btbidden  ?  One  Gvkle  I  knew,  hba 
I  honored,  and  I  called  him  Conscience.  That  conscience  tpokt  to  the  boy, 
and  the  boy  made  his  renunciation.  Asceticism  began  in  my  foorteenth  year*. 
And  as  I  grew  in  religion,  I  began  to  pray,  gained  in  mocal  mthmiasm,  and 
received  God's  grace,  the  doud  wbkh  was  no  bigger  than  a  finger  on  my 
life's  iky  grew  exceedingly  dark,  so  dark,  that  it  overcast  my  faoe^  saddened 
my  heart,  and  at  Ust  I  had  ndthcr  peace  by  day  nor  by  ni^it.  AH  the 
pleasnres  which  yooth  enjoys  I  shmmed  as  poison.  To  Amnsement  I  said 
«<thott  art  Satan,  thou  art  sin."  To  Desire  I  said  ^thoa  art  hdl,^  those  who 
tonch  thee  iaU  into  the  jaws  of  death."  To  my  body  I  said '^Thoa  ait  the 
road  to  perdition.  I  Viill  rule  thee,  or  thou  wilt  lead  me  to  death.**  I  did 
not  then  know  religion,  I  knew  that  to  be  woddtf  was  sfaifiil,  to  be  find  oT 

,  one's- wife  was  sinfuL    The  woild  looked  to  me  like  a  poisoned  chaHoe^ 

^rewcU  of  all  laughter.  Friends  saw  thi%  but  did  not  ondentand.  My  alnd 
said  "if  you  laugh,  you  vriU  be  a  sinner."  All  those  book%  and  all  these  fiieads 
who  were  likdy  to  make  me  smile,  I  avoided.  Gradually  I  became  Sikat^  aad 
q>oke  very  little.  The  place  in  which  I  Uved,  and  the  room  vHiere  I  sat,  X  re^ 
gardedasadiamdhouse.  The  noise  which  the  inmates  made  was  to  me  like 
the  howl  of  vrild  beasts;  and  every  scene  of  widcednesswas  Ukethe.iace  of 
death.  ThM  I  did  not  retire  into  any  wildemcss,  bat  the  worid  was  a  wfllder- 
tame.    I  did  not  weep,  but  lived  on  without  a  smile.   Ihaslroee  fkoM 
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potii  wlio  covid  bttt  dncrite  •^^^ 

ToMi>  ••MllbC  nMigyt.^   ITaqr  book  fmt 

I  oenpM  BywV  wttk  tkoii  cUap  vlikk 

koep  k  awBy  ftoa  tvHt  aai  aohi  it  MrioM. 

I  w  tbont  il^'  i$b  or  ao^   I  bid  mhM.   Mj 

to  tt«o  «tt  at.   X  wisabo«lto«tartbovorid.    Bao 

oCiH^pb   X  tboi^  tei:— My  totd  b  a  aoblo  iUh- 

Hloa^rifcl   Shanitibtoclittothovotid?   Z  lonhod 

oC  «ll^  or  of  dbi  vorid.  booHv  I  know  titti  to  bo 

of  4nib  to  ■oqr....Tboi  tbo  iModatte  of  ay  bfii  wis  kid  to 

ii  \j  kg  m  oietcic  lift  I  bai«  foc     Ibo 

bofo  feoilt  to  BO,  dbo  fodt  bo«o  fUood  Ibo  victoqr- 

goitnwd  f  VftbMd  tbo 

^Ui  to  OMi  Mor  too.    Aad  at  ktl  tbol  vbkb  woo  too 

Mndly.    Ibo  yoft|ood  to  wbkb  X  ton 

tactiiod'toto  oboootiM 

oCwbkbittbo  food  to  God.    No  oot  oa  oo« 

by.    Ibo  bcfiBBiac  «■•  to  lonow,  tbo  oadii 

X  OHBil  bo  wool  I  <   anoof   tocb  fBrtoaalo  pcnoot  at  btgto 

Ml  to  OBilta.    How  aaay  caLuailitt  bavt  poMod  ew  wtf 

Ibyotir  toto  a  corpM,  divtoo  lilc  ihaD  mat  ootcr 

tbo  low  God  appUod  to  «y  catt.    I  aowtd  my  woda  to 

my  lOTPOrt  lo  haglktcr.    Tbit  caaaot  bo  tbo  law  ISorrwy  om. 

Mow  Ibo  law  appUcabU  to  bb  owa  caM.    BottbaolooM 

apply  to  all  OMm.    Z^mj  g^oat  wvib,  fraal 

Ii  occMopaaiid  by tbmt oC cbfldbML    Yooabia 

if  thoo  dtooldilwiat  to  tow  ovor  altorwaidi.    U  yoo 

fof  iD  foo  OMMt  vitifo  toto  tbo 

wUcbbffio^ioyltoa.    I  otvor  dtiiio  iorad 

t  «■§  OMUrilfai  wbAcb  oatomlly  ooM^  I  taho  opi  aod  Ibiy 

rto,  wokaow  It  wOl 
iMlf  toVii.  I  ilio  lookfvo 
h  ibool  to 
litobo 

wUcb  Miboo  a  d^if  of 
ihf  boMt,  ladto 


Uiinp  be  lile  other  men.  IT  lhet«  ii  atif  bjpoaity  ia  tliii,  1 
IDcc  me  eocounge  iL  By  the  comnUDdment  of  God,  to  p 
religion,  I  live  ia  dvtlued  tocieEf,  but  my  mind  ii  ban  in  IIm  gi 
asceticf.  Value  ucctidsn  for  the  aiu  of  cpiiitiulitjr ;  it  hu 
Eood  In  the  Bnhmo  Somaj. 


Subjectiaa  poiioiu  the  world,  it  ii  the  i 
>t  fiy  why  &om  the  bceinaiog  I  i 
Men  tiy  to  govern  their  aDgtr,  their  loitfalnen.  Mid  all  their  otl 
ba[  few  make  violeot  effort*  to  etcape  from  the  evil  of  tabjec 
God  imphmtcd  in  ne  such  deep  haired  of  thii  evil  I  cooU  aal 
I  did  not  calculate  the  eficcti  of  thii  feeling,  only  I  had  the  ten 
'  mbjection  wu  sis,  and  enmity  unto  God.  Therelbre  Dp  to  Ihii 
ir  bent  my  head  before  any  man.  I  have  bad  to  n 
have  never  fonaken  my  vow.  I  have  ever  dang  I 
U  ai  unchangeable  ai  the  rocks.  I  know  it  ii  not  eaiy  to  be  I 
tewlution.  There  was  deep  meaning  In  this  reiolation.  Out  of 
independence  the  New  Ditpenution  was  to  b«  bom,  all  sotts  of  pc 
ignorance  were  to  die,  and  the  glory  of  truth  to  shine.  Independc 
primeval  motto.  I  will  not  fall  at  the  feet  of  any  man,  never  tel 
my  superiors,  never  be  a  &Uve  to  any  book,  and  never  pepetu 
praise  of  any  particular  sect.  As  on  one  hand  I  resolved  not  to  i 
so  on  the  other  I  resolved  never  to  submit  lo  *clf>wi]l,  or  to  pri 
le  to  the  vowB  which  I  took  in  the  presence  of  God.  Whi 
pcadeoce  grew  in  me  I  aw  idolatry  and  caste  reigning  on  a 
directly  t  deletmtaed  to  cut  away  Iheii  bonds.  When  I  taw  a 
by  their  desires  and  passions,  I  could  never  rest  quiet.  U 
were  kept  always  ^haip  lo  cut  away  the  slavery.  Some  say  "  fc 
preceptor" — my  mind  becomes  sorely  afraid  a(  thai.  Hy  nuad 
■ftaid  lo  submit  to  parents,  or  to  frieDds  with  whom  rcligicn  bai 
My  peatest  friends  saw  I  loved  ihem,  but  was  not  fettered  by  uadi 
I  would  never  do  even  what  is  good  when  men  tell  me.  But  « 
a-  do  by  man's  word,  I  would  eagerly  do  at  the  word  of  Gw 
hear  the  voice  ot  God  I  will  never  begin  any  undertaking.  1 
detcmunation  may  be  dangerous  to  other  men,  bat  I  an  fortunat 
didmcany  bann.    My  independence,  however,  u  not  the  self-will 


s«« 


AITSXDIXu. 


^■lM,fca 1  Mil  itlj  tt.    Ifl  liiilil  iqwir  to  w«,  ' 


lilipMiaM  A*  ciipUlM  of  Bjr  baad.    llMnloMlaltkoM  wh»«i 

k   IMfc  ibBtrtamtikl  ttlxa  ladifJwci  wlhi^lf  t^mW 

■toWiVB^B.  I  akb*  MbtMbo*.  A^  tAM  1  feaM  Is  MiHlb  4>  I 
■Mfti^taiAaif  iMMot  ^^  u,  w»  »Mf  mm,  ttm  Om  hm  it  mf 
mi  ipMMMktf:  *Bd  U  k  riiihglr  mhmrMt  to  — to 
a»«V«M4^M*i(^HB  htkU^  Da  foa  MMiabK  1  h«M  «■«%«■• 
An  MHyho4|;lkMvh7ihD«U}«sb«ai««rXrk>«h0hMMWhin 
B*n  UMi«  iiMU  ay  u  ■»&>  MotWr  kto  rint,  ar  fal  hiny  M 

■H*wr>  t*  w  KM  •riMiMdtbfpoariMririUtoawiiMr 

^^VlUlodnw  ur  acu  ta  atrMi^bMlK  Itat  ttaa  Itat  I 
1  mIbM  a  ■»■>  wbL    I  IB  BM  ■  fWi^   I  Wm  m*«  tiM  to 
«  MS.    I  )um  tiwtT*  bMB.  aad  I  >a  ufil  a  kamr.    If  lW«  a*«  M^ 
■M  to  Mr  partj,  ibcj  >n  af  iAj  Jllirwl  Ida^    Tmk  la  aqr  «itaa^  ^ 


^rftkaaiika  na  dM.  avKj  aM  *■  te«a 
■M^  «*ar7BM  «aih>«alaMfeM«Mc*ll«hHlaa|OM.  IhaaawUad 
to  pto4  BB  Bu  ia  Bj  Bin,  bal  matid  Id  m  cvay  oat  baai.  I  kaaa  la^kt 
a»  ^a  M  (tO  aaa  Ui  /m^  ec  hij  jorsaar,  bat  loak  apas  Oad  m  ^~~ 
«#^iib  ItoMft<«|l«yMlkaaeattaMtadjMH.  '■■—  -^  iri 
^toniCWkmB.  >tfItor««M««MteiU«ttaidMk  eT  «7  Wk.  if 
IMMM  M^HIBaawkkwatar.fMcaidataL  B«i  I  lM«e  ww  M4a 
■i^Mi  — *J«a>a  — ifa^JalaiajMa.  No  mm  aa  ba  Uh 
i^MM  MMtoHa.  Wtoa  CWta-i  Kghi  4aM  KM  >a>dk  Ood^  liht 
MA*<k  naHhMbaakwUchegMateaDwMaM,tte«bnIfa«aMdt 
—  fcMfcwr**<^«<w'W««-    Who  to>wU>Mte(  Oad  mam  (ImI 

-*''*^'-* ■■■'■ "-^'7— "-tTtraibilrtwlirfajML   | 

Ihb  Ao  «■■  Ate  |M«ip«  dvto(da«atisaakIlaaaifct«iM«,bMlf  I 
tHMMtootaAofAi^tkaT  •ObaHMdMMWKa.    naHtaa  I  w 


F^*»^*»i»1— ■    Wtobite  pmiiia^  «hai  b  iho  | 


r 


Sonuj,  triwre  it  toy  part 
nobody,  t  can  only  for  the 
every  Idad  of  name,  bat  t 
is  so  »{^ecmeat  between  a 
bielhren,  Uiat  there  Duy 
only  vill  oui  numben  iccie 
Put  ftvay  on  one  nde  all  u 
away  all  lelf-will,  vanity,  a) 
againEt  both.  Ow  depend 
(stirely  free. 


IT  there  be  a  roiee  ipe: 
a  ebost.  He  that  is 
tuTDielf.  From  tl«  dawn 
iotiia  and  outiidc.  Yet  I  n 
peculiarity  of  my  life.  In  n 
the  person,  there  U  a  to. 
v<^cet,  and  the  TOices  can  b 
judge,  and  then  leani  relig 
the  path  of  leligion  by  this 
(epacale  from  myself.  Tha 
word  I  want  to  practise 
within  the  heart  is  a  i 
an  people  who  do  not  h 
of  beajrins  give*  rise  to 
ism,  and  thoK  who  belii 
to  be  counted  among  th 
luoacy  of  salvation,  becai 
vcice  of  God.  I  can  ■ae< 
speech  of  the  invioble  11% 
q>ealfing  of  foends  or  rekl 
book,  nor  a  mcmoiy  of  th 
God  who  commands  me  to  1 
lome  new  daty,  or  travel 
cxerdaed  itselA  taken  mi 
Bay  fed  hi*  ow&Eiiatnett 


—  «i*'iw  1— —  i|i  III    &ft««^w!.Ma  iiijfc 


to«a.«*«hbi<l*-«rf^  Pfc  rti  ^1       I    nil     a   I  III  ifti 
M«vriL  iMi Mill afc 111  i[    I  I    ^.  i>iwiii*fawjMiHj 

•     >  -^  -  ■     .  .  >  .^   „^M  ^^  ^  fknc  A«t^  li^« 


kM  ifpi^aM  fM>qb  S*iri*.  IM<^  «lHqb  «li>fa  af  i^rt  I 


■  Si^    tf  lev  « 


■^  iMtMMttlitll 


liifcWfc»Bpwl—fcrl     ilfc— ■ft.Mi.Ji^—    nil , 

SB  *M  li  «■  taMi  ■¥  kMt  Mm  «*M  1 M  M^  •  wvM,  •  bHtenb 


THE  S 

Before  that  ocean  Iain  only  i 
oil  lamp ;  before  that  sreat 
b)  the  day.  I  beard  it  in  the 
within  mc  I  va«  in  grci 
the  lefL  I  cried  ont  far  lig 
lo  ncogahe  It  a*  the  wa 
'  that  tonaented  me,  and  ma 
take  the  word  of  G«d  to  I 
milled  by  taking  ihia  pj^th, 
may  argue -that  "wbenevi 
may  claim  sanction  for  then 
in  the  wayi  of  vice."  1 
leave  the  path  of  virtue.  1 
I  beard,  and  bow  maDylhii 
.1  tec  the  creature  aoul,  and 
never  believe  that  He  ii 
aee  a  Hand  within  my  hand 
within  me.  When  I  liate 
whether  both  the  tongues  a 
cut  it  awa^— O  tongue  oi 
those  who  call  this  mere  Uit 
I  thould  not  utter  it  (roi 
then  one  ?  No.  The  two 
dedaiona  of  the  one  are  c 
therefore  a  dualist.  I  see  t 
ir.y  tool.  When  I  speak,  n 
ton^ie.  So  when  He  Epi 
Qekhly  tongue.  The  word*  i 
of  biaia  or  iron,  not  like  Ih 
yet  they  are  exceedingly 
them  to  whom  God  haa  giv 
word  of  God,  and  may  yon 

CSAPIEX  VI 

O  reader,  the  sciipturei 

I  did  not  bring  with  me  inti 

ibeaccotmtof  the  tnithtl 


■  •Miifw 


Jt6 

I  tote  ItMpbti  whh  bafM.    U  ibii  lib  Om**  hu 
I  aad  dufcaaM  «f  vhkk  *ba  |iM  kBov,  iImm  asiakEH 

yiK«l*  •■  ^Hfrtibc  ifed  pb  csKi|*lhcRb7.  TWcK  *««  M  lofc  of 
■ii  Ib  4fc  Ih  iT  alM  •!  kt.  M7  Ihen  vu  Kill*  bt*  o>  pMdsn  cf  ur  . 

1^     ItaiM*,lbri   — Klll-C,    I    k^    **CM!ciM.    ud    wUk    ihCM    I 

4mimtiA  feM*  te  Maa  «f  actlaa.  That  {tfti  wt  nod  «als*bU,  iWjm 
^m^mt,  to  MM  b  asolB  fo>Jitlei  Ihi;  u*  MOM  (V*.  bet  all  t^M*  tkiM 
••  A|k  tan  a  Ui  Ika  bciu  wUk  luck  >  dn«clu.  k««  &I  tk<  vbIm  if 
MiMaMMr  "Acn  VM  BO  Lop*  «f  lUi.  mt  c««a  did  tte  AMMdCf  ef  Nch 
•  Mn  «(«  to  Hj  DOad  at  tnt.  I  ted  tk«  wtwrtacM  ct  pawdgw,  Mt 
^>94f  toM^  I  teas*  tep«  of  «aUiiD(  iUo  (te  ooopu;  cf  }o)fiJ 
VtoA^fM.  Iteafk  teM  btedi  p*a  M  tte  tiili  or  Jft— owfa 
0liHi«  li  fiai)  1^  teM  «d  Mt  wpoad  to  iu  I  «d  art  thiak  I  wm 
««artf  akM^   bltealtaar^aMlMyMl  BMd— Br  Bid  la 

^pirir**MMM  a^  III tet,  maMf  %  mm^  p«  (>»h  Ut 

^i«fc  fmA  mtUn^ma  aMMtetoa."  Brt  tte  Mcte  at  ^kn.  ite 
Mwr  tfOatotaarOadttedaM  ta«nl.  I  looted  17  to  Ite  Futer. 
X  ^  la^  ■inriMi  rf  «te  Matte*  ted  »**«  faca  oTKaad  to  m,  aad 
■a^tedteUaMitewj  to  ttets.    TWn  •■•  aa  poMiy  to  aj  tent 


Mi  rf  >i^ii  al  Itel  *M.  (tea  mmI  itencfto 
^  ^^»tor  af  MMVi  «aailnli»«.iteaM,iteilft)r,  tteaa 
h^feiiij««te««lnd  vkklte  MM  aabMaa.  Tteta  m>  m  Udk. 
■P  JMMftH.  Ttel  «Uck  «M  OM  wtlUa  mc,  wu  ^  mfjvUad  i«  m» 
■i^vlAa^  WUUa  lad  *itte«I  tlwn  vu  lunk  obnUnM  to  oookIck*^ 
H<teUlk  lte«Mdo«fited-m—i>dtedyo*<»aiy;ifc  Uow  loaf 
«iMlM«>Bl>k'XMlll«iaaetricte.    Aad  to  ma  to  ite  htol 


kM^  ■•  Mn*  «•  atar  oflte  Godoriava.    Tten  «b*  a  tteact  i  I 

|W*i««telItedaal  tete*,  2  piMtowl    Aad  Mr  »  pW  b  ^ 


•«  la  ^  toto.  I  <M  iqr  I  teps . 


■*  MimM^  Aa  VMter  int.  te  Matter  id 


i 


Before  Uut  oc«fli)  I  am  only  (U 
6SX  lamp :  bdbie  that  gteM  pi 
in  the  ixy,  I  heard  it  in  the  iii 
within  me.  I  wnl  ia  ereat 
the  left.  I  cried  out  for  light, 
to  rtcogniie  it  m  the  word 
that  tonncnted  me,  and  made 
Uke  the  word  of  God  to  be  ; 
BxUIed.by  taMng  thii  pjitb,  th 
may  ugue'that  "  wheoever 
(or  them  fi 
in  the  way«  of  vice."  Be< 
leave  Ihe  path  of  vi 
I  heard,  and  how  maQylhiDCi 
EOul,  and  th 
believe  that  He  ii  in 
ice  a  Hand  within  my  hand,  a 
within  me.  When  I  li»tea 
whether  both  the  tongues  mo^ 
cut  it  awa^— O  tongue  of  ( 
ihow  who  call  this  mere  lanc} 
I  ihould  not  utter  it  Crom 
?  No.  The  two  ta 
of  the  one  are  ofti 
therefore  a  dualiiit.  I  see  two 
ir.y  mqL  When  I  ipeak,  my 
tonpu.  So  when  He  speal 
fiekhlytongue.  Thewordaofi 
of  brass  or  iron,  not  like  the  i 
jct  they  are  exceedingly  so 
them  to  whom  God  baa  given 
word  of  God,  and  may  yon  to 

coAfTu  vn. 

O  nader,  the  scripture*  o 
I  did  not  bring  with  me  into  I 
Ihe  account  of  the  tnttlu  I  h« 


_jjl6  .  :-  ^^^    AFFBMnOL 


ftfl  tobt  fUfiM  utth  bop^   la  Uiii  lift  <tet  Ims 

Mdi  rf'tiluMi  tnd  diilniiw  nf  irtrfcli  tiIhiiitoii  kiionr.  them  Miwhirit 

iM  <irnMlfiig  than  (idA  comgi  thflnbjr*    Tbtn  iris  ao  kfvt  oC 

k  ttb  fift  €CniMMfint|M7tlMrairMlittklov«or]Mnta<of  logr 
IkadftidwIWA  coQKUoe^  I  luul  atoctkiiita»  aad  irith  tkni  Z 
fHto  tki  tedM  oC  icUdik  Xlwke  gifts  afe«  ittbtt  iriliiibtib  tli^  at<i 
loaMmiactots&ia»ditk)Bst]isy«ntBostitvs»lNitsII  thsss  tibse 
«ysi  firt»  t  Eft  Cbst  bessa  irith  sodi  t  dnoi^  ho#  dkl  te  litts^ 
sitsi  ?  Tbanins  ao holpt  of  tlii%  aor  «vca U  tlis  Mossrftj  of  sack 
ttluf  oddar  lo  anf  adAd  St  ftkSt*  t  %kmA  fk^  ^i^^t^fnnm^  fff  fffntfitafifi  iwt 
rjsgfof  lovOw  I  bsd  ao  bopt  oJT  cataing  iaio  tks  ooaipsi^  oCJoyfbl 
^■AlAi|iBi  IboBi^  soBM  fikads  pn^  las  tbs  titls  of  ibaifcsiAwiiafa 
|B4oiesr  ia  God)  aqr  bMrt  did  asl  kaqpood  to  it»  X  did  tet  thikkk  X  wss 
ofMsHdo.  T*  f  hf  ""^Mf 1 1^  my  smtfrt  Hmt  T  fy*****—iiy  tfM  i^ 
tlii%  leaoaacs  dkit»  aiortiQr  ^  ssasts^  pat  fttth  Htlf 
aaldolstmas  aiwifttitfiHni**  &at  Um  asctsr  of  pssoik  iSbi$ 
of  tlis  ]o?a  of  God  X  lisd  not  tasted.  X  looksd  ap  to  tbs  Fstbsn 
ths  iaacf  »ii*«w«iff>f  of  tlM  M^fHfr  lisd  asvor  beoa  opoasd  to  ais^  sad 
ao  ooB  kad  told  BM  tiie  WSJ  to  tiiem.  Tlwra  was  ao  poetty  la  aqf  bosrt 
iadhossdi^  Tlie sapmasgr of  coasdsBcs  wss  tha  piafifllag  rttsiictsrw 
fade  of  Biahasos  st  thst  tiaie.  Oae  aisa's  chsrsctor  wss  iqaodaosd  ia 
tibs  ctisiailri  of  aiaaj;  sad  st  fiist  fivie^  thsa  tsa»  tfaea  iifty»  tfaea  a 
basiliTil  jnntliiwnnlirrl  altti  tlin  Hini  imWrlnii  Tlwa  Wis  ao  Msli^ 
te  mmiiFtauL  Thai  wUdi  was  not  widiia  ais^  wss  aot  saggsfetad  to  ait 
withooL  'Withia  sad  arithoot  thm  was  haish  obsdienct  to  coascitnci"' 
iobitb.  Tbesaads  of  tbedcaekt  seabed  to  fly  oaoftiy  rids.  Bb#kef 
codd  X  £0  on  like  tibia  ?  I  idt  it  was  Bot  li^t  And  ss  sooa  ss  dM  Issst 
acwHmrat  of  Bhakti  diowed  itself  fai  aiy  besrt,  some  ons  finom  vitfiia 
laiNic^  BM  befbfe  tbe  sltar  of  tbe  God  of  love.  Tboa  aras  a  cbaagi ;  X 
patched  aiiat  I  bad  Bot  befoce^  X  possssssd.  And  now  so  grest  is  ny 
loffSb  fbst  X  caaaot  mj  iHietbsr  ia  ait  coascisaes  is  straiger  or  fibskti^ 
wbctkerXbsfagrestcrJoy,  orsisosticisBB.  Xfedaowtbst  lova  bss  bsenas 
asy  Bstaia.  Sooie  pbilosopbsn  mf  wkU  did  aot  siist  ia  astna  bcfon^ 
csanot  bs  soq^aiad  sllcnraids.  Hs  wlte  bss  ao  oawtjoa,  or  ao  ftitk  ia  bis  ^ 
aoartitation  csa  aefsr  attaia  it  by  lakaisi  Batia  aiy  csss^XcsassyXbegsa. 
stfgiBawitkfearsadtmabifai^batsaiaow'hsMwui  ia'joy.   Fbit  bsvd* 

tksSbtihsrlnlttbsiCodMraftsHiaidia   AstftH 


vjiA..^»AA^      .»  .  «  <^      ^'  £^J\i\t  ^  I 


the  name  of  God  was  ozily  pae  name,  into  how  nuaj  ^ondrt^  names  has 
•it  now  beoi  tmufoniied.  If  the  iapru^caiik  Iim  |>eoonM  ptifticmblc  in 
tht  cMt  of  oas  Ban,  whjr  sbonld  it  Bot  be  in  tiift  case*  of  mtutf  f  Ja$Q  harm 
many  fionsa  of  beaotj  is  the  Mother**  natire  msnifrstod  |o  »t ;  hour  ^ui^ 
bcaatifid  sentiments  an  stiU  oominc?  TVst  art  the  dtjf  of  frnli  meqok^ 
ment.  What  we  had  not,  we  have  aow;  tHut  we  had  wehnvefo^lm 
Cieatcrahendaaoe;  and  what  we  haire  «ot  90w  lie  fie  ^vy  |p  fit  is 


CHAPTDI  VnL     $H4KS  4HD  F^iAlr 

For  a  long  time,  this  life  has  been  the  tiaire  ef  diaiM  and  fear*    A*  othv 
propensities,  so  also  shame  and  fear  haire  t]riaaaise4  ovfr  ^m,  and  even 
now  the  tyrannjr  is  not  ortr,    I  haire  not  wiQing^  ackaowkdfed  ^cae 
masten.     Of  good  sad  devout  men  fear  and  shame  aie  s>»jwls»     Am 
other  bondages  have  to  be  sercred,   so  their  bonds  too  o^dkl  to  ba  9^ 
away.    Bat  wliether  it  be  for  want  of  spiritual  caltnrc^  or  fernatanlw^akBaaB 
the  shame  and  fear  of  men  aie  still  in  me.    Trvn  jfl  tiy  T  rsinaf  jdC  rid 
of  them.    At  every  step  I  meet  them,  I  fed  I  am  in  thdr  power.   Shaaa 
and  fear  have  no  doobt  their  province.    God  has  puaofe4  thaas  in  aqr  caat 
finom  the  province  of  religions  life,  bat  allowed  them  to  lemaia  |f  mf 
worldly  lii<e.    As  spiritual  power  grew  in  mt^  as  consfitnce  barsaia  atrpi^ 
£uth  incieascid,  and  prayers  and  devotions  gave  me  greater  love  of  God^  I 
felt  there  was  po  religions  denominate  of  iriiom  I  need  b^  aftaUL    In  the 
veiy  morning  of  my  life  I  felt  man  was  a  vanity.    Shaase  and  fear  daaeaaad 
in  my  diacacter  as  piety  grew.    B«t  I  repeat  IJbit  vaa  in  aqr  idigjIopM  Mp^ 
not  in  my  worldly  life.    Where  I  do  not  hear  the  voka  U  Go4  the  coea- 
mandment  4d  doty,  there  my  two  ancient  enemies  draw  ma  into  their  power. 
When  in  this  state  the  whole  aspect  of  my  feoe  dungast   and  I   aa 
afraid  and  sshamrd  to  mix  with  men.    This  same  head  that  is  liftad  ep  la 
eonage  to  magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Im  brongiht  down  im  the 
of  very  ordinary  men.    Perhaps  I  was  sent  to  the  wodd  with  a  natval 
ness  and  shyness  of  disposition.    Every  time  I  am  thea  afraid  and 
I beooaae misenhle.    Whomdolfear?    Evenof ooofiea  ie  the 
of  men  whom  yon  can  mean  and  ignorant,  I  am  afraid.    Bat  idifltt  I  aae  £ba 
kaned  my  heart  feils  me  altogether  in  their  company,  and  aays  **  thorn  art  aal 
fit  to  enter  the  darbar  of  the  wise,**    KatvaDy  I  keep baUad.    Whaal 
aae  the  lidi,  or  men  hoooved  lor  their  nnk,  J  have  the  aasM  Uad  of  fMia^ 
Ihiee  Jdads  of  aaenX  cannot  ca«lyappioadi»  the  ik^  the  bmom^  aad|he 
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DMr  ■!•  lib  Omdcm  I  fa.  MftoAv  t h  ■•  to 

9^  b  pAB^  IkMdbn  I  ipcik.   Vkm  I  do  aot  tar  tktt  mm* 


■  ■  IW  ika«^e«>»c*iatoMrBlDd  -OiriwBwatUiBtMhf, 


■  I  Mb*  wtitiin  Bffi  t^  Mt  fagiM  Ml  mn  oir  hHU-a^  un 

mffothm  tmA  bmUic  jfm  «   M   il    fa   hmad   McMr,   ym 


«^  rf^ta»|M  M  te  IbMl    Kol  Iba  I  b««  Mw  bwalBMdi 
M^b»%  ^  Itel  I  Im«  hMft  Am  wqr  nntr-    I  hna  fOH  m^ 


ta«pM«ia«A«.  Mr  bM  1^1  thrift HMcTi^MtM 01^ MMT 
MtaalHM.    b*0«il^faK  Msmr  UuSdt    Bri  I  IM  all  ibfa  tar 

k  ^  W^  P*Md  «f  ite   Mriit   W*   tktn  M    wild   uriMfa,   w^ 

■ir'r  Mrlr  to  Aitacfc  M.  thmfan  lite  bib  dfldm  I  m  aMd.  . 
I  ^  MM  uMi^  10  iMt  M.  ItallKliMdMnBaMr.  ICHMt  iq 
-hpwdajaBdo."  IcMMltMblbMk  Um  faM.  IT  ibay  do  Mt  ipMh 
fen,  iqpakfH  UesBMal  thapMUr.  U  pmtmm  at  tha  wwldhappM 
toMB4iaWtwhaA«IcaBMtMkaatlMl)rMiMi.Ifai]  «vm  W  wt^ 
auM*  ^  a«B  teaifaM.  I  bm  ^ad^ad  iWifan  lo  ba  •  mla  h*^  cMcdiad 
MMiiUMIrf  f  iail<laMMi;  —r  bard  UOf*  ir«  Mid  rf  m.  Uj  mm 
^d«MM  Mf*  I  ■*-*'*>M-  BBiIcaaMOaabtblBMtvaafnteaoaiaritt 
wm^amtm.  IbnvaltacMdiidad  tbatia  tba  nlichMavertd  I  a«H  ba 
jMfi  —  *■  be—  tt  God,  Md  i»  tba  worid  BOdw  tha  praiacikM  (T  MM 
pMdkaacUaad.  I  hoM cMataotly  Mt  tba  Mad  a€  a  UtbM  ftti^  «*• 
«BalM9«ipaaklbrMteiba«afld.  IlMMMt  Mt  UMntaMSMhtar 
MdAaMo.    B«  M  lb*  Ma  <f  iall(l«  I  raar  Kha  a  Km.    TbM  I  tm 

M  mm,  Md  M««  ibal.    WbM  ar  nbfiM    ' '     It  I  m  dlMU 

«r*M«  I  mm  ataM  ^t  akd  daMa.  •  iMiw  I  «aM  m««  d»  brfM 
ri  Ma4  far  M  |MM  tatalhar.  Lat  m>  cd  m  vdfU;  tf  tb^  «^  I  m 
MMMdfatlkM.    Ootba  laiMi^  iM  m  iba"  it  Biii  ttoa  Md  M*a 


f 


IHE  BEGINNZKGS  OF  YOGA.  519. 

I  have  rq;>eatedly  done  tbinfii  in  utter  defiance  of  shame.  Here  fiear 
and  shame  have  I  cot  to  pieces.  When  I  have  to  preach  niq>opiilar  tmthi^ 
I  forget  all  fear  and  shame.  I  will  ntter  them  before  (leat  men  and  rajahs. 
Why  then,  am  I  afinud  and  ashamfd  elsewhere  ?  I  caniiot  saj.  A  lioa 
at  one.place,  a  lamb  at  another.  At  times  and  places  dieadfol  shame  and 
foar ;  at  times  and  pbces  dreadfiil  fearlessness  and  shamelessaess. 

Chaftek  IX.:Tbx  BionrNoroa  of  Tooa. 

As  Bhaktii  the  love  of  God^   has  been  with  me  an  aoqoired  virtnc, 
so.  also  Yoga,  union  with  the  wpitnt  of  God.     In  the  early  days  of  my 
religious  life  I  did  not  know  what  Yoga  was,  never  heard  its  name,  and  never 
thought  I  should  have  to  cultivate  it.    The  subject  of  Yoga  had  not  then 
arisen  in  the  Brahmo  Soma),  and  the  duty  of  practising  it  could  not  be  tnoed 
in  any  book  written  at  that  time.    Years  passed  away  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  in  the  discipline  of  ascetidsm,  and  by  the  gnce  of  God  at  last  Bhakti 
presented  itself  in  my  heart.    This  Bhakti  was  in  coarse  of  time  turned  into 
inebriation  in  God's  love.    As  the  love  of  God  grew  in  me^  I  felt  howerver 
that  to  make  it  permanent  it  'was  necessary  to  have  Yoga.    Tlie  intense 
excitement  of  devotional  feeling  may  last  for  a  little  whiles  but  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  sach  feeling  it  was  neoessaiy  to  have  union  with  the  DMam 
Spirit.    If  you  have  feith  in  God,  you  must  be  one  with  Jffim.    The  heart 
shouM  be  the  lover  of  God,  the  eye  should  behoM  the  wpknt  of  God  in  every- 
thing.   Bhakti  and  Yoga  thus  both  presented  themsdves  in  my  view,  and  I 
felt  the  desire  of  cultivating  them.    When  the  lighto  and  colors  of  the  love  of 
God  were  first  seen,  hundreds  were  illumined  therd>y,  my  brethren  and 
fiiends  took  up  the  JtMoU,  shed  tears  of  devotion,  and  were  fell  of  devotional 
spirit.    They  heard  enoufi^  of  Bhakti    But  Yoga  did  not  ffow  so  easily* 
lu  doctrines  are  difficult,  iu  practice  is  difficult,  it  is  altogether  difficult  for 
any  one  to  understand  it.    And  if  any  one  should  acquhne  this  rare  gift, 
it  ig  difficult  to  communicate  it  to  others.    Bhakti  soon  spreads  firom  one 
to  many,  but  if  there  are  in  all  five  men  in  a  country  who  have  prsctieed 
Yoga,  it  U  enough.    When  I  felt  iU  want  in  my  life,  I  felt  that  feiih,  love, 
ascetidsm  were  all  vain,  if  I  did  not  acquire  union  with  God.    I  was  not  led 
to  it  by  the  precept  of  any  man.    As  the  grsce  of  God  descended  to  me  in 
the  shape  of  Bhakti,  so  some  wind  that  blew  finom  another  direction  broog^ 
to  me  Yoga.  -  When  I  got  both  I  could  disHngnish  the  one  as  Bhakti,  and 
the  other  as  Yoga.    The  one  sweetened  my  wgiiitatl  union  with'Godt  the 
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a>«p«kBiiMM  bi^  to  «aA  at   it  >iik  At  li|.lii  mil  if  cm. 

«MbMhMl    It ■    ThM«MMBMM  ■MTtelO.lbMl 


«BiB*hter  ■« Grf kM« it ii «,■<*>■  ha.  '-"  '  iii  f  .t 
«^  ^  Xm«  taft  aM  wit  ^1  b*.  Bh  tev. kr  «fai a^  «ha 
^  ««r  HwH  kMoi,  aatk  dM*  mc  Ach*  ^m  k  b  hm  Ikal 
■^  «■  fnte  •  N«M»  OMM*  •(  (wdKt.  I  Imi  tMJUUly  Ai>  b 
«k«  «#!■«  to  bt  rfaa.    Why  AmUIAi  ttM  «Wc*  bwMd  «m 

p^ifcpi— wfc^^Mi  ii^iiwto  toikr  Mr  ^Mi  dktuM  M. 

««ltoto^rfiMliib    tMbtag  hM>WMi*h  I  pmiM  ti  ta  ilthL    BM 

«ilfc*MtelkhMdtMB*4«acrfM  ■  (mL  ■■wy  M*  *gl  ipmk 
O  ^H.  I  wa  W  l—Jtii.  ■awSaM<MMUharvrVtochn.«*M- 

rfM(  hMd*  WOI   daiMt    M^    hdCk   Btod    ni    bodj    «a    bMMM    (rfkUad. 

Thii I  ImI  in  lU^  I  iBaiidMUijrteiiUtluiajMtWthMxwhkh 

^■1  b*  dM*.  B«ma  thu  wtoek  atlncti  (hi  Muity  of  iW  wodd,  Htnda 
A« Undbato  af  fiod.   Tfhm  ihi— tttI'  — i "nn-ilinn  an  xiimiij, 

i^*«b*b^MMhid.    »— ■--   -■^-      -   '-  -■-- ■--Til   iiiii 

te.  tf|w(MiM(U«l>iha  plMairft««h«,thiriaipdll  d.  Ttai» 
taMi  KrwteMlir«M«^lik«euai(Cad-«  «atohw•to•■■■^  Ahw 
i^rt— yilar»ih«p*lbfwrtkh  it  toi  ih>  Kb^l^  ^  0>*.    Xb 

^biftiiHJifci  i^in-'r — '-T 1— Ti     Wh»  iW  UJidrt*  mb  »My 

•H^  h*  pUchn  (hi  k*r  4^  kM  VinlMl  ptoU  M  Ufb  ihM  a«lT  th>  inr  OM 
^fe.    WhHh*ai*Ma  w  MMd  hta  ha  WMdMB  MM  diAMli 


/ 


P*»««e<L  »>,  IT  "*'  mine  I  -IT^^  "^  '•BbIob  i»  **  ** 

"**»  meddled  -,■,!.      ^  «  fiitt.  „  ^T^^  -  Vbft   ^vTL**^ 

'" »" ««.  dZ  ,°*  "'  >»<■  ™iSr, "  •"-M^r^  •«%. 


SYNTHESIS  AND  ANALYSIS.  52$ 

bigfaa  of  Lmd  has  borne  tadU  not  by  my  moit,  bat  by  the  gnoe  of  God. 
I^  good  on  every  sidd.  I  came  into  the  world  to  be  trimnphant,  in  my  old 
age  youth  teems  to  come  back  to  me  again.  Itldndksmy  eyes»  andsetsmy 
enthusiasm  once  more  ablaze.  I  ha^e  been  pained*  penecoted,  and 
trodden  under  foot,  bat  I  could  never  fed  I  had  lost  ■  anything.  Glocy  hm 
unto  my  God  I 

Ceaftbr  XII.    Stmthsszs  Airt>  Axaltsis. 

The  mind  divides  into  parts'  an  entire  object,  andagain  unites  the  bcokcn 
parts  into  a  vdiole.  In  ^iritnal  things  also  this  process  of  division  and 
onion  goes  on.  As  in  the  material  world  objects  are  reduced  to  atoms,  and 
the  atoms  again  are  reunited  into  objects,  so  in  the  reHgioos  wodd  analyiia 
and  synthess  take  place.  In  certain  minds  the  artalytical  fitfuUy  predomi- 
nates ;  in  other  minds  the  synthetical  faculty  ig  stronger.  Some  men  by  the 
power  of  thought  always  resohre  a  subject  into  its  constituents,  stnc^ 
an  idea  in  its  many  parts,  and  examine  a  thing  in  each  of  its  qualities. 
Some  again  do  not  with  to  enter  into  all  this  analysis,  but  behold  objects 
in  their  entirety.  In  my  mind  there  is  an  efibrt  to  nooodle  dieaetwo 
tendencies.  It  cannot  be  said  I  arrived  at  this  rscondliation  all  at  onoe^  lor 
I  too  in  the  beginning,  like  all  men,  took  a  partial  view  of  things,  and 
understood  a  subject  in  one  particular  relation,  unconnected  with  others. 
For  instance  my  one  great  care  at  first  was  how  to  get  dd  of  osrtain  sina. 
Then  for  some  time  my  care  was  that  I  might  be  of  service  to  my  feOowmeB. 
At  one  time  I  was  fond  of  study,  at  another  time  I  grew  weaiy  of  learning. 
Now  I  practised  asceticism,  at  another  time  love,  at  another  time  **^^*>^ff. 
Among  the  attributes  of  God  I  learnt  at  first  to  perceive  the  attribute  Justlot. 
Reflecting  upon  justice  my  mind  was  strongly  stirred  by  the  feeHngef 
repentance.  Then  after  a  long  time  I  kamt  to  behold  Ks  macyf  sad  instead 
of  repentance  there  was  love  in  my  heart.  I  had  not  tho  desfa*  of  noondl- 
ing  all  the  attributes  together,  and  took  up  onfy  that  which  wis  ef  net 
to  me  at  the  time.  The  (acuity  of  analysis  was  strong  in  msb  I  had  no 
love  tor  the  undivided ;  I  could  not  comprehend  the  undivkled.  I  wis  like 
a  sick  man ;  from  the  great  dispensary  before  me  I  took  only  that  medWnt 
which  suited  my  case,  but  did  not  gra^  the  wbdLt  scene  of  boMty  befere  ine.* 
I  had  terrible  wants,  and  each  want  demanded  its  particular  satis&ctloo. 
So  I  acquired  that  which  I  most  needed.    But  though  my  nature  thni  acted 

*  In  India  public  dispensaries  are  very  grandly  feraished. 
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^HA^ri^laMk>   Ik  ■mi^wTiiM  af  oa«  ttfcg i^W  ■■dWT,  ■<  ^p    ' 

■iHi^w*«iWi^iatiA»l»*b.«ili»ltf*«*>yi«  ■■■■>!■«  I 
'  ^Mtetakr  iMi  M  fcM,  bw  tW  K«*  !%—«<»■  4U  k  fa  ■• 
^mwm^  Wto  kM«  M<m  iku  Jm*  AoiMtakaMdt  Vhal 
h^lW  n  II  I  «M  HMMirlvm  <•  )b«M>  bNUfktk^*^ 
■  -  -  ■-■  1  ij  ^M.  WhM  B^UIx  bMM*  MUBiiy.  I  loik  Ite 
iaMMte'tWp^BatoM  Md  ■>«■  kia  •  i>3Ma l> iqr Ih.  ~lM<«hM« 
M  fart  tte  te  Ibw  AmU  U  MMet.  Md  tkak  aaMMiw  tfntaM,  • 

kM  ffl  M^Md  apilftoiilMiMrnllclMai^bMMiaBliriv^Md 
^— fci^ i^i*w I MJw >»  <te  I iBii^htkJM  Often.  ntotakfiaMk 
^gkM<Iaata*ki#i«BM««MllM4r-  Iks  ipfa  I  Mil  bm  Ml 
f  —  fai h  A«  — y  W  — aiwB.  mi  loofc  »  At  imw|hiln  at  Jm^w 
^*.  Wk«lb^tMB^MdrM4«Miii^4rta«>MBi^IiaikM 
^*ifUl7tfIkBcUd.  nMUkwptlMlaliMitfMraMdkMUaar 
^b1  ■  IB  Hti  A«  kB  rccvd  t»  bjtmIL  m  la  Nfud  la  plW^  Whi» 
MwIaalkcBn^  paUk  loo  Ibmw  m  stit  wwd  wsril  aad  kbov,  I  bj  ■» 

«r  hA  «wfc  hM  hinfi  MUMplUM.  ud  i»*iK  to  tech  W  «u«m4 


Mi^b    IhwvMvMlillMdariMNttciMioi  DMldMlafarMhKkpidta;^ 
«ifc   TkBpMljMM«U,-Btp«lKtMCod.-    n««kkaf tfMltevt 

■tt*au. Inrin.  Of  aavr,  or  viadoa.  tkavUf  III  «m  Mbm*.    Mm  w  te 


BkiMiib    lMilMte«MwMMikutah^i  IM  Hte  MM  to  Um 
ki^  MB  Om  b  tti  *Mr.    I  M  IW  O^  aC  OMM.  aot  tto  0*4  tf 


».  VlWwaM4nMi^a4MMM«MMkiiria 


b  «M*Iaia»MOTO 
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CHAFIBi  Urn.    XHX  TBUOEFOLD  SCMTUaMT  (Chxia  Maomam»       • 

Inxbrzatb) 

The  natoie  of  the  devotee  is  not  oompoied  of  a  bo^  metal,  it  is  a 
compound  of  different  metals.    Reflecting  on  my  own  life  I  diioofcr..  in  it 
three  metals.    Not  that  I  began  life  by  wilAiDy  combining  these  threes  but 
when  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  I  looked  into  myself^  I  came  to  the  coq* 
doaon  my  charactier  had  more  than  one  element  in  it,  and  by  further  eiami> 
nation  I  detennined  the  nature  of  the  dements.    There  are  three  natures 
united  in  me,  three  pmons,  the  one  is  a  diild,  tike  second  a  msdmsn,  and 
the  third  an  inebriate.    In  this'  union'  I  have  gained  woadcifid  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  salvation.    Nature  is  incomplete  if  any  one  of  the  three  is 
left  out,  as  if  God  has  declared  that  unless  the  three  materials  are  miied  la 
a  man,  he  wiU  be  ndthdr-  happy  nor  good.    The  mote  a  man  seeks  God 
the  more  childlike  he  becomes ;  the  more  he  communes  with  God  the 
more  like  a  madman  he  becomes;  and  the  mote  he  tastes    of  Heaven 
the  more  of  an  inebriate   he    becomes.     In  the  first  stage  of  idig^OQa 
life  there  is  comparativdy  Httle  of  these  .three  qualities  but  as  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  mature  they  increase.     The   nature  of  the  dtOd 
is  he  dislikes  the  .old,  loves  the  company  of  children,  lofves  play.    I  have 
dways  loved  the  company  of  the  child-like.    The  nature  of  the  old  man 
loses  energy,'seal,  activity.    When  I  see  I  am  growing  in  sfanpBcity,  in 
candor,  wanting  to  speak  out  my  mind,  and  hating  the  deceit  and  double- 
dealing  of  the  aged,  I  know  I  am  child-like.    The  scrlptuies  -  of  my  Hie 
prove  that  with  growing  years  the  diild-nature  grows  in  me.    Aocoiding  to 
the  enoneous  arithmetic  of  the  world  I  am  obliged  to  say  my  age  increases, 
but  according  to  the  calculatioos  of  ourown  country,  I  fed  I  am  hemming 
younger  and  younger.    If  you  fed  it  impossible  to  bdieve  this,  at  least  believe 
I  am  not  growing  older.    When  vratchlng  for  the  day-dawn,  as  the  dock 
strikes  four,  how  much  difference  does  it  make  in  your  calculatkm  if  it  is  only 
three  or  four  minutes  later?    Is  it  not  still  day-dawn  ?    What  then  are  thirty 
or  fortyyears  before  the  infinite  years  of  eternity  ?    If  a  child  is  eigjhteen 
months  old,  will  four  days  more  make  much  difference  in  Us  age  ?    In  the 
pkce  where  I  have  to  work  for  millions  of  years  I  am  still  a  diild.    I  have 
just  come  to  the  world,  and  have  no  time  to  think  of  death. '  A  year  or  a 
century  is  like  a  second.    If  a  man  die  at  ei^ity,  you  say  he  died  vvy  old, 
in  ow country  we  say  behold  the  departme  of  aalnfant  of  two  nanen; 
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^KmfimmM,  wnjU  *ntp».  A  nun  k  aet  old  «tm  hU  bod^  bdo,  — 
AAAailBHWtbbHkncHorniDd.  At  Btad'tbevmlilhtmlteiiai, 
■yCadfiWLiii  thrt.  'WbMlcolaloUwMctwadd.Iib»SMtelato4 
—  aAeml,  nd  1m«— »  Lm.m  of  God'i  Ion.  With  llito  mitoU  ^ckaU- 
feaa<  Oaa  ■  O*  mt«U  «f  Inxy.  Th*  phOuophy  cT  th«  hawUc  li  diAr- 
Ml  feBB  tk»t  or  thi  ««d4  •!  «Uck  h*  ba^  tb  dec*  Ml  «aM(tta 
pte «  taa  •(  thi  Mrid.  ka  iBihM  M  to  a  bH*id  kHM.    UM  Okk  . 


^Mtetaaaadiaf.  I  c—t  ■yntf  w*?  farfrti  ri  Jil  iiffthl  fc 
M  aAU  I.CH  laa^  at.  Tfca  wai  I  hnH  Ifa  — Jl  fcaa  ■■ti, 
^kiffhrlaM.  Ilwtolnad  ia  iW  pMk  «toa  «•  |niM  of  Ha 
«■!!  piir  i^  lNitanatalM>a>UM*.ItirHlHMllMM.    Idng*- 


^«ai^  ^M    WhM  I  tn  pay  Ilka  ■udMS.  aady  Ilka  a  i^m, 
^iMk^fT.    Tka  IkM alMMU  i> a«  b  tku  of  tk*  la<MM«.    TkM 

li     I  -I     -  ■  J      -    1      I      •         I>  «ack  aatam  M  aiM 

^fcfc         I     I       Hall  III liijiliiiwiwkiidw^wfcl. 


—  <aiw>liiit  Aarktedaf  wiM  dU  te  M  Mia%  aM  I  ■■! 
MMCtat  wtac  laekuwMABkbrJnMaBdCMMaTa.    I>a)rl»Ca4 

«M  MM  bMte  i  tUj  b  OM  klad  of  pt«7W  1  b«l  tk*  pnjw  of  JaM.  lla>» 
■*  ^irilaqM  «H  of  HoCkv  ktod.    WkM  I  tUak  tf  an  (Uk  I  laM  a**! 

•Ma«<lh*v«U.    I  w»  wtmri  btfaw  tf  I  tioaM  pwtk  to  ba  tandwd 

■■^  ■»  ^  wtaM  dwMadi  »<>«  tku  iii  IhiaiMil  Nif  I  mU  far 
*a  dar  «ka  lk«  akab  EaM  cad  W«t  •bill  WeoM  aaddnad  ud 
^fciilid  ky  Ik.  h»<  rf  Gad.    I  kna   «ltUa  aa,  Md  koM*  iki  MM  «ka 


CSArm  XIV.    T«B  HaoM«mo«  o»  Cars. 

** *-"-'l-l ■  ifa  rkk  a»d  Ik*  paar.  MOM  w*'*^  "f 

*■-  ninllHi  hihliir    OaywU,  «ktf  to  ikr  (Ma  r    Alt  tkM  ika 


«MHl«rBMdaIki^a^«fcaaa««Tada  I  km  to  MU*.    AAw  a 

iJii^  ^rwiiliiK     ofika 


lfe*l|l»ttiai*<rikipaa(.    hwy  *i^faMtoaadaiiiii    iij  l»»i 


I 


^ 
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.ymptom.  of  powty  aie  leen.  I  do  not  tty  thb  oat  of  maw  iqfyoi^ 
that  w«wU  be  ipealdiigiiUidioodfirom  the  holy  pi^^  I  hsfOobfcnFcd  the 
tndU  of  my  natoie  voy  deq>!y,  aad  I  cio,  with  troth  Cor  my  witao^  declare 
I  am  among  the  poor-n«rfted.  Thooj^  bom  U|^  tiioash  bctet  with 
vaxioos  ligiii  of  wealth,  yet  the  fcdingf  of  my  mind  do  not  coocipoDd  to 
them.  I  ha^  wealth,  hut  no  heart  in  U;diereiapleBty  of  delicate  food  aioand 
me,  hat  I  have  no  deH^  hi  it.  My  mind  iapleued  with  iwy  rin^le  thmcs. 
If  I  tee  two  companies  of  men,  one  rich,  the  other  poor,  my  natme  fikei  to 
conaort  with  the  poor,  and  finda  pleasare  in  them.  AH  this  detennines  my 
caste  withoot  chance  of  mistake.  Thoai^  however,  my  heart  be  made,  the 
dicamstancea  axoond  me  are  those  of  the  ridu  It  is  easy  to  camine  mysdf 
in  thia.state  of  contrast.    If  instead  of  being  born  in  a  palace  I  was  bon  ina 

^fft^  thf  r^rrAn^\\aiL  would  ha  mma  diflSmlf,  JyecMiag  thaamy  pcwwrty  might 

become  enforced,  and  secretly  in  the  mind  diers  mi^jht  hsk  the  lever  of 

the  desire  of  wealth.    When,  however,  my    outward  *  coBditicm    k   that 

of  the  rich,  it  oaght  to  be  decided  whether  my  heart  is  satisfied  with  that 

condition,  or  whether  high-phioedaa  it  is,  it  sedn  poverty.  VeiyhaBibbfood 

gives  me  contentment    It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  piactist  poverty. 

my  nature  takes  delight  in  rice. and  herbs.    I  have  a  passioa  for  aoc^ 

things.    Whether  others  are  pleased  or  not  at  this,  to  me  it  is  a  ioaioe  of 

wonderful  joy.     If  I   have  to   travd  by  raiboad,  I  generally  go  tUid 

dass.    I  fear  to  travel  first  dass,  lest  I  diooM  trespass  into  the  domain  of 

the  rich*    My  mind  says  there  is  Inxniy  but  amdety  in  the  first  dasi^  diers 

is  rest  and  ease  in  the  third.    Thus  I  decide  I  am  made  for  the  poor,  not 

for  the  rich.    Where  the  poor  are,  there  is  rest  for  me^  there  k  lifo  for 

me.    I  never  learnt  this  poverty  by  effint,  it  came  to  me  natanOy.    Who 

taught  me  that  when  I  was  to  walk  in  processioo  singing  thioo^  the  city 

streets  the  name  of  God,  I  should  go  bare-footed  like  a  poor  man  ?    Did  I 

foronemoment  take  thought  what  civilised  society  should  shooldsBy  at  this^ 

that  the  new^pen  would  ridicule  me  ?    I  knew  it  woold  be  called  degrading 

and  still  I  did  iL    I  could  give  many  mote  Jnitances.    Whether  the  worid 

understands  it  or  not,  there  k  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  my  natore 

belongs  to   the  caste  of  the  poor,   my  body  k  the  poor  asan'a  body. 

Xroe  I  sometimes  sit  with  the  rich,  I  shake  handa  with  great  mea^  bnt  does 

that  diange  my  mind  ?    If  the  Giandala  touches  the  handa  of  the  Brahman. 

does  he  beomie  a  Brahman?    If  the  eater  of  herbs  k  foasted  oooe  in  hk 

hfo  in  the  house  of  an  emperor,  doei  he  beoooM  a  lidi  man  ?   My 
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^^Hp*  i^mdm»  X  tta.  mUf  tail  witk  ertrf  ona;  I  tlta 
^^■^to  ty  ilil  •({£•  wba  k**«  ti«  biilce  of  mj  culer 
K^***  ^V 1  ilw*f*  Ail  n  «]r  KripEnnB.  Thn^  I  Uwiji 
liqa^r  rffaa'acEid  mc^  iftd  Ikqran  my  J*an>t  M«ad^  y«t 
te  ^fc  n«  aotkM  (sstnllj  b  Ca  hat*  tlM  rich,  «s4  ci*e  beaer 
U  ^iMiM  b  BM  far  Oi  i1^  *b«n  Uwn  b  piMfierity  utd 
^^rfifai  Mll^4>diiMl;iath*  boveL  Sul  tba  N«« 
M  tmAm  m  ta  l^nr  tb  tU  lad  hoaor  tht  poor,  they  bolti 
I  ••  ■■  ptm  «f  hMHO.  Lo««  both  trnpaitbCy,  then  Ii  do 
fcg*— h«««»wiaytb*,»lwmlMbpot«  ia  iptriL  God  the 
tf  «iM«  «Mla  l>  lhtpdM«MdcotUS««lik*.  Ihi'KmikiMl 
rvir  a»MM«*l»a«Mdihj  h«D]r,  md  Umi  m*  vlih  c*«y 
Ffn^^ri  «VrI««iallar«dnaliMi  b>  thi  Con«8*  eftte 
^^m^^iafti^  mwfmt  af  ridi  hick  bora  ywutB  Btaf 
1^  k  AaaUtfrfwMllfcMlhniT,  tamBMDtnudill  po- 


K^aaMti^MRl  Iha  poor  aad  Iba  ankanKd  M  m  ik*  flth« 


I.       - 


otGtd.  So  loog  M  «*  «m  ■•  bo  W*. 
pbtj  ud  ib«  kaowkdp  of  God.  Tltnian 
|Wft*i«ipaafidrM*iMcb«r,  udaxtftkilL  I  taa*  m  ■ 
[l»  Mi  liiwht  iBd  (or  •*«  tkiU  iiBiM  b  dbofas.  Tka 
iM  aT  *•  8U  nii||a>,  IhU  of  dteipl«hl|i,  b  io«ti« 
till  j^  #Ni  «lBW  M  ay  Ufi.  n*  Mmloc*  *^  ■'■"'^P 
1  ^  ftiK  Ob  MtpiMB  of  pisif»tiF  Md  tdmbtT.  Smh* 
■r  ta^Mh  fi«)raaiMBlb*Tl«>cbcr.  BsdItai«l«nlBCNSl 


!■  ^  ^f  I  WiB  pMJM  «ehooL  Mr  doln  ho  ban  b  pMt 
bto^AHMbMiM«M.  VBrioM  btti  pnocfc  !-«■<  "bdaw 
■M  fcMd  »rarir  ta  «BMl  ^  hooU  Md  I  «•■">  h*"**"  <k^ 
teo     I    B   I  B<»y  ma*r-    To  ban  b  Mf   "'^   mj  ttt^  Wf 
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I 

I 
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f_i.-  llisra  aciaowl^sedmy  discipIestiptotnthinEii  mriutnreU  wdl 
^iip-.cd  to  Chii.    The  discoverer  of  JS       '  ---  >-  --   '--•- 


morality. 
t  by  tlie 


world,  Oaa  I  am  when  I  fiiid  a  new  tralh  of  religioD  oi 
My  piDccu  o(  leaiKine  ii  not  by  tbe  exercise  of  my  intellect,  u 
coffpantive  itudy  of  micy  books,  but  as  tbe  lightning  Saxliei  acrat 
u  truth  Bashes  across  my  mind.  While  perhaps  I  am  en^tteed  in  a 
itutVi  or  looldng  at  an  object,  it  scams  as  if  some  one  biiagi  me  suddenly 
[he  messase  of  h  new  truth,  it  enters  into  me  with  S  shock,  and  canacs  tay 
whole  mind  to  shake.  The  truths  that  thus  eotae  1  compare  with  the 
truths  that  I  had  before,  and  £nd  (hem  entirely  new  ;  the  joyful  Mother  ii 
crmstODtly  i«ve«lio£  new  truths  iA  the  fiimam«ot  of  my  soul,  aod  thii 
nukes  me  eiecedinfly  happy.  As  it  satisiiet  ny  intellect  on  the  one  hand 
io '.:  beautifies  my  life  with  holiness  on  the  other.  Content  with  tbe  aequFe- 
meal  of  tbe  world's  knowledge,  passiof;  the  appointed  number  ofeiamiTMtioM^ 
hare  I  set  myself  up  as  a  professoT  of  sacred  learning  ?  It  has  oever  yet 
come  to  my  mind  that  I  have  learnt  all  I  want  &om  the  Great  Teacher. 
When  I  began  my  lectures  in  the  Bnibmo  School  I  never  thonght  lo, 
and  seated  as  I  am  now  on  the  houored  pulpit  of  the  Brahma  Mandir,  I  do 
BOt  thiokso.  The  joy  of  teaching  isnotlulf  so  great  ai  the  joy  of  learning, 
because  when  we  le>Tn  a  new  truth,  we  possess  a  new  world.  Whea  a 
professor  of  music  by  repeated  practice  is  able  at  last  to  compose  «  new 
combination  of  soonds,  whea  ■  liihcrman  by  casting  his  net  brings  up  a  fish 
unseen  ud  otiknown  before,  whea  a  painter  strikes  out  a  new  combdiution 
of  Goloiui,  or  i*  able  to  give  expression  to  a  ttew  ideal,  when  an  astronomer 
diKorelt  a  new  planet  in  the  midnight  sky,  bow  unspeakable  is  their  joyl 
The  throite  of  an  emperor,  tbe  wealth  of  a  nation  is  not  comparable  to 
that.  Joy  thrills  with  electric  currents  through  one  end  of  their  body  to  an* 
other.  And  equally  great  is  tbe  joy  of  the  learner  when  be  teams  a  new 
LTutb.  But  when  troth  enters  into  a  mind,  it  must  also  find  ilt  way  out. 
Those  who  come  from  our  country  have  two  doors  to  their  houses,  one 
for  the  import,  the  other  for  the  eipori  of  wisdom.  It  finds  its  way  in, 
ind  then  gnes  out  for  the  good  of  ihc  world  again,  returning  with  fomfcld 
profit  into  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  increases  vheo  stored  up  in  the 
tieart,  it  increases  ttiU  more  when  spent  for  Che  good  of  mankind.  All  ny 
■iger  desire  is  to  acquire  truth,  I  take  no  thought  how  I  shall  pteach 
d.  Whenever  I  have  to  preach,  irulh  rushes  out  by  its  own  force.  The 
pnfessioB  of  the  teacher  (gum)  i>  vain.    I   never  look   it,   and  never  «h«|| 


53> 


AS-PTsaax. 


flHaHapajvto-i!^  that  I  Ad  jettttityt  aat  *  Z  hv*»  ^  ■■• 
Bind.   AatMkHbMiBMdMWMlBattea^rkwIiiyi.  I 


ltoaitolMaiitotw*,«taK  l—qiiw  •  tntt  tantodi  ate  Mqibt 
Kl  «k0  it  k  !-'■-■  M  M  a  ^  ba  juili^il  «wip*w  ««& 
»Mt  MBd^  iM^atk,  mM  I  iM^  btt  dn  kMi^  U^MM  I M  Ik 
■■!■  to  illf  1iJlM»*i^i<«f«yl»i.   AatfHMbMoBriMUMii 

•r  nOte  ItobMk.  14  hMrtb«MHlid  br  MtNl  dkBHrii  «ltk  dM  hM« 

■Miiiin*»iiii«iiaMii  idiiiiitif  ■-" —   n«tiiMSM< 

••ifeMtaptata'iBMktanbrwhkklaa  *m  la  Ac  |Mi  fHMlM 
<f«M7aHL    IhaMbMa*lMiM>«wl<UK^J>aIlarltf». 
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